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HOW TO SMASH THE CABLE RING: BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN AND MARCONI. 


By J. Hennixer Heaton, M.P. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I DO NOT know if any apology is 
needed for introducing the vener- 
able figure of Benjamin Franklin in the 
pending controversy. Americans find 
themselves confronted by a Cable Trust, 
which makes them pay prohibitive prices 
for a privilege of prime necessity. I have 
ventured to imagine the view of this, 
that would have been taken by one of the 
American Great Twin Brethren, a man 
whose name History has bracketed with 
Washington’s; a man whose genius, wis- 
dom, virtue and nobility of soul are 
among the most cherished traditions of 
his country; nay, of our race. 

There is no reason why matters of 
grave importance should not be dis- 
cussed in the dialogue form. Shake- 
speare and lesser writers have done it; 
Franklin approved it. For the rest have 
we not seen the spectators at a circus, 
who have languidly watched the solo 
performance of the “india-rubber man,” 
and his contortions, instantly roused to 
the keenest interest and attention when 
two brisk lads step forward to spar? 


I have endeavored to reproduce, or at 
least go upon, the recorded utterances of 
the great man. 


MARCONI AND FRANKLIN. 


We were all impressed with the tableau 
vivant presented in the story of Marconi, 
looking out from a window in a house at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, over the wild 
Atlantic; sitting grave, confident, im- 
passive, listening at a telephone—for 
what? The receiver was attached to a 
wire that ran out of the window, and 
thence to a huge kite, furiously. buffeted, 
high above, by the raging east wind, as if 
demoniac forces knew and would destroy 
it, and all the good depending on it. 
The message came—from far Poldhu, 
Cornwall, England—only one letter; but 
it was a key-sound that unlocked the 
immemorial gates of Silence; the tonic 
of a new world-symphony. 

Musing on this picture of the marble- 
faced young scientist, who waited, still 
as Canova’s “ Listening Faun,” for a voice 
from the abyss, methought the scene 
changed to open country “down South.” 


—— 
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The mountainous waves were now golden 
cornfields, gently undulating in the breeze; 
the roar of the ocean was rolling away 
afar, like thunder, with angry mutter- 
ings of baffled wrath. The kite still flew 
overhead; but Marconi had vanished, 
and its string was held by a person of 
very different appearance, a long-haired, 
benevolent-looking man of middle age, 
who wore an antique coat of sober cut 
and hue, square-toed shoes, breeches 
and gray stockings, and a low three-cor- 
nered hat. As I gazed, a black cloud 
enveloped his kite, with wide-spread, 
threatening arms. He applied his 
knuckle, a key hung on the string, 
and drew spark after spark of the potent 
fluid, which seemed to fill his very being 
with ecstasy. Then I knew I must be 
dreaming. 

“Benjamin Franklin!’’ I murmured; 
“he has been dead a century and more.” 

I opened my eyes and looked round 
my study. The fire burned clear; all 
was still; I leaned back again in my 
easy chair. 

A MAJESTIC APPARITION. 

The next moment he stood in the room 
before me. While inwardly delighted to 
receive so distinguished a visitor, I re- 
solved to chide Jones, my servant, for 
suffering him to enter unannounced. 

“Friend,” said he, “prithee do me a 
favor.” 

“Tam honored, Sir. What can I do?’’ 

“I desire you to tell me how my 
countrymen have utilized electricity.” 

“You mistake; I am not an Ameri- 
can.” 

“What! are those unhappy distinc- 
tions yet observed! There should be 
between Englishmen here and those in 
Europe but one division—the Atlantic.” 

“That ocean still separates their bodies ; 
but no longer their minds.” 

“Would it had been so in my days for 
the mind is the man! If there had been 
no gulf of ignorant misunderstanding, 
we should have been spared a fratricidal 


war, and a disruption of the Empire. 
Pray, explain. I hear your words, but 
cannot understand. What marvel is 
this; and whose ?”’ 

“Yours, Sir.” 

“Mine!” 

“It was your famous kite experiment 
with the thunder-cloud in 1752 that re- 
vealed the subjection of Electricity to 
man. That force is now transmitted 
by a cable; that is, a copper wire 
stretched along the ocean bed, and made 
to signal instantaneously, by combina- 
tions of short and long currents of 
electricity, used to represent letters of 
the alphabet, any desired message.” 

“Wonderful! But such a use of Elec- 
tricity never occurred to me. I was a 
humble pioneer, blazing the way. Why 
assign the credit to me?”’ 

“May I ask you a question ?”’ 

“ Aye, aye.” 

“What did you think would result 
from your discovery ?”’ 

“It is hard to say what truth may 
grow to. The expressed thoughts of 
men, if true, have indestructible vitality, 
and flourish in the minds that come after 
them like seed borne on the winds. 
The tree that bears the seed must re- 
main in its place until it fall; yet the 
seeds will surely be carried to fitting soil. 
I never troubled about the matter; I 
left it.” 

“Well, Sir, as a patriot and statesman 
your countrymen have written your 
name beside that of Washington; as the 
discoverer of the nature of electricity 
mankind ranks you with Newton.” 


DISILLUSION. 


“No more on that subject, friend. So 
the English on one side of the Altantic, 
rich and poor, communicate instanta- 
neously with those on the other, sharing 
joys and sorrows, comforting and cheer- 
ing one another, as if parting and exile 
were not, and old homes had never been 
broken up. What a panorama opens 
before me! The development of com- 
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merce, the crowding of a month’s nego- 
tiations into a moment, the saving of 
time—equivalent almost to a recovery of 
the patriarchal span—the virtual annihi- 
lation of space, toil, travel and danger; 
all these boons appear unto me little, as 
compared with the happiness conferred 
on the families of the poor, scattered by 
stern necessity, the wiping away of tears 
from aged cheeks. But why dost thou 
shake thy head? Is it not as I have 
said ?”’ 

“Sir, I have devoted the best part of 
my life to the task of realizing the picture 
you have drawn; but little has been 
accomplished. A poor English mother 
telegraphing to her son has to pay one 
shilling (25 cents) per word.” 

“Then the ocean cable wire is made of 
pure gold ?”’ 

“No, copper.” 

“The supply of electricity is perhaps 
limited ?” 

“It is inexhaustible — marvelously 
cheap to produce.” 

“You say the English pay one shilling 
(25 cents) per word. What do Americans 
pay for this cheap force. They would 
never submit to such an exaction.” 

“They pay the same rate.” 

“Then Americans have greatly changed 
since my time. Their forefathers would 
not have tolerated any kind of tyranny, 
whatever form it took. Have they not 
still self-government? Surely you are 
dreaming, friend!”’ 

It was true: yet I felt a little hurt. 

“TI have been called a dreamer be- 
cause, as a young man, I declared that 
‘communication between our sundered 
coasts should be as easy as speech, as free 
as air,’ and I have given my life to re- 
alize this ideal. But I am telling you 
facts.” 

“Every man of action is a dreamer 
before he is a doer. But tell me shortly 
what has electricity accomplished for 
men ?”’ 


THE MISSION OF ELECTRICITY. 


“It enables them to communicate over 
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any distance with the speed of thought; 
it supplies the motive force for vehicles, 
ships and machinery of all kinds; it can 
transport an army or a forest hundreds 
of miles in a night; it lights up streets 
and rooms with the brilliance of mid-day.” 

“These are wonders indeed; I irust 
all, even the poorest, benefit by them ?’’ 

“Alas, no! Electricity is the slave and 
chattel of monopolists, who, generally 
speaking, charge prices far above the 
means of the masses.” 

“That must be the fault of the legis- 
latures, in other words, of the masses 
themselves. Electricity, I think—judg- 
ing from what you tell me—is a gift 
intended for all mankind. If such 
things had been known in my time, I 
should certainly have included it in the 
second clause of the ‘Thanks’ section of 
my ‘Articles of Belief,’ which ran thus: 
‘For the common benefits of air and 
light, for useful fire and delicious water, 
Goss 

“ Unfortunately, instead of laying wires 
and cables itself, the State has suffered 
private citizens to lay them for profit. 
And much of the apparatus is also 
private property under patents. The 
God-given gift of electricity or electric 
communication has been seized by the 
monopolists.” 

“The State should buy up all useful 
patents for the use of the public.” 

“TI remember one of your biographers 
makes you say: ‘I am not a believer in 
patents. If the invention is a real public 
benefit, the people should have the ad- 
vantage of it.’” 

“Yes, that is my view. Take the case 
of the inland electric telegraph which 
you describe. You tell me a man in 
Philadelphia can converse in a sort of 
alphabet with a man, say in Boston ?”’ 

“ By the invention of a great Canadian, 
Dr. Bell, he can have his spoken words, 
the very tones of his voice, transmitted, 
without the trouble of writing. The 
two converse as if they were in the same 
room. This invention is named the 
Telephone.” 
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“You amaze me more and more. So 
most of the time hitherto spent by 
business men in traveling, or conveying 
letters by post, is now saved, more 
business can be done, prices fall, and 
the nation profits. Moreover, it follows 
that all private matters of any urgency 
can be promptly and cheaply settled. 
The telegraph should therefore be ac- 
quired by the State.” 

“T have advocated State purchase of 
all electrical means of communication 
for many years. But the monopolists 
are too rich and powerful for me.” 


A CHAINED MERCURY. 


“TI must not then picture electricity to 
myself as a newly-descended Mercury, 
clad in a cascade of fire, with free arm 
darting beneficent lightnings that shrivel 
up time, distance, darkness, fatigue—so 
many of the evils that afflict humanity ?”’ 

“No. He is rather a blinded prisoner, 
like Samson. He is immured in a temple 
of glass, all hung with silken tapestry. 
A massive chain of gold binds his wings, 
and he is condemned to grind for the 
benefit of selfish masters!” 

“Will no spell release him ?”’ 

“Yes, one—the shout of an indignant 
people. It was easier to call him from 
the clouds than it is to cast down those 
walls of glass.” 

“Why not appeal to my countrymen, 
telling them all this ?”’ 

“TI am about to do so; and first, on 
the subject of the charge of one shilling 
per word for messages sent by electric 
cable across the Atlantic, which exaction 
is the most rapacious and mischievous 
of all.” 

“I agree with you: who is the owner 
of this cable? I hope he is not a Bos- 
tonian ?” 

“There are thirteen cables owned by 
five companies.” 


THE GUILTY GOALERS. 


“Why not persuade the owner of one 
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cable to send messages at the lowest 
renumerative rate, and so compel the 
rest to abate ?”’ 

“Sir, I will answer by recalling a 
repartee of yours. When you and four 
others signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in 1776, and got it adopted by 
Congress, John Hancock remarked: ‘ We 
must be unanimous; we must all hang 
together.” ‘Yes, if we would not hang 
separately,’ was your reply. And that 
is the policy of the cable companies.” 

The ghost of a smile passed over the 
grave, handsome face. 

“Yes,” said he, “if my countrymen 
knew what we faced for their liberties, 
they would not lightly give them up.” 

“About 1885,” I went on, “ Messrs. 
Mackay and Bennett, owners of one 
cable, lowered their rate by way of ex- 
periment, to sixpence a word. Their 
traffic at once leapt up more than 50 
per cent.; but so tremendous was the 
pressure brought to bear by their rivals, 
that the rate was shortly forced up to a 
shilling.” 

“How many words can be transmitted 
by the thirteen cables ?”’ 

“About 300,000,000 in a year.” 

“Come, that is something to the credit 
side of monopoly.” 

“But, owing to the high rate, only 
25,000,000 words a year are actually sent 
and paid for. As a matter of fact, 
eleven of the thirteen cables are kept 
unused by the Cable Ring.” 

“Do you tell me that tens of millions 
of our countrymen and countrywomen, 
pining for this electric speech across the 
ocean with dear friends, or consumed 
with anxiety as to their business affairs 
on the farther shore, are condemned to 
life-long silence and suffering by a hand- 
ful of hard-hearted capitalists ?”’ 

“I do. It was recently given in evi- 
dence that not one message in a hundred 
is of the ‘social’ or family class. There 
is a tendency in business to group each 
industry under a single chief, all the 
constituent firms obeying a common 
policy. This is styled a ‘Trust,’ 




















and the small manufacturer is hard put 
to it to hold his ground. The Cable 
Trust aids its fellow-trusts. Electrical 
communication, in short, exists, not for 
the millions, but for the millionaires.” 

“ What are the names of the five com- 
panies ?” 

“The Anglo-American Telegraph Co., 
the Commercial Cable Co., the Direct 
United States Cable Co., the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Cables Télégraph- 
iques.” 

“The British nation joins in this ?”’ 

“The British Cable Trust is far more 
iniquitous. All the principal cables to 
every part of the Empire are in the hands 


of a ring.” 
RIGHTEOUS WRATH. 


The illustrious questioner took two or 
three hurried turns up and down the 
apartment, and struck the right fist into 
the palm of the left hand; but no sound 
was produced by this action. Only the 
voice seemed more resonant with sup- 
pressed indignation; and I noticed very 
distinctly the modern Bostonian pro- 
nunciation, so piquant to the British ear. 
He asked: 

“Can you tell me how many emi- 
grants annually leave England for the 
United States ?”’ 

“Our emigrants yearly number about 
250,000, of whom some two-thirds go to 
North America. Of 15 millions in the 
years 1805 to 1900, more than 10 mil- 
lions went to your country. We send 
you every two years the population of a 
minor state of the Union, all young, 
picked workers.” 

“In my opinion,” said he, slowly, 
“the two governments should jointly 
acquire the cables, as you propose, and 
charge these emigrants and their friends, 
aye, and our not less deserving traders, 
just so much as would cover expenditure, 
and no more. Not a day should be lost, 


not another tear should fall!’’ 


How to Smash The Cable Ring. 





THE DELIVERY OF THE MESSAGE. 


“May I be the honored means of com- 
municating your sentiments on this grave 
question to your countrymen ?”’ 

“Tf you think there can be communica- 
tion between the dead and the living, I 
repeat, you must be dreaming.” 

At this word “dreaming,” I once more 
shrugged my shoulders impatiently. 

“But this you may do. Remind them 
of any sayings, writings or actions of mine 
which bear on the matter, and appear to 
support the principles you advocate, and 
perhaps they will listen to me, as their 
ancestors did. Certainly I think my 
countrymen, unless they are strangely 
forgetful, will give a fair hearing to any 
argument based on the opinions of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” 

“TI will carefully observe your wishes. 
As tothe form of the communication, I have 
your authority for presenting as far as 
possible the very words of this talk, in- 
stead of the ordinary dreary array of 
facts and statistics, called an article.” 

“You mean, I have expressed approval 
of the dialogue form ?”’ 

“Yes. Speaking of a book, The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, which deeply influenced 
your life, you once said: ‘Narrative 
mingled with dialogue is very engaging, 
not only to the young, but to adults also. 
It introduces the reader directly into the 
company, and he listens to the conver- 
sation, and seems to see the parties. 
Bunyan originated this colloquial style, 
and Defoe and Richardson were his 
imitators. It is a style so attractive, 
conveying instruction so naturally and 
pleasantly that it should never be super- 
seded.’”’ 


“T remember.”’ 
STATE-OWNED CABLES. 


“ But now tell me, has the experiment 
of State purchase of cables ever been 
made ?”’ 

“Yes. About eighteen years ago we 
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wished the British government to join 
the Belgian and French governments in 
acquiring from private owners the cables 
connecting England with the Continent. . 
I saw Lord Salisbury, our Prime Minister, 
on the subject, and he, being a masterful 
man, with a knack of trampling on all 
sorts of opposition and Oppositions, 
carried out the purchase, in spite of the 
objections of France and the cable com- 
panies.” 

“T hope the three governments did not 
levee ?”’ 

“ They derive large profits (twenty per 
cent. last year) from the venture.” 

“Good. But how about war?’’ 

“Cables are useless in war. An emi- 
nent expert says they would instantly be 
cut on the declaration of hostitilies. 
But England is a joint Protector of Bel- 
gium, and has since this cable purchase 
(I do not say, post hoc, propter hoc) estab- 
lished an entente cordiale with France.” 

“With France—her ancient, implac- 
able foe!’’ 

“Even so. Our King’s is a familiar 
figure on the boulevards.” 

How he stared at this! 

“But as the English are so often at 
war, the cables are useless.” 

“We were only involved in a European 
war twice in the nineteenth century. 
Besides, by a marvelous discovery of Mr. 
Marconi, an Irish-Italian scientist, it is 
now possible to telegraph without wires.” 


MARCONI. 






“Nay, electricity, like water, needs a 
channel; or it will return to earth.” 

“Marconi finds that the electric spark 
sets up vibrations in the ether, that per- 
vades all space, and these vibrations 
can be registered and interpreted at any 
distance.” 

“At any distance!” 

“It is proposed to communicate with 
the other planets thus, by etheral sig- 
naling.” 

“How little of science, after all, we 
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knew in the eighteenth century! Yet 
how vain some four scientific men were! 
Then does not Marconi’s discovery solve 
the cable question ?”’ 

“No, his rate of transmission is com- 
paratively slow, and therefore costly. 
Cheap communication must still be by 
wire.” 

“But the speed of electricity is con- 
stant—eleven times round the world in a 
second, I think.” 

“Yes. But while Marconi sends one 
message, four messages each way can 
be simultaneously sent by wire. More- 
over the cable is not affected by storms. 
Marconi makes ceaseless experiments, 
and constantly improves his system, 
which already fills the place of unlaid, 
broken or over-costly cables.” 

“This is the most interesting subject 
you have introduced. Tell me more.” 

“His system, or some adaptation of it, 
has been adopted in the fleets and mer- 
cantile vessels of the world, so that every 
fitted ship is in electrical communication 
with shore and with other ships. Wrecks 
and disasters are averted; and a Nelson 
to-day could know the enemy’s posi- 
tions and mass his country’s forces at 
the threatened point without losing a 
moment.” 

“Can he do anything to cheapen com- 
munication between England and Amer- 
ica ?”” 

“He has personally encouraged me to 
hope for Anglo-American messages at a 
penny per word.” 


AUSTRALIA. 


“This Anglo-French-Belgian purchase 
is, I gather, the sole example of state- 
ownership of cables ?”’ 

“No. A few years ago the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, in face of bitter 
opposition from the cable companies, 
established a guaranteed ‘Pacific Cable 
Company,’ which has laid a cable from 
Canada to the Antipodes.”’ 

















How to Smash 
“ Australia and New Zealand! What 


countries are these ?”’ . 

“They are great British colonies, with 
a population of 4,000,000, in the South 
Pacific.” Another stare. 


A FEW FIGURES. 


“Your conclusion is, that the wisest 
and only feasible policy is for the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States to become joint purchasers of the 
Atlantic cables?” 

“Yes—at the present market price of 
their shares.” 

“Have you any evidence that this 
would make cabling cheaper ?”’ 

“Most conclusive evidence. Sir 
James Anderson, one of the most saga- 
cious of the ‘Cable Kings,’ dolefully pre- 
dicted that state purchase would mean 
an immediate reduction in cable charges 
of 50 per cent.” 

“That is to say, the peoples of Europe 
and America would find the gulf between 
them shrink to one-half its width ?”’ 

“Yes. Three hundred millions in 
Europe and eighty-five millions in North 
America.” 

He raised his hands in wonder. 

“What is the annual total of Amer- 
ican imports and exports? I remem- 
ber it at nearly the imposing figure of 
$20,000,000.” 

“It is now $3,000,000,000.” 

My interrogator’s lips seemed to be 
producing a long whistle of astonish- 
ment. But as before he produced 
throughout this interview no sound but 
his voice—vox et proeterea nihil. 

“What is the amount of your British 
general trade ?’’ 

“ About $5,000,000,000.”’ 

“What is your population ?”’ 

“Some 41,000,000.” 

“And what do these cable owners 
extort from you yearly for cabling ?”’ 

“ Nearly $15,000,000.” 


THE CULMINATION. 


After a pause my companion, who 
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seemed to labor under growing excite- 
ment, suddenly burst forth thus: 

“You tell me that a few greedy mon- 
opolists stand between these vast masses 
of human beings, pining for instan- 
taneous communication by means of 
this beneficent agency; and tax and 
throttle all this growing commerce ?”’ 

“Yes. The cable system of the world 
ramifies from London, and with state- 
ownership distance, oceans and deserts 
could not hinder universal exchange of 
thoughts as they arose. But the astute 
founders of the system, led by the late 
Sir John Pender, laid each wire, to 
Eygpt, India, South Africa, Australia 
and the United States, at a time when the 
potential value of cabling, its important 
bearing on human activity and happiness, 
were not generally recognized. They 
were like the speculators who buy up a 
gold-field before the presence of gold is 
known to others. When I first attacked 
them, in 1885,. their charges were out- 
rageous. Most of these charges have 
been beaten down; but they still demand 
per word to Argentina, 4s. 2d.; Barba- 
dos, 4s. 9d.; Benguela, 10s.; Brazil, 6s. 
5d.; British Guiana, 7s.; Chili, 5s. 9d.; 
China, 3s. 10d.; Colombia, 5s. 9d.; 
Gold Coast, 4s. 10d.; Japan, 4s. 10d.; 
West Indies, 3s. to 5s. We in England 
pay £1,000 a day to cable to Australia, 
£1,000 a day to India, £1,000 a day to 
South Africa, £1,000 a day to China and 
the East, and £3,000 a day to the United 
States. And nobody seems to know how 
to deal with this vampire trust.” 

AN EXPLOSION. 

The antique figure with the flowing 
locks of silvery gray strode to the fire- 
place, took a ponderous poker, and with 
one blow smashed a log that was burning 
red. There was a kind of volcano of 
gas, sparks, smoke and flame, but no 
sound. 

“Aha!’’ I thought, “if you go on like 
this, we shall have urgent need for your 
fire-engine association.” 
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“Act lawfully, justly, deliberately’’; 
said he; “but smash it!’” Round swung 
the poker again, like a stream of blue 
lightning, and once more it fell like a mace 
on the remains of the log, which this 
time disappeared in a gust of sparks. 

Then a strange thing happened. As 
I gazed, his figure became that of 
a clean-shaven man of forty in the 
black dress of a _ twentieth-century 
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butler. It was Jones, stirring my fire. 

“ Beg pardon, Sir,” said he, “I thought, 
as it is after midnight, you would like to 
be woke up.” 

“Ah, Jones,” I replied, taking my 
candle; “we all, men and nations, some- 
times badly need, in your phrase, to be 
“woke up.’”’ 


J. HenNIKER HEATON. 
London, England. 


CIVIC GOVERN- 


MENT: GALVESTON AND HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


I. GALVESTON. 


By GreorGeE WHARTON JAMES. 


N THE 8th day of September, 1900, 
the whole civilized world was 
shocked and horrified at the terrible news 
of a great natural disaster that had be- 
fallen Galveston, Texas. A fierce storm 
had blown a tidal wave over the city, 
destroying a large portion of it and 
sacrificing fully six thousand lives. For 
a short time, as was inevitable, chaos 
reigned. 

The city government was paralyzed, 
as several of its members were killed by 
the storm. New members were elected, 
but for fully a year no city could have 
been worse governed or its finances worse 
mmismanaged than they were under this 
municipal government. It was com- 
posed of twelve aldermen elected from 
the different wards of the city, as is com- 
mon throughout the United States. Not 
only did this city government demon- 
strate its total incompetency to handle 
the city in its ruined condition, but it 
really seemed as if the disaster had added 
to the usual incompetency, corruption, 
grafting, wastefulness of the city’s re- 
sources, sinecurism and conditions of 
general scandal. Though, of course, 


there were honest men in the city gov- 
ernment, they were in so small a minority 
as to be unable to stem the tide of inef- 
ficiencey and corruption. 

For years past, the annual budget of 
the city had exceeded its income from 
taxes and all other sources by fully 
$100,000 and at each meeting of the 
legislature, which occurs biennially, a 
bill was introduced asking for authority 
to issue bonds for this $200,000 of float- 
ing indebtedness. The city was ac- 
knowledged to be bankrupt, and ‘the 
payment of interest on its bonded in- 
debtedness had been defaulted for some 
time. Everything in the city belonging 
to the municipal government was in a 
state of chaos and ruin. The city hall 
and public buildings were in absolute 
dilapidation, the sidewalks of the whole 
city were dangerous and the pavement in 
the business streets were unsanitary, un- 
sightly and almost impassable. Every- 
thing seemed to be going from bad to 
worse. The disaster, instead of banding 
the officials together, seemed to provoke 
further dissension and quarreling and 
the city was fast drifting to complete 
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wreck and ruin, when a few of the lead- 
ing citizens got together and determined 
that, if possible, this scandalous state of 
affairs should cease and a new attempt 
be made to restore the city’s finances, 
as well as to put a stop to the scandals 
that were disgracing the city throughout 
the whole country. 

A committee was formed which as- 
sumed the title of the Galveston Deep- 
Water Committee. It was composed of 
fifteen of the leading men of the city and 
its members represented, possibly, in 
their various capacities, sixty per cent. 
of the tax valuation. To these men is 
undoubtedly owing the rehabilitation of 
the city’s finances, the organization on 
new lines of its city government, its pay- 
ment of all public indebtedness and the 
material progress in civic improvement 
that has become the astonishment and 
admiration of the world. 

These men got together and thoroughly 
discussed the local situation. They came 
to the conclusion that they had been mis- 
represented long enough. They decided 
that as they paid the major part of the 
taxes, they would make a desperate en- 
deavor to control the government for the 
benefit of the whole of the people, in- 
stead of providing sinecures for a lot of 
politicians, who cared for nothing but 
their own selfish interests. The prob- 
lems that faced them were enough to have 
daunted the hearts of brave and gallant 
men, and it is nothing to their discredit 
that occasionally a majority of the mem- 
bers did become discouraged as they saw 
the Herculean tasks that awaited them. 

The first thing to be done was to clean 
out the Augean stables of the political 
hyenas. This required the choosing of 
competent men to take their places. 
They decided also, if possible, to change 
the whole form of city government and 
instead of having the usual ward elec- 
tions to have the Governor of the state 
appoint four commissioners, who, with 
the mayor, should comprise the city 
government. 

To protect it from future storms, it 


was deemed necessary to build several 
miles of sea-wall to a height of some 
seventeen feet above mean low-water 
level. It was also deemed necessary to 
fill up all the low area of the city, which 
meant the practical raising of the whole 
area of the city to an average height of 
about six feet. 

When the committee faced these gi- 
gantic tasks, most of them felt inclined 
to throw up their hands, but three or 
four of their number insisted that what 
ought to be done could be done, if per- 
sistent energy and effort were maintained. 
Three of these men were chosen to for- 
mulate a new charter and to carry it 
through the legislature. These three 
men were R. Waverley Smith, the well- 
known capitalist of Galveston, Walter 
Gresham, formerly congressman from 
this district, and J. B. Minor, a success- 
ful business man now residing at Beau- 
mont. These men made out so good a 
case before the legislative committee 
and so thoroughly worked up the senti- 
ment in favor of helping out Galveston, 
and the dire straits of the city, owing to 
the hurricane, were such that that factor 
alone was forcefully presented as reason 
sufficient for justifying the change of 
government, so that when the bill was 
finally offered, it was duly passed, and 
on April 19, 1901, received the Governor's 
signature and became law. 

It must not be thought that the bill 
passed without opposition from the poli- 
ticians and even some of the citizens of 
Galveston. It was not to be expected 
that the jackals of the body-politic of 
any city would calmly submit to having 
their carrion removed. In other words, 
the old ward politics and the old-time 
adherence to bossism give opportunity 
for endless petty as well as large grafting, 
and the politicians fought the innovation 
tooth and nail. They sent delegations 
to Austin to help defeat the move. 
“The old charter was good enough for 
them; why not let well enough alone? 
If four men alone were entrusted with 
the government of the city, what dire 
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results might, and undoubtedly would, 
ensue.” But for once the law-makers 
were really and truly with the people, 
high and low, rich and poor,—all the 
people as opposed to the politicians, and, 
as I have said, the bill was passed and 
the new charter became law. 

It placed the city government in the 
hands of five commissioners, three of 
whom were to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and two elected by the people 
without any regard to city ward lines. 
The avowed object of this was to elimi- 
nate politics, as it was believed the 
Governor would appoint none but honest, 
capable and efficient men, and that thus 
a majority of the board could be relied 
upon regardless of the other two, should 
the city be so unfortunate as to have the 
wrong kind of men foisted upon it at the 
election. 

The question now was to find the men 
to act as commissioners, and the same 
committee, with its advisors, that had 
worked for the new charter, at once set 
to work to examine the qualifications of 
the men they hoped to secure for the 
positions. Five men were suggested to the 
Governor for selection: he appointed 
three of them and the other two were 
later elected by the city, and September 
18, 1901, the new government was duly 
installed in office. 

I now quote from a letter prepared by 
the Mayor President: 


“On taking charge, the commission 
government found an empty treasury, 
city without credit, employés paid in 
script which was subject to a large dis- 
count for cash, and floating indebtedness 
running back for several years. The 
personnel of the commission, together 
wth the heads of departments, inspired 
confidence, and the city was soon put on 
a cash basis, her credit restored so that 
it could go in the open market, buy 


supplies on same terms and prices as our 
best merchants or wealthiest citizens, 
and the outstanding script was being 


up 


taken with our surplus cash 
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as it accumulated in our treasury. 

“The result of the commission form of 
government met the expectation of its 
most ardent friends, and was the pride of 
every patriotic and civic-loving citizen. 
Every detail worked without any friction 
or hitch until a drayman was arrested 
and fined $10.00 by our recorder for vio- 
lating a sanitary ordinance. The case 
was appealed to the Criminal District 
Court, upon the ground that our whole 
city government was unconstitutional, 
hence the recorder had no authority 
whatever to impose a fine, and the ground 
for such action was that a majority of 
our commission being appointive, the 
citizen was deprived of the right of ballot 
guaranteed him by the Constitution. 
The Criminal District Court affirmed the 
verdict of the recorder, but the case was 
again appealed to the Supreme Criminal 
Court of the state, and to the great 
astonishment of our people that court 
by vote of two to one pronounced our 
form of government unconstitutional, on 
the ground that our citizens had no voice 
in the selection of our officers who were 
administering the government. Later the 
Supreme Civil Court held that the ap- 
pointive feature was constitutional, thus 
our commission was constitutional in 
civil matters but had no police jurisdic- 
tion. There was but one thing to be 
done and that was to apply to the legisla- 
ture then in session and nearing its close 
for a change in our charter eliminating 
the appointive feature, which was the 
weak point as decided by the Supreme 
Criminal Court. We regretted to give 
up this feature of our charter, because 
we believed that the very best material 
for our city government could always be 
had by the appointive clause it contained. 

The emergency required quick action, 
and upon application of our Board, 
joined by our citizens, the seemingly 
objectionable part of our charter was 
revoked, the entire elective feature sub- 
stituted and in just two days this act was 
passed unanimously by both branches of 
the state legislature, signed by the Gov- 











ernor on March 30, 1903, and election 
for five commissioners under the new 
charter was ordered.” 


This new charter contains, in the main, 
all the provisions of that granted in 1891, 
and is a most remarkable and interesting 
document. It is as much an innovation 
as was the Magna Charta wrested from 
King John by Stephen Langton and the 
barons, for it completely wrests the power, 
when the citizens choose to exercise it, 
from the politicians of any and all stripes. 

Here are some of its salient and novel 
provisions : 

The second section, defines the cor- 
porate limits which extend from the 
point on the east of the island of Gal- 
veston to Fifty-sixth street, or to include 
the league and labor of land known as 
the Menard Grant, thence to include 
Galveston Bay and Pelican Island, and 
one mile north thereof; and the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico extending south 
one league from the shore, from the 
channel and anchorage on the eastern 
end of Galveston Island to the western 
boundary of the city, so as to extend the 
police authority and jurisdiction, inclu- 
sive of Pelican Island, over all the area 
and territory aforesaid. 

Section Five calls for the election of a 
“Mayor and four commissioners, who 
shall constitute the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Galveston,” the 
Mayor to be President of the board and 
to be styled Mayor President and to 
exercise all the functions of mayors in 
other cities, and the “said board of 
commissioners shall constitute the mu- 
nicipal government of the City of Gal- 
veston.” 

Section Six confers upon the board all 
the rights, powers and duties of the mayor 
and board of aldermen of cities as may 
be conferred by the constitution and laws 
of the state, and declares the old board of 
aldermen at an end. 

The pay of the Mayor is $2,000 and 
that of each member of the board $1,200, 
per annum, payable monthly, each to 
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give bond in $5,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty. 

Section Twelve confers control and 
supervision over all city departments and 
calls upon them to designate “from 
among their members one commissioner 
who shall be known as ‘Police and Fire 
Commissioner,” and who shall have 
under his special charge the enforcement 
of all police regulations of said city and 
general supervision over the fire depart- 
ment thereof; and one commissioner 
to be known as the ‘Commissioner of 
Streets and Public Property,’ who shall 
have under his special charge the super- 
vision of the streets, alleys, public grounds 
and property of said city, and be charged 
with the duty of lighting the streets, and 
keeping the streets, alleys, public grounds 
and property in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition, and with the enforcement of all 
rules and regulations necessary to these 
ends, and who shall also have under his 
special charge the supervision of all pub- 
lic improvements, except as herein other- 
wise provided and shall see that all 
contracts therefor are faithfully complied 
with, and that the conditions of the grant 
of any franchise or privilege are faith- 
fully complied with and performed; and 
one commissioner, to be known as the 
‘Water-works and Sewerage Commis- 
sioner,’ who shall have under his special 
charge the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the water-works and 
sewer-system and departments of said 
city, and shall see to the enforcement of 
all regulations with respect to said de- 
partments and with respect to all revenues 
pertaining thereto; and one commis- 
sioner who shall be known as the ‘Com- 
missioner of Finance and Revenue,’ 
who shall have under his special charge 
the enforcement of all laws for the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes of every 
kind, and the collection of all revenues 
belonging to said city from whatever 
source the same may be derived, and 
who shall also examine into and keep 
informed as to the finances of such city.” 

Section Seventeen confers upon the 
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board all the power and they are charged 
with the duty “of making all laws or ordi- 
nances not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and laws of the state, touching 
every object, matter and subject within 
the local government instituted by this 
act.” 

Section Nineteen requires that they 
“at their first meeting after their qualifi- 
cation, or so soon thereafter as possible, 
shall select the following officers, to wit: 
a secretary, a treasurer, an attorney, a 
recorder or judge of the Corporation 
Court, an assessor and collector of 
taxes, a chief of police, a chief of the fire 
department, an engineer who shall also 
be superintendent of streets, an auditor, 
a secretary of water-works and sewerage 
departments, a harbor master, a sexton, 
a superintendent of water-works and 
sewerage, an engineer of the water-works, 
an assistant engineer of the water-works; 
and if deemed necessary by the Board, 
an inspector of water-works and sewerage 
plumbing, an assistant chief of police, an 
assistant chief of the fire department and 
an assistant city engineer. All said 
officers so elected shall hold their offices 
for two years, and until the election and 
qualification of their successors, unless 
removed by said Board of Commission- 
ers under the authority vested in it by 
this Act.” 

The salaries of the chief of police, 
secretary of water-works, water-works 
engineer and city engineer are fixed at 
$1,500; that of secretary, treasurer, at- 
torney, physician (health officer), super- 
intendent of water-works and sewerage, 
inspector of water and plumbing, at 
$1,200; harbor master, $1,000: sexton, 
$1,000; assistant engineer of water- 
works, $1,080; and the commissioners 
are restricted to a salary of $900 vearly 
for any officer elected by them to an 
office created by them. 

The board, in Section Thirty-two, is 
given full power “to remove any officer 
for incompetency, inefficiency, corruption, 
malconduct, malfeasance or nonfeasance 
in office, or such other causes as may be 
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prescribed by ordinance, after due notice 
in writing and opportunity to be heard 
in his defense.” 

Section Thirty-four confers general 
powers as to local governments, para- 
graph C reading: “To regulate, estab- 
lish and alter the grade of premises and 
to require the filling up and raising 
of the same to such grade at the cost of 
the owner, or cause the same to be done 
at his or her expense, in which event the 
cost of so filling and raising said premises 
shall be assessed against the same.” 

They are also granted full power to 
regulate, control or suppress disorderly 
houses and houses of prostitution or ill- 
fame, houses of assignation and gaming 
houses. 

They are also empowered to provide 
and operate a sewerage system and 
water-works for fire and other purposes, 
“and to pass ordinances for the con- 
demnation of property for the purpose 
of establishing, enlarging or maintaining 
a system of water-works whether within 
or without the limits of such city.” 

Section Thirty-seven confers upon 
them complete control over the harbor 
of Galveston, dredging, cleansing and 
protection, but in Section Thirty-eight 
they are limited in their expenditure to 
$3,000 per annum for the purpose of ob- 
taining and maintaining deep water in 
the harbor. 

Under this revised charter the election 
for the five commissioners was again held, 
and the same men were elected by hand- 
some majorities. The city to-day is 
under the control of the same men, save 
the Mayor, William T. Austin, who died 
in November, 1905, and in whose stead 
H. A. Landes is now serving. 

To quote again from the Mayor’s 
letter: 


“The meetings of the Board are held 
every Thursday evening at six o’clock, 
and as the utmost harmony prevails, 
business at these meetings is held and 
dispatched in the same manner as that of 
a bank or private corporation. The city 








hall is conspicuous by the absence of 
politicians and place-hunters, as a simple 
request in writing from the humblest 
citizen addressed to the Board meets 
with the same consideration as would the 
presence in person or by attorney of our 
most influential citizen. 

All purchases or contracts amounting 
to $500.00 or over are made or awarded 
on sealed bids after being duly adver- 
tised, and this saves our city thousands 
of dollars annually. 

“Our cash held for the different sink- 
ing funds is let out subject to call, on 
approved security.to our different moneyed 
institutions at three per cent. interest, 
which is now a source of considerable 
income. 

“Our Commissioner of Finance and 
Revenue at the beginning of each fiscal 
year estimates the income and receipts 
of the year, and our Board sitting as a 
whole formulates a budget making dis- 
position of our income, first taking care 
of fixed expenses such as interest and 
sinking fund on our bonds and salaries 
and each head of department furnishes 
an estimate of fixed expenses, and also 
contemplated permanent improvements 
in each particular department, care 
being taken that expenditures do not 
exceed receipts, and in no case is this 
budget deviated from. All unexpended 
balances at the end of each year revert 
back to general fund. 

“Our city owns its water plant and 
sewerage system, for which they issued 
special bonds, and the income not only 
takes care of the interest and sinking 
fund of these bonds, but pays a revenue 
to the city. It also owns and operates 
its electric-light plant, for its own use 
only, and being run in connection with 
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the water-works plant, thereby saves a 
considerable sum on lighting the city. 

“The Commission since its organiza- 
tion has paid off in settlement of old 
claims and made the following perman- 
ent improvements : 


Outstanding script and interest issued 


by previous administration,...... $169,924.32 
Outstanding judgments paid and can- 

GUE. Cas cece. c chesboeeice 21,086.49 
Permanent improvement, paving, 

rock, shelling streets, drainage, etc. 279,688.75 


Permanent improvement, water- 
works, fire department, Jno. Sealy 


Hospital, city hall, etc.,........ 124,040.88 


$594,689.89 


“Besides this, it has defrayed the 
fixed expenses of the city government on 
a cash basis, even to paying its laborers 
weekly in cash. And all this has been 
accomplished without borrowing one dol- 
lar, issuing bonds or increasing the rate 
of taxation, although our taxable values 
were reduced 25 per cent. by the calamity 
of 1900. The above sum of $594,689.89 
was saved and paid out of the general 
revenues after the fixed running expenses 
had been paid.” 


With the building of the sea-wall, the 
raising of the grades of Galveston and 
other civic improvements, I shall deal 
fully in a future article. As, however, 
other Texas cities have followed Galves- 
ton’s lead in the matter of the commission 
form of government, I determined to 
make a study of the conditions in the 
city of Houston, which was the first to 
adopt the new method. The extra- 
ordinary results which followed have 
made Houston almost as noted as 
Galveston. 

GrorGE WHARTON JAMEs. 

Pasadena, California. 





MASSACHUSETTS’ 


HISTORIC ATTITUDE IN REGARD 


TO REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT: THE 
TEACHINGS OF THE FATHERS. 


By Hon. Rosert Treat Paine, JR 


HE LEGISLATURE of Maine 
last spring passed unanimously 
the constitutional amendment for Direct- 
Legislation. Oregon, adopting Direct- 
Legislation in 1902, has successfully 
made tests of it at each election since. 
Thus wide-spread, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, is this movement, now rap- 
idly gaining headway, for the more direct 
impress of the popular will upon legisla- 
tion. 

In Massachusetts the mildest possible 
method in this direction has just been 
defeated in the House of Representatives 
where the representatives of the people 
refused to permit the people to make even 
an expression of their wishes as a guide 
or suggestion for legislative action. Yet 
the Constitution of Massachusetts in 
its Bill of Rights expressly asserts that 
the people have a right to give instruc- 
tions to their representatives, that is, not 
merely to offer advice but to issue in- 
structions. 

The conservative classes, who dislike 
what they imagine to be changes, con- 
tinually hark back to the good old times 
of the fathers. Let them consider for a 
moment, frankly and fairly, what those 
good old fathers actually thought and 
did, and then let them ask themselves 
whether the proposed law involved any 
change whatsoever in principle, or any 
deviation from the practice of the fathers. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts, 
with its specific declaration that the 
people can instruct their representatives, 
was adopted in 1780. It was prepared 
by a constitutional convention whose 
delegates were chosen by the people 
especially for that purpose. The leading 
men of the State were its members. 


Assembled in Cambridge, September 1, 


1779, their first action was to vote, 250 to 
1, to prepare a Bill of Rights. Why did 
they set such importance upon a Bill of 
Rights? Two years before the General 
Court had resolved itself into a constituent 
assembly and had drawn up a Constitu- 
tion which contained no Bill of Rights— 
no declaration of those fundamental 
rights which the long struggle of the 
Anglo-Saxon race had won at great cost 
and had established as the political 
essentials of liberty and self-government. 
This absence of a declaration of rights 
was one of the chief reasons why the 
Constitution submitted by the legislature 
had been strongly defeated by the people. 
Boston voted against it 968 to nothing. 

Therefore the constitutional conven- 
tion in 1779, direct from the people, de- 
termined to set forth and protect the 
fundamental rights of the people. John 
Adams, Sam. Adams and James Bowdoin 
were selected as a sub-committee to draft 
the Bill of Rights, and with the exception 
of the article on religion it was written 
by John Adams, who, afterwards the 
President of the United States, was 
probably the most learned authority in 
Massachusetts on political institutions. 

This right of instructions thus pro- 
claimed in our Constitution was no new 
or unusual right. Our fathers had con- 
tinually exercised it. Historians state, 
for intsance, that in 1772 and in 1774 
almost all the towns in the State with re- 
markable uniformity gave instructions to 
their representatives. 

Probably no town gives a better illus- 
tration of its frequent and continued use 
than Boston. According to the Town 
records apparently the first vote of in- 
structions dates far back to 1661. From 
that year down to the adoption of the 
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Constitution our fathers gave instruc- 
tions to their representatives, 1661, *62, 
63, °64, °65, 69, °77, °79, °81, °83, °85, 
1700, "15, 718, "19, *20, ’21 (twice), 22, 
"23, °27, °29, 81, °832, °33, *835, °36, ’38, 
"39, °44, °55, "64, °65, "66, *67, ’68, ’69, 
"70, "72, "73 (twice), "74, "76, °77, °78, °79 
and ’80 (May). This long enumeration 
establishes the fact beyond power of 
disproof that our fathers were accus- 
tomed to give instructions to their repre- 
sentatives. 

The subject-matter of these instructions 
covers pretty nearly the whole field of 
legislative activity both as to general 
principles and as to special topics: 
Education, morality, political conduct, 
agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
commerce, the fisheries, taxation, debt, 
military affairs, slavery and constitu- 
tional questions relating to the Mother 
Country and to the other colonies. The 
instructions of any one year varied from 
a single subject to a dozen, and in length 
often covered two pages and in one in- 
stance as many as six pages. 


The character and quality of the rep- 
resentatives were not lowered by this 
giving of instructions to them by the 


people. In 1685 the deputies to the 
General Court requested such instruc- 
tions. The leading men of the state 
were the representatives from Boston. 
They were men like John Hancock, who 
was President of Congress, 1774-1776, 
and was the first to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, President of the Con- 
vention that made our Constitution, and 
under it the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, from 1780 to 1784, and again 
from 1787 till his death in 1793; like Sam. 
Adams, James Bowdoin, James Sullivan, 
all of them Governors; James Otis, Oliver 
Wendell, John Lowell, William Phillips, 
and a long line of eminent men. 
Committees were selected at the town 
meetings to prepare these instructions, 
which were presented at a later meeting 
or adjournment, and after discussion 
or amendment, were adopted by the 
voters, and many a time unanimously. 
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On these committees may be found such 
names as John Adams, Sam. Adams, 
Samuel Eliot, Joseph Warren, Richard 
Dana and Edmund Quincy. 

It was not distrust of their zeal or abil- 
ity which prompted these instructions. 
The instructions usually began with an 
emphatic statement of testimony as to 
the confidence felt by their constituents 
in the integrity and capacity of their 
representatives and sometimes even with 
a similar statement as to the affection 
felt toward them. Nor did it make 
any difference how eminent or long-tried 
in the service were their representatives. 
No lack of faith led the men of Boston 
repeatedly to pass instructions for the 
great champion of their cause, the leader 
of their town meetings, Sam. Adams, 
when he was reélected as their represen- 
tative from 1766 to 1774, though in some 
of these years he was chosen unanimously. 
It was the freeman’s deliberate exercise 
of a fundamental political right. 

Observe what our fathers themselves 
thought of this right of instructions. 
In 1764 they state “By this choice, we, 
the free-holders of the town, have dele- 
gated you the power of acting in our 
public concerns, in general, as your 
prudence shall direct you; reserving to 
ourselves the constitutional right of ex- 
pressing our minds and giving you such 
instructions upon important subjects as 
at any time we may judge proper.” Two 
years later they state that “although it 
is not customary for us to give instruc- 
tions to our representatives for their 
conduct in all cases, or upon al occa- 
sions, yet we hold the right of so doing, 
whenever we think fit, to be sacred and 
unalienable.” 

It was this sacred and unalienable 
right, among others, which the legisla- 
ture omitted from its proposed Constitu- 
tion, but which the constitutional con- 
vention chosen by the people inserted 
through the authorship of John Adams 
and thus established as a bulwark of 
popular liberty not to be denied while the 
Constitution endures. 
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A single instance must suffice to show 
that the instructions adopted under the 
new Constitution, which is our present 
existing Constitution, run in almost 
identically the same form as before 1780. 

In 1783 Sam. Adams himself was on 
the committee to prepare the instructions. 
Having been a member of the constitu- 
tional convention and of the special 
committee of three to draft the Bill of 
Rights, no one better than he knew 
what that declaration in the Bill of 
Rights meant, as to the right of the peo- 
ple to instruct their representatives, and 
thus, under his direction, the instructions 
ran: “It is our unalienable right to 
communicate to you our sentiments, and 
when we shall judge it necessary or con- 
venient, to give you our instructions on 
any special matter, and we expect you 
will hold yourselves at all times bound to 
attend to and to observe them.” Such 
is the interpretation and the unanswer- 
able statement of our existing Constitu- 
tion from the mouth of Boston’s greatest 


leader in the days of the Revolution. 


The first instructions from Boston 
under the new Constitution were adopted 
in October, 1780, when among their 
seven representatives was Caleb Davis 
who was to be the Speaker of the House. 
Instructions followed in 1781, 1782, 1783 
and in 1785, when John Hancock the 
leading citizen of the state was elected 
one of the seven representatives thus 
instructed. 

The careful reader of the above in- 
structions, or rather of these opening 
sentences, for two pages of definite in- 
structions follow in each case, will notice 
that the sacred and unalienable right 
they claim is not only to give instructions 
to their representatives, but to express 
their minds and communicate their sen- 
timents. There are several instances 
where they thus refrained from issuing 
instructions and contented themselves 
with an expression of their opinion, as 
in 1715, 1716, 1726, 1742 and 1760. 

New significance and a larger meaning 
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attaches to the embodiment in our Con- 
stitution of this sacred and unalienable 
right of instructions when in the clear 
light of history we review the constant 
use our fathers made of that right which 
they regarded as so precious. 

This right of instructions must not be 
confused with the other rights enumer- 
ated in the same Article, No. XIX., of 
the Bill of Rights, the right, for instance, 
of “ Assembling, in an orderly and peace- 
able manner, to consult upon the common 
good, or the right of” “Requesting of 
the legislative body, by way of addresses, 
petitions, or remonstrances, redress of 
the wrongs done the people, or of the 
grievances they suffer.” The right of 
instructions cannot be juggled away by 
any emphasis placed upon the right of 
petition. They are separate and inde- 
pendent. Both ordained by the Consti- 
tution it is not open to admit the one and 
deny the other. 

To gain a still clearer comprehension 
of the views of the fathers as to the 
sovereign source of authority and the 
power of the people, the earlier Articles 
should be read and especially Article V., 
which states that all power residing 
originally in the people and being de- 
rived from them, the several officers of gov- 
ernment are their substitutes and agents, 
and are at all times accountable to them. 
Obviously the Constitution presupposes 
that the people as principals or masters 
may issue their instructions at such 
times as they may judge proper to those 
whom they have selected as their agents, 
and yet to make assurance doubly sure, 
that all citizens must realize the exis- 
tence of this fundamental right, the 
Constitution expressly states in Article 
XIX. 

The judges of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in an opinion rendered 
February 24, 1894, in reply to an inquiry 
from the House of Representatives, 
stated that the characteristic feature of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts was 
that it established “a government by the 
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representatives of the people, and not a 
government directly by the people. This 
was the kind of government to which the 
people were accustomed.” Yes, unde- 
niably, and beyond the power of present- 
day opponents of the constitutional pro- 
vision to dispute. Our fathers were 
accustomed to a representative govern- 
ment in which and under which they 
were accustomed to give instructions to 
their representatives as an essential in- 
gredient in that kind of government. 
The Supreme Court proceeds to explain 
that the people reserved to themselves 
no direct power of supervision. They 
provided for no appeal to themselves 
from any legislative, executive or judicial 
act. They apparently relied upon fre- 
quent elections; upon the right of meet- 
ing and consulting upon the common 
good; upon the right of petition and of 
instructing their representatives; upon 
impeachment; etc. 

The Constitution as a whole estab- 
lishes the government. All rights em- 
bodied in it together make up and con- 
stitute what is characterized as a repre- 
sentative government. The right of 
instructions which our fathers declared 
sacred and unalienable comes as near as 
any one to being the keystone of the arch. 
Because they possessed and relied upon 
the right of instructions, with others, 
they therefore did not provide for direct 
power of supervision. 

The supreme faith of the fathers in the 

ple as a whole is most strikingly ex- 
emplified in the fact that they were the 
first ever to submit to a Referendum vote 
by the people, the acceptance or rejection 
of a Constitution. The other Colonies 
had each of them before 1780 settled upon 
their Constitutions. Not one of them 
had submitted it to the people. To 
Massachusetts belongs the credit for 
this almost amazing innovation of the 
establishment of the fundamental Frame 
of Government directly upon the will of 
the whole people. In a letter of August, 
1776, John Adams had prophetically 
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written “The right of the people to es- 
tablish such a government as they please 
will ever be defended by me, whether 
they choose wisely or foolishly.” This 
confidence of the fathers in the people 
was based on and justified by their expe- 
rience and knowledge that the people 
both in their local communities and in 
the colony as a whole had exercised large 
powers and had displayed the highest po- 
litical sagacity. Trained in the town- 
meeting system each voter became an 
important and self-respecting member of 
the governing body. Both the Massa- 
chusetts Bay and the Plymouth Colonies 
had started with every freeman entitled 
to take part in the “Greate and Generall 
Court.” 

In Plymouth Colony, in spite of the 
fact that the spreading of the settlements 
and the increase in the number of the 
towns made it very inconvenient and 
difficult for all the freemen to attend the 
regular meetings of the General Court, 
although a fine of three shillings was 
imposed for absence, it was arranged that 
while to the other meetings delegates 
from the towns should attend to carry 
on the regular affairs of government, yet 
to the meeting in June all the freemen 
should be ordered to come in order to 
elect officers, and also to enact laws or if 
deemed prejudicial to repeal those passed 
by their delegates at the other meetings 
of the General Court. The Plymouth 
Colony records state that as late as June 
8, 1657, “ The whole body of the freemen 
personally appeared and enacted sundry 
laws.” 

Imagine the surprise and indignation 
of the fathers who in the earliest years 
had this right and power and had exer- 
cised it themselves to enact laws and 
who had also for long years issued in- 
structions to their representatives, if they 
had been told by modern wiseacres that 
they had neither the wisdom nor the right 
even to offer advice as a suggestion to 
their representatives as to the laws they 
desired. 
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It has been well said that our govern- 
ments established a system of checks 
and balances. Of late years the political 
machinery has been so largely controlled 
by the party machines and the bosses and 
so strongly influenced, in many cases, by 
the lobbying of powerful interests that 
the system has at times almost seemed 
to degenerate, as regards legislation 
beneficial to the common people, into a 
system of all check and no balance. 
Again we need the mighty inspiration 
of the popular voice. Again we need a 
Sam. Adams to arouse and lead the men 
of Boston and of the state in champion- 
ship of great measures that they may 
insist on appropriate electoral methods 
by which to make their will felt. Through 
the voice of the people instructing their 
representatives “through their constitu- 
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tional and unalienable right of instruc- 
tions’? we need the stimulus that shall 
cause the laws to keep pace with the 
keener moral conscience and with the 
advancing political sentiment of the age. 
Though the present political methods 
handicap or prevent their just participa- 
tion, the people not only are ready but 
are eagerly desirous of the legitimate 
exercise of their ample right and power 
to assume more specifically the burden 
and responsibility of popular government. 
This is the best guaranty that our Ameri- 
can form of government will continue 
increasingly successful to the end, and 
that like the fathers, the people will con- 
tinue to deserve and to receive the 
abundant blessings of Providence. 
Rosert Treat Paine, JR. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. 


By Tuomas McGrapy. 


Note: ‘Thomas McGrady, the author of the fol- 
lowing paper, was for fifteen years a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church, ever standing high in 
the respect and love of the people to whom he 
ministered. Coming from a race that had been 
oppressed for generations in the Old World, he 
had learned to hate injustice and oppression with 
a deathless hatred; and in the free, intellect- 
———- atmosphere of America he had learned 
the duty of exercising reason, and thinking 
what others decreed one 


rather than parrottin 
hens boyhood a great reader 


ight think. He was 


and after he entered the cage of the church he 
t 


not only studied exhaustively the writings of the 
greatest of the church fathers, but he also read the 
works of the master thinkers of recent centuries 
who had done so much to advance the cause of 
science, justice, and freedom. In the philosophy 
of Socialism he believed was to be found the po- 
litical economy that embodied the ethics of Jesus 
and that would emancipate the toilers of all lands 
while binding them together in a great and truly 
fraternal brotherhood for mutual development and 
happiness. He advocated the principles of Social- 
ism with much the same religious fervor that 
marked the apostolate of Giuseppe Mazzini. His 
ee ney broadened his intellectual vision, 
and in his writings he spoke of the debt civilization 
owed to Charles Darwin. He was not blind to 
the immense service rendered to the oppressed 


and the struggling ones by the fearless pen of 
Emile Zola. His adherence to Socialism and the 
breadth of thought that could see in the 
writings of such men as Darwin, Zola and Renan, 
aroused the indignation of the dignitaries of the 
Roman Church. The priest was ordered to re- 
cant and to cease to proclaim his adherence to the 
social philosophy which he believed most perfectly 
to mirror forth the teachi of the Founder of 
Christianity. This brought him face to face with 
a most important question. A great temptation 
confronted him. In the church he had a good 
position, a comfortable living, and for one as in- 
tellectually brilliant and naturally gi as was 
Father McGrady, steady and id advance in 
positions of power and honor in the priesthood 
was assured. Moreover, he loved the Mother 
Church with all the deep affection that his race 
feels for the Roman Catholic religion; but to yield 
to the autocratic demand of the hierarchy would 
be to be false to what he believed to be the high 
demand of justice, duty and human rights. It 
was to be false to the teachings of Jesus and the 
early fathers of the church as he understood these 
t ings. In a word, it would be to sacrifice his 
moral and mental integrity. A less high-minded 
man, @ person more interested in the flesh-pots of 
Egypt and personal ease and advancement, would 
have succumbed to the double temptation, stifling 
his conscience and sense of right; but this was 
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impossible for one so constituted as is Mr. McGrady, 
and with feelings of profound t that the church 
he so loved refused to permit him to be an intel- 
lectually free man and to proclaim the ethics of 
social justice, he resigned his position, leaving a 
congregation that idolized him. Something of the 
love and reverence felt for him by the members of 
the church in which he had long ministered may be 
gained from the following extract from a leading 
news article published on the first of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, on December 8, 
1902. The article opened with these words: 


‘Yesterday morning, toa congregation that packed 
his church, St. Anthony’s, ~ — Kentucky, 
Rev. Father Thomas McGrady announced that 
he was no longer their pastor, as he had resigned 
the charge, left the priesthood and the church in 
which he had been reared.” 


Of the reception of his resignation by the con- 
gregation the Commercial Tribune said: 


“‘When Father McGrady made his rather startling 
statement, yesterday morning, to his congregation, 
there followed a remarkable scene. 

“**T am no longer your pastor, and this will be 
my farewell sermon,’ were the introductory words. 
It seemed as if all, old and young, knew and fully 
realized the import of the announcement. There 


IVERSE opinions are held to-day, 

in the United States, by the con- 

flicting schools of political and economic 
thought on the influence that the Cath- 
olic Church will exercise in suppressing 
the growth of the socialist movement. 
It has been frequently intimated, and 
sometimes openly declared, by repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, that the Church of Rome 
will be the bulwark against the onward 
tide of economic revolution, and their 
views have been sanctioned in many 
cases by the metropolitan press. The 
disciples of the Marxian philosophy 
maintain that any Church which pre- 
sumes to dabble in politics is destined 
to suffer loss and sustain defeat by dis- 
union and dismemberment; for in that 
field of thought and activity the laic 
asserts his independence and will not be 
governed by clerical authority, and in 
support of their views they refer to 
Protestant secession in the United States 
on the question of slavery. Again it is 
said that Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy and Germany are dominated by 
Catholic influence, and yet in those 
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of heads, and men, women and children 
For let it be said that Father M 


was bowi 
wept. 


no matter how far he departed from the rules and 
doctrines of his church, was still greatly beloved by 
his co 
river. 


tion in the little city just across the 
, y had come to know him as their spirit- 
ual father and adviser, as their fellow-man and 
physician. He comforted them Lee but he 
also had time and again comforted them and others 
physically. For he went about often doing 
to those of the faith and to those not of the faith. 
In Bellevue, in the neighboring communities and 
on this side of the river the man came to be known. 
His ministrations were to the sick physically as well 
as to the sick spiritually. 
“After the services all of the 
tion lingered and eo ee * ed ved 
tor, weeping an leading wi im not to 
cove thes, Ir was 6 seems samme te @ie@a 
and in this country. But the priest remained firm.” 


The following contribution by Mr. McGrady, 
coming os B Gove Sonn S sien et aoe 
fee or fifteen years, with a splendid record for 
aithful service, and who gave up a position of 
ease, with splendid before him, rather 


lovers cated Tom. justice and human 
progress.—Editor of Tue ARENA. 


countries both the Catholic laity and 
members of the Catholic clergy give 
their support to the revolution. 

Having spent fifteen years in the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and being 
thoroughly acquainted with the history, 
theology, laws, institutions and the spirit 
and ambition of the Church, I am pre- 
pared to give an opinion on this much 
mooted question. ‘The inference drawn 
from Protestant dismemberment on the 
question of slavery in America has no 
application to the empire of the Pope. 
The Catholic Church is an organization 
which has its center of unity in the 
Eternal City, cemented by the primacy 
and infallibility of the Holy See. She 
has the same faith, speaks with the same 
voice, commands with the same author- 
ity and inspires the same obedience 
wherever her temples are erected and 
her altars are consecrated to receive the 
homage and adoration of her loyal 
children. The Pope cannot err in pro- 
claiming dogmatic and moral definitions, 
A Catholic must accept the entire body 
of doctrines or he ceases to be a Catholic. 
There is no place for individual opinions. 
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Private interpretation is strictly pro- 
hibited. Reason is dethroned and au- 
thority usurps its place. This accounts 
for the fact that an intelligent Catholic 
never becomes a Protestant. The 
moment he repudiates one dogma of his 
faith he bids farewell to the altar of his 
sires and adopts the religion of science. 
The Pope is not infallible if he commit 
a single error, and if the Pope be not 
infallible, the Bible is a human creation, 
and Christianity is a human institu- 
tion. 

The Catholic Church brooks no com- 
promise. She maintains her position 
with heroic courage. She disputes every 
inch of territory claimed by science, and 
only submits when absolutely conquered, 
though she never admits defeat. She 
meets the enemy with scorn and defiance. 
When victory ulitmately perches on the 
flag of her adversary, she adroitly veers 
around, and qualifies her doctrines and 
attempts to reconcile her views with the 
logical and indisputable deductions from 


the facts of scientific discovery, and 
finally adopts the universally accepted 
conclusions of the learned without reser- 


vation. But in this triple attitude of 
defiance and condemnation, compromise 
and reconciliation, submission and accep- 
tation, she maintains that she has never 
changed. She canrot admit defeat. 
The acknowledgement of defeat is a 
confession that she had previously erred 
in condemning what she now sanctions, 
and such concession would demolish the 
doctrine of infallibility. She evades all 
difficulties arising from her contradic- 
tions, by creating in the person of the 
Holy Father a dual character, in one of 
which he plays the réle of a human being 
with all the defects of a fallible creature, 
and in the other he is the vicegerent of 
the Nazarene, and his utterances in that 
capacity are hallowed with divine author- 
ity. Popes have contradicted the pro- 
nouncements of their predecessors, but 
the Church has always contended that 
the first spoke in his human character, 
while the latter expressed the fiats of 
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heaven. It is an arduous task to decide 
when the incumbent of the Holy See 
speaks with human, and when he speaks 
with divine authority. It is this uncer- 
tainty which enables the Church to pro- 
claim the condemnation of science in 
solemn and terrific language, and at the 
same time to escape the censure of com- 
mitting herself to error. The Pope may 
err, but the Church is infallible, for the 
Pope errs only in his human character. 
Thousands of books have been written, 
and the learning and genius of the Church 
has been expended in disproving the fact 
that the heliocentric theory was con- 
demned by papal authority. Doctor 
McGlynn was excommunicated by the 
Holy See for advocating the Single Tax, 
and the Papal encyclical on labor, issued 
in 1891, distinctly mentions the land 
question and unequivocally places the 
doctrine advocated by Henry George 
under the ban. Two years later Doctor 
McGlynn was restored to the Church, 
without a word of recantation, and the 
Church maintained that he had never 
been excommunicated. 

The Roman Church succeeded the 
Roman Empire, and she inherited the 
institutions, the literature and the laws 
of her pagan predecessor. The dominion 
of the Cesars was world-wide. It ex- 
tened from the vine-clad hills of Cale- 
donia to the ramparts of Gog and Magog. 
It was the mightiest power on the globe. 
Roman ambition thirsted for universal 
empire. It was the dream of the bard 
and the pride of the statesman. It was 
the inspiration of its legions and the glory 
of its generals. But a conquering nation 
must cultivate the science of jurispru- 
dence. Law follows the sword. Rome 
became familiar with the customs of the 
conquered tribes, and from this vast 
knowledge of the common law of diverse 
peoples she created the most remarkable 
system of jurisprudence that the world 
has ever known. The Papacy was es- 
tablished on the throne of the Cesars, 
and inherited the ambition for universal 
empire. The study of law was an es- 
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sential concomitant of this glorious dream, 
and the Roman ecclesiastics became 
masters of Roman jurisprudence. They 
adopted the law of pagan Rome as the 
basis of ecclesiastical law. The canon 
law and the civil law are wedded, and 
whenever the Church met the barbarian, 
she combined the establishment of gov- 
ernment with the Christianization of the 
tribe. The Roman ecclesiastics are the 
ablest lawyers and diplomats that Chris- 
tian civilization has produced For three 
hundred years they defeated all the efforts 
of juridical lore in England to enforce 
the laws of mortmain which were passed 
to prevent the growth of vast estates in 
the possession of the monastic institu- 
tions. 

The Church of Rome is the most 
potent psychological factor since the 
dawn of history. In the language of 
Lord Macaulay, she has been created 
and fortified by the wisdom of fifty gen- 
erations of statesmen till her organiza- 
tion is almost perfect. She knows how 
to adapt herself to circumstances and to 
utilize the ability of individuals and the 
eccentricities of human character. She 
inspired the youthful hero with visions 
of glory and transformed the religious 
dreamer into an ardent soldier of the 
Cross, and Loyola created an army that 
has braved the perils of land and wave 
to extend the Papal empire. She has 
found a place for the ambitions of the 
high and the lowly. She has opened a 
way for the exercise of masculine power 
and of feminine enthusiasm. Through 
the confessional the voice of the millions 
resound in her ears. She is familiar 
with their thoughts and desires, their 
woes and sorrows, their pleasures and 
joys, their sins and crimes, their strength 
and weakness. She is acquainted with 
their social and domestic relations. She 
knows the heart of the peasant and the 
soul of the king, the simplicity of the 
cottage and the splendor of the court. 
She knows how to mete out rewards and 
threaten punishment so as to accom- 
plish her designs. She is imperious with 


the weak and bland with the mighty, 
when she realizes that she will lose in the 
conflict. When fear is the best weapon 
she is relentless, when courage is requisite 
she is equal to the occasion. Persuasion 
is used when command would fail. She 
rewards the loyal and efficient servant 
with the highest honors, and she visits 
the obstinate with excommunication and 
degradation. Her ritual is charming, 
her ceremonial is grand, and her services 
dazzle the mind of the untutored with 
reverential awe. With these marvelous 
gifts, using every weapon, appealing to 
every sentiment and every emotion in 
the human heart, adapting herself to 
every phase of human society, and to the 
temperament and peculiarities of every 
individual, anticipating every danger, 
ready at all times for sedition and revolt, 
enlisting in her service the highest talent— 
men and women taken from all ranks of 
life, she has outlived feudalism, which 
is her natural environment; she has 
flourished with modern democracy, and 
although declining, still controls the 
thoughts of millions. Her authority and 
her institutions have been the secret of 
her power and the means of her long 
domination. 

Protestantism has never been clothed 
with the circean charms of Romanism. 
Luther rebelled against the domination 
of the Vatican, repudiated Papal au- 
thority, and established the principle of 
private interpretation. Ecclesiastical in- 
fallibility vanished. The laic was en- 
dowed with the privilege of seeking his 
inspirations from the sacred books. The 
ceremonial was simplified, the services 
were performed in the vernacular, the 
charm of mystery faded from the temple, 
and the majesty of God no longer reigned 
in the silence of the sanctuary. The 
clergyman lost his superiority. The 
Church sacrificed her supremacy in the 
spiritual world and the pulpit can no 
longer dictate to the pews. ‘The parson 
is the hired servant of the congregation 
and his position depends on the will of 
the people. Clerical aristocracy was 
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abolished and spiritual democracy was 
enthroned. Hence when the question 
of slavery was agitating the American 
nation, the parson presiding over a 
slave-holding congregation, was com- 
pelled to defend the masters from the 
charge of infamy. He had no choice in 
the matter. He must be consistent. If 
slavery was wrong it was his duty to 
denounce the crime and reprimand the 
master. As the slave was property, the 
clergyman could not interfere with that 
sacred right and hold his position as 
pasior of the Church. His material 
interest inspired him to sanctify the 
servitude of the Ethopian with biblical 
quotations and consecrate the use of the 
lash with divine authority. 

The priest is appointed by the bishop 
and the bishop is created by the Pope, 
and the entire hierarchy is independent 
of the laity. The Catholic has not the 
courage to rebel against the authority 
of the Church, for rebellion signifies 
excommunication and eternal damnation. 
Only a complete religious revolution 
could break the dominion of the clergy. 
Owing to the iron-clad authority of 
Rome, and the appalling results of ex- 
communication to the loyal Catholic, 
revolutions are rare in the Papal empire, 
and only occur after centuries of abuse 
and oppression. Revolt was brewing in 
the Church for three hundred years 
before it took definite form in the Protest- 
ant Reformation. The monarch of the 
Tiber still reigns in the City of the Twins, 
and royal principles still govern the 
Catholic Church throughout the world. 

In attacking socialism the Roman 
hierarchy eliminates economic discussion 
and evades the cesure of dabbling in 
politics by removing the question from 
the material to the spiritual plane, basing 
the condemnation of the Marxian phil- 
osophy on dogmatic and ethical prin- 
ciples. This method of warfare termin- 
ates all controversy The Catholic can 
not repudiate Papal authority and re- 
main within the pale of the Church. 
Her decision is final. He bows in sub- 


mission to the voice of the Church, for 
she has charge of the fountain of grace 
and holds the keys to the eternal man- 
sions. 

Even when the Catholic has lost fa.th 
in the divine mission of the Church it is 
a long time before he can escape her 
psychological influence. I shall never 
forget my personal experience. I dreaded 
to take the final step. It meant the 
sacrifice of my dearest friends, and 
associates. I turned from the fondest 
memories of my childhood, and I tried 
to forget the sweetest recollections of my 
ministerial career. But they have lin- 
gered in my mird like charming dreams 
with visions of pleasures that were for- 
ever dead. With the memory of my 
anguish still fresh and green, I can 
sympathize with the devout Catholic 
who must choose between the Church 
and socialism. In my case it was a 
battle between head and heart. My 
reason led me forth from the sanctuary, 
but sentiment and affection cried out for 
me to remain at the altar. In the case 
of the simple and untutored laic, heart 
and mind combine their powers in claim- 
ing his fidelity to the ancient creed. 

A few priests in Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Germany have ac- 
cepted the doctrines of socialism, but 
they are not as a rule active in the work. 
They observe silence and their influence 
is not widely felt. Moreover those coun- 
tries are not dominated by Catholic 
thought. Holland is Protestant. In 
Belgium Catholic sentiment is wielded 
in defense of the throne and the castle, 
and its influence is confined to women 
and children. In France republicanism 
is identified with atheism and the royal- 
ists, in codperation with the Church, 
have utilized the superstitions of the 
ignorant peasantry to overthrow demo- 
cratic government and reinstate the 
Bourbons, though both the clergy and 
the nobility are permeated with unbelief. 
Ninety per cent. of Frenchmen are 
avowed agnostics. In Italy religion is 
practically dead. The temples are de- 
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serted, the priests are called beggars, 
and the Pope is treated with contempt. 
I have witnessed services in St. Peter’s 
on Sunday, and there were not two score 
worshipers in that vast edifice, the 
largest and grandest in the world. There 
are four hundred churches in Rome and 
the total number of attendants at a 
Sunday service will not aggregate twenty 
thousand people. 

Christianity is rapidly decaying in the 
kingdoms of its early birth, its prolonged 
career and its magnificent triumphs. 
Wherever Protestantism established its 
empire and became the dominant creed, 
the ancient church revived and grew 
and flourished with the new faith. 
Catholic and Reformer met on the arena, 
and the contending armies of the Naz- 
arene crimsoned land and wave with 
human blood. Bigotry was engendered; 
religious fanaticism was inflamed; hatred 
and vilification, criminations and recrim- 
ination followed; and the best energies 
of the Christian mind were expended in 
disputes over the versions of the Bible 
and the authenticity and inspirations of 
the sacred books. The mutual ani- 
mosity of the embattled hosts eventuated 
in the obscuration of the mental horizon, 
the prevention of scientific investigation, 
the intensification of religious fanaticism, 
and the perpetuation of ignorance and 
superstition. 

The countries that were not invaded 
by the evangelists of the new creed, es- 
caped the reign of spiritual frenzy, and 
the laity were preserved from mental 
pertubation, which is the greatest ob- 
struction to accurate observation. The 
hierarchy was subjected to close scrutiny 
and fearless criticism; the conduct of 
Pope and priest was weighed; the peo- 
ple thought and observed, and observa- 
tion led to investigation and the ascer- 
tainmen' of truth. Hence Italy and 
France have repudiated the Church. 
Catholic sentiment has lost its influence 
over the Belgian population, and relig- 
ious reverence is rapidly vanishing in Spain 
and Austria. Protestant supremacy was 
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established in Germany, but the Germans 
are thinkers and philosophers, and ecclesi- 
astical domination has perished in the 
land of Luther. 

For these reasons no comparison can 
be inferred from Catholic defection in 
Europe to substantiate the claim that 
the Church will not be able to control 
her populiaton in America. In _ the 
foreign countries cited, Catholic influence 
is destroyed and Catholic faith is dead. 
The priests, like the people, are gener- 
ally free-thinkers, and have no sympathy 
with the pretensions of the Papacy. 
Economic pressure is far more acute 
than it is in America and it is felt by the 
clergy as well as the laity. Catholic 
Europe has been burdened by convents 
and monasteries and religious fraternities, 
besides the ever-increasing army of secu- 
lar priests. The congregations are dim- 
inishing and the revenues are dwindling. 
The ecclesiastical funds in Italy are 
mainly derived from offerings presented 
by the faithful in other lands, from for- 
eign collections and from money ex- 
pended by tourists who come from all 
parts of the world to visit the cradle of 
Western civilization and the home of 
infant Christianity. There is a plethora 
of clerical force, and the surplus army of 
spiritual toilers enables the bishops, the 
employing class, to reduce wages and 
exercise despotism. It is these condi- 
tions that make the clergy of Catholic 
Europe revolutionists. Their constant 
defection from the ranks of the priest- 
hood excites no wonder among the people 
and fails to intimidate the dominant ele- 
ment in the Church. 

Again, the Socialist Party in Catholic 
Europe is distinguished by the magnifi- 
cent array of talent which it has enlisted 
in its cause. Learning, culture and re- 
finement of the highest type have been 
consecrated to the work of the new civili- 
zation. There genius finds a magnificent 
stage for the display of its powers. The 
scholar, the orator and the thinker be- 
come national characters, and meet with 
men of the highest aspirations and women 
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excelling in all the charming graces of 
their sex. The priest makes no social 
sacrifice in casting his lot with the toilers 
of Catholic Europe. There is every in- 
centive to inspire the lover of liberty, 
and when the revolutionary blood of the 
ecclesiastic has been stirred by the op- 
pression which he has endured, and thedes- 
potism that he beholds in theland, heaban- 
dons the altar and ascends the rostrum. 

It will be a long time before similar 
conditions prevail in America, and it will 
be a long time before the Catholic Church 
loses her power in this country. Relig- 
ous intolerance and fanaticism still exist 
in the north of Europe, and in the British 
Isles, where the hostile camps of the 
Christian empire have long fought for 
their sacred rights; and although it is 
not manifested on the surface, that 
bigotry has been transplanted on the 
shores of the Western world, and Catholics 
and Protestants contend for supremacy in 
the land of Columbia. This is a Protest- 
ant nation. It was populated by immi- 
grants and exiles and colonists from lands 
where Protestant supremacy had been 
established. The Catholic, fleeing from 
persecution in his native land, met here 
the enemy of old. The battle was re- 
newed, hatred for the heretic and Cath- 
olic was transmitted, and jealousy still 
survives and keeps alive the flaming 
billows of religious zeal. Here the Cath- 
olic is loyal and devout, and ready to 
suffer for his faith. Although this is a 
Protestant realm, Rome is stronger in 
America than in any other land beneath 
the sun, and it is on the shores of the 
Western world that she is determined to 
make her last grand fight for universal 
domination, She is mighty in the loy- 
alty of her people, and that devotion of 
her children enables her to play a mag- 
nificent réle on the stage of American 
politics. 

There are three million Catholic voters 
in this republic. Although the Church 
claims that she does not interfere with 
the politics of her subjects, nevertheless, 
she controls their votes. She denounces 
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neither of the old parties, for both stand 
for the established order. It is imma- 
terial to her whether the Democratic or 
the Republican is elected. But when- 
ever the candidate takes a position against 
the Church or advocates a measure that 
would be detrimental to the pretensions 
of the Papacy, or the interests of the 
hierarchy, he is destined to meet his 
Waterloo. This spirit of solidarity of 
the Catholic population was manifested 
in California when Judge Maguire was 
nominated for governor. San Francisco 
had always gone Democratic by a large 
majority, but in that campaign, owing 
to the influence of the Church, San Fran- 
cisco went Republican by an equally 
large majority, and Maguire was de- 
feated. Maguire was called a renegade, 
because he had deserted the creed of his 
fathers. On the morning of the election, 
Father Yorke’s speech, delivered the 
previous night, in which he excoriated 
Maguire and called upon Catholic fidelity 
throughout the state to preserve the 
commonwealth from the pollution of the 
apostate was printed in all the Republi- 
can dailies in California. As a result of 


that diplomatic stroke the Republican 
nominee was elected. 


Through the ballot the Catholic Church 


is the mistress of the situation. She can 
defeat any candidate, blight the career 
of the politician and control the action 
of the statesman. She forced the gov- 
ernment of the United States to send its 
representative to the Vatican armed 
with plenipotentiary powers to grant all 
her claims in the Philippine Islands. 
She affiliates with no political party, and 
yet she dominates the two great parties 
of this country. She compels the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans to court her 
patronage and seek her influence. When 
the Know-Nothings of America affiliated 
with the Republican Party, the Demo- 
crats denounced the narrow-minded pol- 
icy of the bigots, and they gained the 
votes of the Catholics throughout the 
land and the sanction of the Roman 
Church. 
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In the coming confict between the old 
order and the new, the Papacy must by, 
its inherent constitution, take its stand 
with the conservative element. Progress 
means its death-knell. The dogmas of 
the Roman Church will not endure the 
test of scientific analysis. ‘Therefore she 
seeks refuge in the shadows of ignorance. 
The inauguration of socialism is the tri- 
umph of democracy, and the Catholic 
Church is a relic of feudalism. The es- 
tablishment of socialism is the death of 
aristocracy and the Church has ever 
maintained the divine right of kings and 
the divine institution of castes. Social- 
ism stands for justice to all, special priv- 
ileges to none. It stands for economic 
equality, which would enable the toiling 
millions to enjoy all the blessings of 
civilization which glorify the dawn of the 
twentieth century. Under its régime the 
child would be redeemed from the bond- 
age of toil, and spend its youthful years 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
fortified with the advantages of the highest 
education it would spend its leisure hours 
Ignorance would 


in thought and study. 
ulitmately disappear from the land. The 
political and economic tenets of socialism 
can never be reconciled with the aristo- 


cratic pretensions of Rome. Self-preser- 
vation, the first law of nature, will in- 
spire the Church to cast her lot with the 
capitalists, and she will ever use her 
influence in the perpetuation of elass- 
rule and the domination of wealth. 

The commercial magnates realize the 
potency of the Catholic Church in direct- 
ing the minds and governing the thoughts 
of her subjects. They know that she is 
their most redoubtable ally, and there- 
fore they woo her favors and cringe at 
her throne. Edward the Seventh made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Apostles. 
The Kaiser followed his example. The 
President of the American Republic sent 
handsome gifts to the throne of St. 
Peter, and Morgan redeemed costly 
vestments and presented them as tokens 


of respect to the Fisherman on the shores 
of the Tiber. 
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The press will publish no communica- 
tion of a derogatory character against the 
interest of the hierarchy, and the Protest- 
ant pulpit has ceased to hurl anathemas 
at the Vatican. Presidents, politicians, 
statesmen, financial kings and industrial 
magnates, journalists and publishers, 
realize that Rome is a mighty potentiality 
on the American continent and they 
court her smiles and fear her frowns. 
Rome uses the boycott with terrific re- 
sults. With this weapon of coercion 
she dominates the political and the com- 
mercial sphere from the ruler of the nation 
to the humblest merchant. 

The Socialists in this country are 
lacking in every qualification that would 
enable them to meet the onslaughts of 
their spiritual foe. Learning, eloquence, 
diplomacy, are all on the side of Rome. 
Hero-worship controls every rank of 
society, and its baneful influence has al- 
ways been wielded to aid the rich and the 
powerful in crushing and exploiting the 
poor and the weak. The toilers are espe- 
cially victims of this form of idolatry. 
They have been oppressed by the ruling 
class and have been deprived of the 
higher gifts of civilization. It is quite 
natural for them to offer their adoration 
at the shrine of those who are distin- 
guished by the magnitude of their wealth 
and the profundity of their erudition, 
especially when the press and the 
pulpit, the school and the university, 
hold these men before the world as ex- 
amples for imitation and public homage. 
The Catholic Church is the nursery of 
hero worship, and the Catholic working- 
man is more servile in his veneration at 
the altar of the human god than his 
fellow toilers. Every institution of his 
creed is permeated with this potential 
cult. The Socialists spurn hero-worship. 
They are familiar with the law of devel- 
opment, and know that the great and the 
mighty are the creatures of environment. 
They are students of anthropology, bi- 
ology, criminology and sociology, and 
they realize that the poor and the weak 
have been victimized for the exaltation 
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and glorification of the wealthy and the 
powerful. They know that the intelli- 
gence and culture of the dominant class 
have been created by the sacrifices of 
the serving class. The ignorance and 
poverty of the one represents the wealth 
and splendor of the other. With the 
establishment of economice quality hero- 
worship will vanish as there will be no 
down-trodden millions to offer their 
vows at the shrine of human deities. 
The Socialists are familiar with the 
methods by which the dominant element 
has exploited the serving element, and 
they know that exploitation has resulted 
in driving the helpless poor into the slums 
which breed ignorance and vice and 
crime. They realize that hero-worship 
has been utilized by the exploiters to 
command obedience and submission 
from their victims. It is quite natural 


that they should spurn the cult practiced 
in the temple where sycophants and 
hypocrites join the cringing multitude 
in presenting their oblations to human 
gods who are frequently 


canonized 
scoundrels and _ sanctified criminals, 
Many Socialists in the discussion of the 
economic problem with Catholics, recog- 
nizing the pernicious influence of hero- 
worship indulge in bitter tirades against 
the Church and her institutions. They 
denounce religion as the embodiment of 
iniquity, and rudely tell their fellow- 
toilers who are adherents of Rome that 
their Church is the most potent instru- 
ment of crime that has ever cursed 
humanity. The Socialist falsely and 
stupidly imagines that the insulting dia- 
tribes hurled at the Pope and the institu- 
tions of Cathalicism will eventuate in the 
destruction of religious influence, and in 
the conversion of the Catholic. But he 
defeats his purpose. He has succeeded 
admirably in fanning the flame of religious 
fanaticism in the heart of his fellow- 
toiler, who is now fortified in his faith, 
and is ready to don the panoply to battle 
for his Church and the destruction of her 
enemies. There are very few Socialists 
who are qualified to address Catholic 
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workingmen, owing to their dense igno- 
rance of the Church and the thoughts, 
sentiments and inspirations she creates in 
the hearts of her disciples. Hero-worship 
is the concentrated heritage of a thousand 
generations, and it will survive the indus- 
trial revolution by at least a century. 

There is yet a vast field in this country 
for the Catholic clergy. In all the Middle, 
Western and Southern states there is a 
deficiency of priests. The Church offers 
them economic security, a life of ease, 
comfort and study, social influence and 
ecclesiastical honors. The Socialists, in 
this country, are deficient in the culture 
and refinement which characterize the 
movement in Catholic Europe and there 
is no compensation for the sacrifices 
which the priest makes in the renuncia- 
tion of his ecclesiastical affiliations. Cap- 
italism and Catholicism glorify their 
heroes to augment their power and 
magnify their influence. American So- 
cialists sacrifice their heroes in the flaming 
fires of jealousy. The movement is yet 
too small and insignificant to attract the 
genius of the land, and the party is di- 
rected by the paltry and sordid concep- 
tions of small men. 

In the present stage of the movement 
the Church partially ignores the blatant 
utterances of the boorish propagandist. 
She realizes that his ruthless methods will 
never appeal to the Catholic. The igno- 
rant invective will fortify the faith of 
Catholics, strengthen the position of the 
Church and confirm her claim that social- 
ism and atheism are identical. Dr. 
Buckle says, in his Introduction to the 
History of Civilization in England, that 
you can never destroy superstition by 
direct attack. Opposition merely in- 
flames the fanaticism of the religious 
devotee and increases his loyalty to the 
Church. The A. P. A. movement in 
America resulted to the advantage of 
Catholicism. Its bitter denunciations 
recalled thousands of former members 
who had renounced their allegiance to 
the Church of Rome to the creed of their 
childhood and the altar of their sires. 
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Rome never sleeps. She is silently 
observing the growth of the socialist 
party in America, and is preparing her- 
self for the coming conflict. She takes 
the side of the capitalist as well as the 
laborer and thus she escapes the accu- 
sation of partiality. She preaches justice 
to all. She defends the right of private 
property in the instruments of production 
and distribution, and thus strives to 
earn the title of the savior of society. At 
the same time she denounces the trusts 
and the illegitimate acquisition of wealth 
and sanctions the unions, and thereby 
gains the confidence and esteem of the 
middle class and the army of toilers. 
She will continue this method of defense, 
and assume the attitude of mediator be- 
tween the rich and the poor, till the 
wealth of the nation has been absorbed 
by a few billionaires. When all reform 
parties and reform measures are swept 
from the arena, when all thinking men 
realize that reformation is an impossibil- 
ity, when economic revolution becomes 
the shibboleth of the workers and the 
middle and professional class, who will 
eventually be compelled to combine with 
the toiling hosts in the preservation of 
society from the domination of wealth, 
then the prophecy attributed to Mark 
Hanna will be accomplished, when he 
said that the day was not far distant when 
the conflct would be a battle royal be- 
tween socialism on one side and the 
Republican party allied with the Catholic 
Church on the other. She has the edu- 
cation, the eloquence and the influence, 
and the capitalists will place millions at 
her disposal to send forth her apostles to 
extirpate the socialist movement from 
the land, to demolish the temple of 
atheism and the altar of iniquity, and to 
preserve our glorious civilization and 
our beloved country, the grandest and 
the mightiest that ever lay beneath the 
heavens, and basked in the splendor of 
the noon-tide sun, where any laborer can 
become president of the Republic. 

But there are dangers ahead. Rome 
is never satisfied. She thirsts for abso- 
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lute supremacy. She insists on the 
monopoly of education. She knows that 
she can form the plastic mind of the child 
and inflame the heart of the youth with 
her spirit by having charge of its early 
training. This ambition was the origin of 
her conflict with the French government. 
The monastic institutions wanted to con- 
trol the education of the realm, and the 
teachers in those institutions sought to 
inflame the students with hatred for the 
republican form of government, with the 
hope of utilizing the coming generation 
in the restoration of the reyalty. Rome 
has denounced the free schools of this 
country for a generation. She now hopes 
that the government will ulitmately com- 
mit the education of the children of the 
republic to her charge as a reward for 
her services in espousing the cause of 
law and order, and as an essential means 
of her final victory over the legions of 
atheism. She contends that godless edu- 
cation engenders socialism. Archbishop 
Quigley of Chicago said that socialism 
must be crushed in this land and the 
public schools must be abolished, as a 
means of preserving the American Re- 
public, and this sentiment has been re- 
peated by Catholic divines from shore to 
shore. 

The triumph of monopoly will swell 
the ranks of socialism by the accession 
of the toilers and the middle professional 
class. Catholics will gradually break 
their allegiance with Rome for necessity 
will compel them to join the army of 
revolutionists which the Church con- 
demns. The poiitical character of the 
Church will be revealed by her open de- 
fense of commercial and industrial des- 
potism, for when there are only two classes 
she will be driven to the necessity of 
committing herself and taking the side of 
the exploiters, the sacred charm of her 
mysterious influence will fade, religious 
rebellion will follow, and Rome will 
ultimately go down in ignominous defeat 
with her capitalistic allies. 

T. McGrapy. 

San Francisco, Calif. 





“WHAT IS TRUTH?’* 


By Rev. WILLIAM 


VER 1900 years ago a very memor- 

able trial took place at Jerusalem. 

The central figure of the group that stood 

in the Judgment Hall of the Roman Pro- 

curator was accused of blasphemy in that 
being a man He called Himself God. 

Around the Victim stood a motley 
crowd: Roman soldiers, big, hard- 
hearted fellows, inured to all kinds of 
cruelty; members of the once famous 
Jewish Sanhedrin; and on the outskirts 
of the crowd, the Jewish mob clamoring 
for blood. 

And gazing upon the Victim and His 
accusers stands or sits the representative 
of the great power of Rome—then Mis- 
tress of the World. 

Listen! The great Roman Governor, 
who is to decide the Victim’s fate, asks 
this helpless Victim a question—“ What 
is Truth ?”’ 

Study the picture awhile and note the 
great contrast between the Victim and 
the mob. And what a question to ask 
of one accused of teaching blasphemous 
doctrines and charged with perverting 
the people. 

The question of Pilate was asked many 
years ago, and while the speaker is an- 
cient, the subject is not. The Truth 
doubted then is the same which is doubted 
now. The question which the Roman 
Procurator asked over 1900 years ago is 
a question which agitates the world to- 
day: “What is Truth?” 

The skepticism of Pilate was not as 
to matter, or motion, or force. We may 
infer that he was a firm believer in 
everything he saw. He did not doubt 
his senses, or his reason, or the reality of 
plain, palpable, everyday experience. 
Although he was unable no doubt to 
explain many of the things which he saw, 

*St. John, 18: 38. 
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yet that was not the kind of truth he 
suspected. It was the truth that Jesus 
had come to bear witness to, which 
caused Pilate’s question. It was the 
truth in regard to the permanent reali- 
ties of life, the truth about God and 
eternity, and duty and destiny,—the 
truth which “underlies all changes and 
overarches all experiences’—the Truth 
for which the Christian Creeds to-day 
stand. 

Pilate had just asked the question— 
“What is Truth?”’ when he almost 
immediately says, “Behold, the Man.” 
And again in the course of that memor- 
able trial Pilate asks another question, 
“What shall I do unto this Jesus which 
is called Christ?’ and out of his own 
mouth a few moments later comes the 
answer, “ Behold your King.” 

This may be all sentiment, as some 
would say, but that same sentiment is 
responsible for all that has been pro- 
duced for the betterment of the race 
and for the promotion of man’s highest 
physical, moral, and spiritual welfare. 
It is the same sentiment which has 
fought and won all the great battles of 
the world. 

We hear a great deal in these days 
about Science and its relation to life, 
but life is something more than flesh, 
and bones and blood. Are all thought, 
and feeling simply modifications of mat- 
ter? Are conscience and character, 
faith and hope, love and righteounsess 
nothing but so many fluctuations or 
changes of this matter? Are all that 
remain of this faith and hope, this love 
and righteousness nothing but dust and 
ashes, water, and carbonic acid gas? 

No. The more we rightly study the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth the more 
are we impressed with the fact that the 











real truth of His Person is not to be 
found in the matter of Its flesh, but in 
the magnificent, glorious Divine Spirit 
which shines out of that tabernacle of clay. 

But don’t tell us that Jesus Christ was 
simply a man and nothing more. The 
results of His life disprove it. If you 
study His life it will grow upon you even 
as it grew upon His first disciples, to 
whose early questioning about him, the 
wise and simple answer was “Come and 
see.” 

Let us cast away our skepticism and 
our prejudice and “ Behold the Man’’— 
“Behold your King.’ Gaze upon the 
God-man, and we will find that He 
stands not only for the perfect type of 
humanity, but He is a mirror of Divinity. 
Nay, not a mirror simply, but the very 
reality—“ Very God of Very God.” 

This age is no different in many re- 
spects from those which have preceded 
it. The history of the Christian Church 
shows that there have always been some 
who have seen in Jesus Christ only the 
carpenter’s son, only the son of Joseph, 
only a good man and nothing more. 

Modern skepticism following in the 
footsteps of its earliest development 
lays much stress upon the fact that the 
New Testament contains no other refer- 
ence to the stupendous event of the 
Virgin Birth than those in the early nar- 
ratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
A careful study of the matter will, how- 
ever, convince an unprejudiced mind 
that each one of the four Evangelists 
understood the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion when writing his narrative. (See 
this question fully treated in E. Griffith 
Jones’ The Ascent Through Christ, 
Book II.) 

The Child that is born of the Virgin 
Mary is the Son of God, conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and agreement on this 
point is not confined to St. Matthew 
and to St. Luke, but the doctrine per- 
vades the whole New Testament. It is 
true that the full details of the Virgin 
Birth are to be found in the First and 
Third Gospels, yet throughout the other 
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books of the New Testament allusions 
are repeatedly made to the real and 
ideal elements in the birth of Jesus; for 
instance, St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Galatians (4:4) says: “But when the 
fullness of the time came God sent forth 
his Son, born of a woman,” etc. (See 
this fully discussed in Dr. Fairbairns’ 
Studies in the Life of Christ.) 

There are two sources of original evi- 
dence concerning the Virgin Birth, viz., 
the Blessed Virgin herself and Joseph, 
her espoused husband, and the question 
may be asked if in the narratives of St. 
Luke and St. Matthew we have been 
given respectively the true record of the 
event as told to the two Evangelists by 
these two witnesses. A careful exami- 
nation of the narrative of St. Matthew 
shows us the side of Joseph, while in the 
narrative of St. Luke we have set before 
us the story as told by the Blessed Virgin 
herself. 

Now whatever may be the sources 
of information of the two narratives, 
whether dependent upon the same source 
or independent, they agree in presenting 
to us the same incontestable fact—the 
Virgin Birth at Bethlehem. This great 
event holds also a firm place in the 
earliest traditions of the East and West. 
(For full discussion see Gore’s Bampton 
Lectures, 1891, Lecture IIT.) 

It has been held that the Gospel of 
Luke was a mere compilation, but this 
has been proven time and again to be 
an unwarranted theory. Whatever may 
have been the materials accessible to 
Luke at the time his Gospel and the 
Acts were written, it is certain that 
neither of his works is a simple compila- 
tion. In fact the very prologue of the 
Third Gospel is chiefly valuable as a 
testimony of its genuineness and credi- 
bility. More or less full accounts of the 
life and works of Jesus had been written, 
but Luke carefully follows down the 
history of the life of Jesus from the be- 
ginning. Luke says, “having had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the 
very first.” 
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But the question may be asked, “ How 
did Luke and ‘the many’ to whom he 
refers ascertain the facts ‘most surely 
believed among us’?”’ Luke himself 
answers the question that “they deliv- 
ered them unto us which from the be- 
ginning were eye witnesses and ministers 
of the Word.” 

Bear in mind, then, that Luke’s 
knowledge came from reliable and trus- 
worthy sources, viz., the Apostles and 
other immediate disciples of Jesus who 
were eye witnesses, and also note that 
the facts were related by these eye wit- 
nesses (companions of Jesus) directly to 
Luke and not through any intermediate 
channel of communication. 

Do n’t you candidly and honestly think 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary was one of 
those eye witnesses from whom Luke 
must have obtained quite a fund of in- 
formation ? 

Many persons arbitrarily credit and 
discredit parts of the Gospel narrative 
for the purpose of bolstering up some pet 
theory, but in our humble judgment 


these narratives are, in their entirety, 


either true or false. There is no ground 
upon which we can rest the results of 
Christ’s influences as seen in the world 
to-day except that the narratives are 
true. 

The attack upon the genuineness of 
the Fourth Gospel was met and disposed 
of years ago, so that it should not enter 
into this question. If the Fourth Gospel 
does not emenate from the Apostle John 
it is the greatest of enigmas. 

In regard to the beautiful song, the 
“Magnificat,” which St. Luke puts into 
the mouth of the Blessed Virgin, the 
following statement is taken from Mrs. 
Anna Brownell Jameson’s charming 
book, Legends of the Madonnas (see p. 
21): “The commentators are not agreed 
as to whether this effusion was poured 
forth by immediate inspiration or com- 
posed and written down, because the 
same words, ‘and Mary said,’ may be 
interpreted in either sense; but we can 
no more doubt her being the authoress 
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than we can doubt of any other particulars 
recorded in the same Gospel.” 

The Magnificat with the Benedictus 
and the Nunc Dimittis are beautiful 
examples of the “ Hope of Israel,” which 
was cherished by faithful souls through 
the teaching of the Scriptures, and the 
Spirit of the Living God, with whom all 
things are possible, put these Psalms 
into the mouths of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Priest Zacharias, and the 
Prophet Simeon for the use of the faithful 
for all time. 

Why do we stand so appalled at the 
dicta of Science? 

What is Science? Science is simply 
man’s knowledge gained through his 
own research. It has to do with length 
breadth, and thickness, and things which 
can be measured by instruments of man’s 
own devising. As a writer has said: “It 
is always moving, always changing, 
always correcting past errors and making 
new mistakes for the future to rectify.” 
The plane of scientific inquiry is on a 
level with the things which can be seen 
and heard and felt; it is out of its ele- 
ment when it seeks to enter the realm of 
the spiritual. 

Science has never made a discovery; 
it has never projected an invention; it 
has never formulated a law which has 
enabled man to fully discern what lies 
beyond the horizon of this mass we call 
the earth. 

But do n’t misunderstand us. There 
is no conflict between Science and Faith, 
except that which is the result of a “ faith- 
less science and an unscientific faith.” 

When the Scientific man can control 
the principle of life, and tell us about its 
origin and development, yea, even the 
life principle in a tiny blade of grass, 
then we wil! allow Science to enter the 
realm of spiritual things and map out 
the whole territory of life here and here- 
after on the basis of some mathematical 
formula. (See Religion and Science, 
Archbishop Temple.) 

But until then, “Stand ye in the ways 
and see and ask for the old paths, where 
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is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls.” Jere- 
miah, 6: 16. 

This is the vital question in religious 
circles to-day. Shall we keep in the old 
paths or try to discover some new way? 
Shall we follow Jesus Christ, the Apostles, 
the Early Fathers, a long line of saintly 
men and women who gave their lives for 
the truth, or shall we turn aside and fol- 
low some ecclesiastical Jack o’ Lantern ? 

It is a melancholy fact that there is 
abroad a spirit of rationalism which ad- 
vocates a rejection of the Christian 
creeds, and while those who hold to the 
primitive faith may feel alarmed at the 
effort made to overthrow the structures 
founded by Jesus of Nazareth and nur- 
tured by the blood of the martyrs, yet 
there is no occasion to despair, for the 
promise of the Master still stands that 
the “gates of hell shall not prevail” 
against his Church. The believer may 
rest secure in the confidence of a sound 
faith, a “faith once for all delivered to 
the Saints.” 


The proclaimed skepticism of these 
later days is neither more general nor 
more outspoken than that which during the 
earlier years of the Church, and especially 
in the middle ages, affected the intellect 


of Europe. (See Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tianity, VI., 444.) 

And yet the Church lives to-day and 
its life is one of the strongest evidences 
of the truth of the Christian Creed— 
and despite all opposition the Church 
with its Creeds will continue to the end 
of time. 

These discussions of the Gospel nar- 
ratives and their relation to the teachings 
of the Church are based upon widely 
different phases of the question. A 
great many persons find in the two gene- 
alogies recorded in the First and Third 
Gospels reason for considering the records 
unreliable; but are they? St. Matthew 
is writing for the Jews and traces the 
human descent from David up to Abra- 
ham, the founder of the Jewish nation, 
thus representing Jesus as the Jewish 
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Messiah. St. Luke is writing primarily 
for the Greeks and for the Gentiles gen- 
erally, and he traces the line to Adam, 
the common ancestor of both Jew and 
Gentile, and he represents Jesus as the 
Saviour of the whole world. 

In connection with the genealogies it 
is worthy of note that while neither St. 
Mark nor St. John gives us any such 
record, yet in each of their Gospels there 
is a reference to the origin of Jesus. 
Thus St. Mark in the opening verse says: 
“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,” and St. John in 
the first chapter of his Gospel declares 
Christ to be God, who was “ made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” 

We ask, What is the right faith con- 
cerning the Incarnation? And _ the 
Church gives us the answer: “The 
Second Person of the ever Blessed Trinity, 
God the Son, out of Love to mankind, 
took man’s nature in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of her substance. 
This was accomplished by a miracle, for 
the Blessed Mother was a Virgin both 
before and after the birth of Jesus.” 

“Jesus was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost Who overshadowed the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The agency of a human 
father being thus superseded, Jesus 
Christ alone of all the human race, was 
born of one human parent. By this 
miraculous conception Our Lord es- 
caped the defects of original sin and was 
born Perfect Man.” 

As Christ came to reveal to us the 
Ideal Man, it was incompatible with His 
mission that He should adopt any of the 
conditions which the world might expect. 
He must, from the very nature of the 
case, come by a new form of birth and 
live a life different in every way from 
the world’s highest standards, and this 
necessity translated into fact is “His 
Miraculous Conception without sin in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
through the agency of the Holy Ghost.” 

Neither the Bible nor either of the 
Creeds states that Jesus was made “a 
man.” It was not “a man,” but “man- 
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hood’’ that the Son of God united to 
Himself in the Incarnation. It was not 
a human person, but Human Nature 
that our Lord assumed at the Miracu- 
lous Conception. Jesus Christ is not a 
“man made God, but God made man.” 
As our Lord had no earthly father He 
had no human personality, but to His 
own Person He assumed a man’s nature. 
(See Hooker, V., 52-53.) 

The Virgin Birth is the guarantee to 
us “that no entail of birth-sin was passed 
on to Him who was to save us from our 
sins.”’ And let it be carefully noted that 
our Lord Himself makes precisely that 
claim. He says (John, 8: 46): “Which 
of you convicteth me of sin? If I say 
the truth why do ye not believe me?” 
In what a dilemma He places us. Con- 
vict Him of sin either original or actual 
and then reject Him, but if we can find 
no fault in Him, then why stand out 
against His claim to be “Very God of 
Very God.” (See A Creedless Gospel 
and the Gospel Creed, Bishop Henry Y. 
Satterlee. ) 


Truth is essentially a thing received; 
it was received by the Apostles from Him 


who was the Truth. The Apostles 
taught it orally to the Church, and the 
Church formulated that Truth into its 
Creeds. 

It has been said that “Christianity is 
indeed essentially a matter not of the 
intellect, but of the will; a personal re- 
lation of trust in a personal God.” 

Christianity at the very first might 
have resented intellectual analysis and 
dogmatic definition, but it soon became 
necessary for the Church to be the guide 
to all Truth, and to fulfill her mission by 
being a witness to the Truth. When 
that time came, which happily was in 
the lifetime of the Apostles, there were 
not wanting those who could give ac- 
curate testimony to the facts concerning 
the life and ministry of the Divine Head 
of the Church. Thus we find in the 
Gospel of St. John, and in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians and that to the Colossians, 
instances in which statements are made 
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to controvert rising error, and later on, 
as the result of the Councils of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, we find, in the so- 
called Nicene Creed, the expression of 
the desire of the Church to be the witness 
to the Truth as understood by the “ Early 
Fathers.” 

While this question has to do with 
Christianity generally, it is concerned just 
now especially with what has been termed 
“Heresy in the Episcopal Church.” All 
human experience testifies to the fact 
that there is a growth in faith, and the 
Episcopal Church, recognizing such a 
growth, makes a distinction in spiritual 
matters between the “babe’’ and the 
“man.” 

The Lambeth (Episcopal) Conference 
defined the teaching of the Episcopal 
Church on this subject, and set forth 
the Apostle’s Creed as the “baptismal 
symbol,” and the Nicene Creed as the 
“sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith.” Of course it is conceded that 
there are many truths taught by dog- 
matic theology which are not essential 
to the life of the Church, but the two 
Creeds are statements of vital facts 
which the Church is bound by her high 
commission to teach as fundamental 
articles of the faith, and in both these 
Creeds we find the doctrine of the Vir- 
ginal Birth. 

The Church might get along without 
“The Thirty-nine Articles’? or even 
without the Book of Common Prayer, 
but the Episcopal Church, at least, 
stands or falls with the Creeds. Muti- 
late these Creeds, or take them away 
entirely, and the Church would soon 
become a mass of “dry bones.” 

The more the subject is studied the 
more difficult it becomes to understand 
how some theologians (?) are willing to 
accept a sinless Christ and yet reject the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. 

If we accept the moral miracle of a 
sinless Christ we must in simple con- 
sistency with the Truth too accept the 
physical miracle of the Virgin Birth, for 
one presupposes the other. They are 
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correlative. It is true that the histories 
of the infancy which we find at the 
beginning of the first and the third 
Gospels do not-belong, so we are told by 
the best commentators, to the original 
synoptical tradition, but are additions of 
a later date, yet they owe their very 
presence in these narratives to the desire 
of the disciples, the primitive Church, to 
know as far as possible all about their 
Divine Lord from the very beginning of 
His earthly life. 

When we talk of the “Spirit of Truth,” 
the “Spirit of Christ,” we must not forget 
that before the Spirit could come it was 
necessary that the manifestation of God 
in the flesh should take place; it was 
necessary that there should be a long 
time of preparation; it was necessary 
that there should be an Incarnation, a 
Mission, a Crucifixion, a Burial, a 


Resurrection, an Ascension, a Session, 
and an Intercession; it was necessary 
that the Atonement be made and ac- 
cepted. Then “after God manifest in 


the flesh had by Himself purged our sins 
and sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high,” then, and not until 
then, was the promise fulfilled, and the 
Spirit of the Living God came down to 
earth as it had never come before and 
entered into relations with men as a 
guide to lead us unto all Truth and to 
comfort us on the way, and to testify 
especially of thegreat work of Redemption. 

Those who would change the Creeds of 
the Church must bear in mind that the 
choice, as Dr. Liddon says, “does not lie 
between a Creed with one dogma more 
or a Creed with one dogma less, nor yet 
between a medieval or a modern render- 
ing of the Gospel Story. It is really a 
choice between a phantom and a reality, 
between the implied falsehood and the 
Eternal Truth of Christianity, between 
the interest which may cling to a dis- 
credited evanescent memory of the past, 
and the worship of a living, ever-present 
and immaculate Redeemer.” 

When we fail to believe in our hearts 
what we profess with our lips then’ a 
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decent regard for consistency should com- 
pel us to frankly acknowledge our skep- 
ticism, and, withdrawing from the Church, 
join some secular society which has 
neither Creed nor Christ. 

There are, however, some who will 
still continue to affirm that the whole 
truth of the Gospel Story is embodied 
in the Creeds. Now these Creeds are 
not simply words upon which is based a 
system of ethical instruction, but they 
contain statements of historical facts. 

If the Creeds present to us simply a 
system of ethics, a course of lessons on 
moral conduct based upon the teaching 
of a good man, then we are no better off 
than the heathen. 

We may say that such a man as Jesus 
of Nazareth actually lived and was cruci- 
fied at Jerusalem under Pontius Pilate, 
but if we do not firmly believe, without 
mental reservation, that Jesus was born 
of the Virgin Mary and that He actually 
rose from the dead, then the Christian 
religion, so far as we are concerned, 
might as well be surrendered for some- 
thing in which no element of the super- 
natural appears; for if Christ were only 
a teacher and ended his lectures when He 
died like Plato and Zeno did, what be- 
comes of the truth concerning this “ Spirit 
of Christ,” which we are told is the “ true 
faith.” If Jesus Christ was a good man, 
and only that, then as a result of His 
teaching there remains for us at His 
death only the spirit of a man, the best 
man perhaps that ever lived, but still 
only a man, and there is no way to ex- 
plain the innumerable passages in the 
Scriptures which refer to the subject than 
by representing it as an “impersonal in- 
fluence,” just as we might say that the 
spirits of Shakespeare and of Milton live 
in their works. But this does not fit in 
with other parts of the story, nor does it 
satisfy all the conditions of the Truth 
we are seeking. 

Let us for a moment contrast the life 
of Jesus with that of His forerunner, 
John the Baptist, who, by the way, was 
no ordinary man, for Jesus Himself said 
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of him, “Among men that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist.” 

Both Jesus and John the Baptist began 
their work with the call to repentance, 
and the warning that “the Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’’; but Jesus claimed 
an entirely different relation to that 
Kingdom than did John. John was a 
“voice crying in the wilderness’’; John 
was personally nothing. He kept him- 
self in the background, hiding behind 
his message as every true minister of the 
Gospel should endeavor to do. But 
Jesus identifies Himself with the message. 
He preached Himself. He was the Great 
Object to which he invited attention. 
Hedid not say, “'Thus saith the Lord,” 
according to the old form used by the 
Jewish prophets; but He said, “ Verily, 
verily, J say unto you.” And when He 
called His disciples, He did not tell them 
to obey the laws of their fathers, but He 
said, “ Follow Me.” 

Now all this can be explained logically 
and reasonably upon but one hypothesis, 


namely, that Jesus Christ was not simply 
a teacher sent from God, not simply one 
of the messengers sent to prepare the way 
of God, but He was God Himself in the 
form of our humanity. 

What do you suppose Peter meant 
when he said, “Thou art the Christ, the 


son of the Living God’’? Do you think 
Peter intended to say that Jesus was the 
reincarnation of John the Baptist, or 
Elias, or Jeremias, or one of the prophets ? 
Surely not, no candid person would say 
so. The questions Jesus asked were, 
“Who do men say thatlam? Whodo ye 
(my disciples) say that I am?’’ There 
is a difference in the answers. The 
words “Son of the Living God’’ could not 
under any construction of language refer 
to the fact that Jesus was a son of God in 
the same sense in which any man might 
be so called, but the relation of Jesus, 
the Son, to God, the Father, was distinct 
and unique and could be shared with no 
other. 

“With God all things are possible,” 
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therefore the Divine Word might have 
become flesh through the ordinary pro- 
cesses of human generation, but any true 
doctrine of the Incarnation must take 
into consideration the preéaistence which 
Jesus on several occasions distinctly 
claimed for Himself. He said, “ Before 
Abraham was I am.” 

This claim did not mean that Christ 
came into existence before Abraham did, 
as the Arians contended was the meaning, 
but it can only mean that he never came 
into being at all, but existed before 
Abraham had a being; in other words, 
Jesus put forth the claim that he had 
existed eternally. It was certainly in 
that sense that the Jews understood Him 
as they then took up stones to cast at Him, 
just as they had done on a previous occa- 
sion when they claimed that He made 
Himself equal with God. 

It is perfectly true that man cannot by 
“searching find out God,” and that is 
why God “sent forth His Son born of a 
woman’’ to search for and to find us and 
thus to bring God within the range of our 
comprehension and our life, and when 
the Lord Jesus said, “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” he was presenting 
to our burdened consciences, to our finite 
understanding, and to our disordered 
lives the knowledge of God which other- 
wise it would have been impossible for 
us to grasp. 

The reason why so many persons be- 
come perplexed in the study of this sub- 
ject is that they perversely seek a separate 
knowledge of God the Father, God the 
Son and God the Holy Ghost. In their 
search after God the Father they “gaze 
into the infinite unknown”’ instead of at 
the face of Jesus, and when they attempt 
to discover the Holy Spirit they look 
away from Jesus into the “unfathom- 
able.” Many good Christians would 
have practically three Gods instead of 
one. Now this is certainly not conso- 
nant with the teachings of Scripture. 
If we would know the Truth, if we would 
realize to ourselves the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, we must not stand dazed 
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before the mathematical formula “ Three 
in One and One in Three,” but sit at the 
feet of Jesus Christ, look up into His face, 
study His life and be content with the 
simple statements of Scripture. (See 
Christianity According to Christ, Dr. 
John Munro Gibson.) 

If the finite mind of man could fully 
comprehend all the great mysteries of 
the universe, physical as well as spiritual, 
then men would in very truth be God, 
but no one better knows the limitations 
of the human intellect than the earnest 
seeker after Truth. The _ statement 
which Jesus made, “I am the Truth’’ 
is simple and practical, yet as a writer 
has said, “Therein lies all the mystery 
of the divine Sonship.” “No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the Father 
He hath declared it.’”” But in order to 


see this objective revelation clearly we 
need a power of spiritual discernment. 
It is certainly true that Jesus said, “It 
is the spirit that quickeneth,” but he also 
said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 


Life.”” He did not say, “I am the Way 
and the Truth, but the Holy Spirit alone 
is the Life—the Life-Giver.” 

Now whether we think of God the 
Father, Creator, or God the Holy Spirit, 
the Sanctifier, proceeding from the Father 
through the Son, in either case, we gain 
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F EVIDENCE were needed that a 
change is taking place in the char- 
acter of the drama being presented on 
the American stage, the record of the 
New York season just closed furnishes 
it. Never have so many plays dealing 
with subjects of social interest and sig- 
nificance been seen in this city during 
any one season, and since New York is 
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all we know from Jesus Christ. “God 
who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness hath shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

The Truth, the Way, the Life, repre- 
sent the three-fold relation which Jesus 
Christ bears to God and to man. His 
Incarnation, which must of necessity in- 
clude the Virgin Birth, opens to us the 
Truth; His Cross and Passion open to 
us the Way; and His glorious Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension open unto us the Life. 

And unless the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion are actual facts then is our preaching 
vain and our faith is also vain. 

In the atmosphere of intellectual spec- 
ulation it is not possible to solve the great 
mystery, but to the really sincere seeker 
after Truth there need be neither per- 
plexity nor confusion. 

If you are in doubt about God the 
Father you will find in Jesus Christ the 
Truth; if you feel the need of salvation 
you will find in Jesus Christ the Way; 
if you are oppressed with the burden of 
this transitory existence with its misunder- 
standings and its vanities you will find in 
Jesus Christ the power of the Life Ever- 
lasting. 

Wm. R. Busney. 

St. Stephen’s Parish, Washington, D.C. 
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the theatrical center of the United States, 
it is safe to say that this indicates a gen- 
eral condition. “The serious drama,’’ 
said a man associated with national 
theatrical journalism for many years, 
“is forging to the front rapidly, and it is 
the most hopeful sign in the dramatic 
world to-day.” 


We can all-echo that; but the change 
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is coming none too soon, though it had 
to come sooner or later. The theater 
had to reflect the changing social con- 
ditions and respond to the quickening 
social conscience of the time. The eco- 
nomic revolution that has internation- 
alized industry, popularized education, 
and brought humanity into closer rela- 
tionship, is working a revolution in the 
thought and outlook of the great masses 
of the people. As science, literature, 
music and art are being impregnated 
with the spirit of change and advance, 
so the theater also, “that compound of 
all the arts,” is at last thrilling with the 
impulse of the new era of social unity 
and consciousness. 

The time has already passed when 
literature, art and the drama can be re- 
served for the enjoyment of the elect. 
They are now coming within the expe- 
rience of the mass. “Culture’’ no 


longer refers solely to the fads, caprices 
and pleasures of the few; that word 
now embraces the intellectual activity 
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and aspirations of the many. And this 
activity and aspiration cannot be ignored 
or side-tracked. New forces are welling 
up and seeking for an outlet. The same 
spirit of unrest and investigation and 
criticism which permeates the whole of 
modern society, and which has expressed 
itself to some degree in the current liter- 
ature of the time, must also find expres- 
sion in the drama, if the drama |is to 
fulfill its true function as the interpreter 
and illuminator of its age. Those who 
lament the passing of Romanticism and 
the oncoming of Realism as degrading 
to the stage are setting their faces against 
the forces of progress at work in every 
phase of human activity. 

« The English-speaking stage has re- 
mained the most conservative, and, 
therefore, ‘the most backward, of any 
in the world, until its adherence to con- 
ventional forms has become a humilia- 
tion to those who realize that the drama, 
to be vital and significant, must deal 
with the concrete things which concern hu- 
manity. The complex and cosmopolitan 
life of to-day presents ever new problems 
to the people, problems which they can- 
not escape from, try as they will. The 
notion that the chief function of the the- 
ater is to provide such an avenue of 
escape is being dissipated. The enjoy- 
ment of farce and musical comedy or 
resplendent scenic productions is but 
temporary, and is quickly followed by a 
rude return to the harsh realities of life 

-besides leaving the mind nothing but 
husks to feed upon. 

Problems are not settled or evaded in 
that way. Gradually it is becoming 
recognized that the theater has a higher 
mission than merely that of amusement- 
purveyor to the thoughtless or frivolous. 
Men and women who are tired and 
jaded with the merciless commercial 
struggle are turning to the theater for 
intellectual stimulus and spiritual satis- 
faction, and are looking for plays treat- 
ing with the questions which beset them 
daily “and for which their minds and 
souls are yearning for a solution. 
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HYPOCRITES.” 


Doris Keane, Jessie Millward and Richard Bennett). 


It is now apparent that the American 
stage is beginning to give promise of 
catching up with that of Europe, which, 
in this direction, years ago left the en- 
tire English-speaking stage far behind, 
as attested by the fact that neither 
England nor America can show an 
Ibsen, a Sudermann, a Hauptmann or 
a  Maeterlinck. England, especially, 
clinging steadfastly to its hoary stage 
traditions, has rejected much of the best 
in modern drama, to which the United 
States has begun to provide an audience 
and to give encouragement to the new 
school of authors and interpreters. 

A few years ago the actor who essayed 
Ibsen was a rarity in New York. To- 
day the ambitious actor is known by his 
or her desire to interpret the Norwegian 
genius. Ibsen premieres and_ revivals 


are becoming the And coin- 
cident with this, other dramatists, as 
earnest if not as great, are receiving 
their share of attention. Recognizing 
the trend of things, producers are dis- 
playing a willingness to risk their money 
and actors their reputations to win the 
dollars and approbation of the public. 
The modern drama is gaining both in 
adherents and exponents because that is 
the drama which appeals to the modern 
intellect and offers the choicest rewards 
to its daring and faithful disciples. 

All this is making for another salutary 
reform in the methods of conducting the 
modern theater. There are signs that 
the “star’’ system has had its day and 
that the play must henceforth be re- 
garded as the thing. As a result, it is 
doubtful if so many all-round sterling 


vogue. 
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companies have ever appeared in New 
York in one season as during this last 
one. It is still true that one individual 
in a company may be “featured,” but 
we have progressed to the point where 
the whole cast must be more than merely 
efficient in order to meet critical ap- 
proval. To give “A Doll’s House,” for 
instance, with its few characters and one 
setting, every actor must be proficient in 
the highest degree or the representation 
may be spoiled. Mrs. Fiske was one of 
the first to establish this principle and it 
is now coming to be generally accepted, 
thanks mainly to her persistent example. 
Managers are careful to stage their plays 
correctly to the minutest detail. For if 


the theater-goers are developing a new 
dramatic psychology, they are also be- 
coming more exacting and critical of the 


productions themselves. This in turn 
calls forth the very best abilities of the 
conscientious and far-seeing manager 
and the earnest, ambitious actor. 

This change in methods is best ap- 
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preciated when, in reviewing the season 
of 1906—7, one finds it difficult to name 
any single production as better staged 
than any other. The average never was 
so high, the competition to excel never 
so great. I refer now especially to the 
plays of a social character, or with a 
social view-point. The thoroughness 
displayed in almost every case was a 
sign of general advance for the American 
stage. That this advance is in some de- 
gree due to the great influx of English 
actors during the past few years cannot 
be disputed. Almost every company 
on Broadway this year has contained 
one or more English actors of ripe expe- 
rience and sound ability. There is more 
than the question of larger recompense 
responsible for this; it is undoubtedly 
the increased opportunity which the 
sluggish condition of the stage in Eng- 
land denies to the intelligent and aspiring 
actor. 

As life is varied in its many phases 
and aspects so the modern drama to re- 
flect life must also reflect its variations. 
Thus it is that morality, divorce, capital 
and labor, politics, social environment, 
poverty, business, love—all the things 
that are part of the people’s daily ex- 
istence, have been interpreted to us 
during the winter just past, not always 
satisfactorily, perhaps, but mainly with 
sincerity, and that is a prime requisite 
to start with. 

Probably from an artistic point of 
view the début of Madame Alla Nazi- 
the who came to this 
country with the Russian players over a 

was the most interesting 
the season. Madame Nazi- 
mova remained here after her associates 
had returned to Europe, and set herself 
to the task of acquiring a knowledge of 
the English language so that she could 
appear on the American stage. Her 
success has been the sensation of the 
New York season. She is a wonderful 
actress and her Nora and Hedda Gabler 
were a keen delight, though her interpre- 
tation of these difficult réles was very 


mova, actress 


year 
event of 


ago, 
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different from what 
we have been ac- 
customed to. 

It may be pointed 
out right here that 
the test of great act- 
ing is not now alone 
reposed in the ‘de- 
piction of Shakes- 
peare or of the his- 
torical and _ classic 
drama, but that it 
rests also upon the 
exposition of modern 
types, of the men 
and women of the 
present day. The 
characters of Ibsen 
require histrionic 
ability and technical 
skill of a high order 
and the actor who 
attempts them is 
subjected to the 
most exacting test. 

Madame Nazi- 
mova met this test 
admirably and suc- 
in establish- 
ing at the same time 
a record for the 
number of 





ceeded 


greatest 


consecutive perform- 


ances of any of Ib- 
sen’s plays in New 
York, a remarkable 
thing in itself, con- 
sidering all the cir- 
cumstances. At this 
writing the an- 





nouncement is made 
that she will pro- 
duce “ Little Eyolf”’ 
next season. 

Of Richard Mansfield’s production of 
“Peer Gynt,” Ibsen’s study in individ- 
ualism, it is not necessary for me to say 
anything, since it has already caused 
such widespread discussion and contro- 
versy. If in nothing else, it has assisted 
in drawing renewed attention to the dram- 


r 


Henry 
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Il.—“*THE GREAT DIVIDI 


Miller and Margaret Anglin 
atist whose work constitutes a new epoch 
in the history of the stage. 

What is claimed to be Henry Arthur 
Jones’ masterpiece, “'The Hypocrites,” 
came first in order of production, and 
probably in exhibition of trained and 


skilled workmanship. “The Hypo- 
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crites’’ made a profound impression. 
As its name implies, it deals with hypoc- 
risy, the sort of hypocrisy peculiar to 
the bourgeoisie when it is called upon to 
live up to its own high-sounding moral 
precepts. Mr. and Mrs. Willmore 
are respectable, title-hunting people who 
prescribe a severe moral discipline for 
the tenants on their estate but when 
they are confronted by the evidences of 
their own son’s conduct toward a help- 
less young girl, they strive to escape 
responsibility by lies and evasions which 
only entangle them in a serious and 
humiliating predicament. The distinc- 
tion between the moral standard in- 
tended to be imposed upon the poor in 
one case and that observed by the rich 
in the other, is sharply drawn. Mr. 
Jones slashes away with right good will 
at the stupid complacency and stultify- 
ing unmorality that caste culture and 
class privilege give rise to. Of a 
splendid cast of American and English 
actors, Misses Jessie Millward and 
Doris Keane, and Richard Bennett, 
W. H. Denny and Arthur Lewis espe- 
cially distinguished themselves. 

Quite as effective in another way in 
handling the same question of morals 
in polite society was Langdon Mitchell’s 
comedy of manners, “The New York 
Idea,” produced by Mrs. Fiske’s com- 
pany at the Lyric. The particular idea 
referred to is the one prevailing among 


the “smart set’? of New York on the 
question of divorce. The cynicism with 
which marriage has come to be re- 


garded by this element of society was 
brilliantly revealed. We see how the most 
sacred of human relations is loosely thrown 
on and off and its purpose degraded by 
those whose lives are spent in absorbing 
from society and giving nothing in return 
except bad examples. Such a scathing 
satire upon the parasitic class comes but 


seldom. The dialogue fairly _ bristled 


with sparkling epigrams and the satire 
was electrified by the rendering given 
by the excellent company which Mrs. 
Fiske had selected. 


Her own powers as 
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a comedienne were finely shown, and 
George Arliss as a worldly-wise, cynical, 
adventurous, but not impecunious, En- 
glish lord was delightful. 

Early in the season, Blanche Walsh 
and Bertha Kalich appeared in separate 
translations of Jacob Gordin’s Yiddish 
drama, “The Kreutzer Sonata.” Mr. 
Gordin is the pioneer Yiddish dramatist, 
having been singularly prolific and suc- 
cessful in the quantity and quality of his 
plays. To no other man, perhaps, can 
more credit be given for the establish- 
ment of a serious drama in the Yiddish 
theater. “The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
which has no relation whatever to Tol- 
stoi’s book of that name, is a powerful 
study of the influence of a change in 
environment upon a family group trans- 
planted from Russia to this country. 
The disintegration of family traditions 
and ideals under the stress of the fever- 
ish commercial life of a great city like 
New York, coincident with the inexora- 
able penalty attached to a forced mar- 
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ACT II 
Bruce McRae, Ethel 
riage between two people who do not 
love each other, a marriage which fol- 
lowed upon the suicide of a Russian too 
weak to withstand the social disgrace 
which a marriage with a Jewess in 
Russia would have brought him—these 
are the principal motives interwoven 
with each other into a somber but vital 
drama, which ends in a terrible and 
consistent climax. 
Miss Walsh had already played the 


leading réle in this play two seasons 


ago, but gave it for the first time in 
New York last fall, and Miss Kalich’s 


followed shortly after. This provoked 
comparisons, and while both produc- 
tions were good, yet Miss Kalich had 
having created the 
principal part in the original Yiddish, 
and her impersonation was considered 


the advantage of 


— THE 


Barrymore 








SILVER BOX.” 


Kearney 


and James 





the more distinguished of the two. 
Miss Kalich, it will remembered, 
was introduced to the American stage 
by Harrison Grey Fiske in 1905 and 
she has justified his selection of her as 
an exceptional actress. 


be 


‘The most important contribution of 
an American dramatist to our stage this 
year was “The Great Divide,” which, 
in a way, marks the dividing line be- 
tween the past and the future of our 
stage. Illustrating the eternal struggle 
between the elemental and the conven- 
tional, by the civilized 
woman and the half-civilized man, one 
the product of refined and highly cul- 
tured New England, the other of the 
crude, uncultured and open West; pro- 
jecting the question whether a woman 


represented 


who proffers herself in marriage to a 
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strange man, whose whole training and 
associations have been entirely different 
from her own, and doing this only to 
save herself from what she at the mom- 
ent considers a worse fate; should ob- 
serve that marriage, even when she 
doubts her love for him as the father of 
her child, this play evoked much discus- 
sion and was hailed by some as_ the 
“great American play.” 

That William Vaughn Moody in this, 
his first drama, has turned out a striking 
piece of work, there can be no question. 
As to whether he has done all he might 
have done with his theme, it is not my 
purpose to argue here, though I con- 
sider the question warranted. It ap- 
peared to me as if Mr. Moody was 
himself hampered by convention in work- 
ing out his thesis, as well as by a desire 
to bring about the traditional happy 
ending which our theater-going public 
have so long been educated to expect. 
But that Mr. Moody was bold enough 
to undertake the theme at all is a matter 
for congratulation. It is a long-hoped- 
for departure from the well-worn rut of 
American dramatic authorship, and a 
very welcome one. Mr. Moody was for- 
tunate in having his play produced by 
that conscientous and able actor-mana- 
ger, Henry Miller, who mounted it with 
fine taste and with Margaret Anglin, 
gave sympathetic and sincere portrayals 
of the two leading characters. 

As if to mock New York in its engross- 
ing pursuit of the details of the Thaw 
case, and as if to protest against that 
orgy of perverted passion, there was 
produced in February at the Berkeley 
Lyceum Theater, an adaptation by 
Grace Isabel Colbron of Arthur Schnitz- 
ler’s play of Viennese student life, “ The 
Reckoning,” which told the story of the 
unrequited and, finally, thwarted love of 


a sensitive young girl, a poor musician’s 
daughter, for a reckless student who is 


killed in a 


another 


duel over an affair with 
man’s wife. Natural, simple 
and direct, “The Reckoning’’ revealed 
a phase of the common life with keen 
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fidelity, showing clearly the cost of 
trifling with human love. The beauty 
and pathos of this delicate little drama 
was admirably expressed by a well se- 
lected company, headed by Katherine 
Grey, whose Christine was a gem of 
subtle emotional acting. This perform- 
ance definitely set Miss Grey apart as 
one of the most promising of the grow- 
ing group of serious American actors. 

Four plays dealt directly and indi- 
rectly with the social conditions arising 
from the existing industrial system. 
Two of these were “ Widowers’ Houses”’ 
and “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’’ by 
George Bernard Shaw. The latter play 
achieved some notoriety throughout the 
country as being “indecent and im- 
moral’? when Arnold Daly ventured to 
produce it in spite of Anthony Com- 
stock and the New York Commissioner 
of Police in the fall of 1905. One per- 
formance was then given, and afterwards 
the courts declared the play not to be 
indecent, which, according to the al- 
leged infallibility of our courts, should 
have settled the question for all time, 
but it did n’t. For the charge was re- 
peated this year by those supposed to 
hold court decisions most in reverence 
when Mrs. Warren made her second ap- 
pearance in New York. Of course, 
there is nothing indecent in Shaw’s 
play. It merely tells how women are 
driven into prostitution by low wages 
and impoverishment, and how conven- 
tional society, acting through Mrs. War- 
ren’s daughter, spurns the woman who 
makes vice a business, while welcoming 
and condoning those whose conduct of 
business makes vice a necessary condi- 
tion of livelihood for thousands of over- 
worked and desperate women. As such, 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession”’ is a terrible 
indictment of modern society, and as 
such also was it dubbed a disagreeable 
and unwholesome play by those who are 
not concerned with the how or the 
wherefore of money-getting so long as 
those who have money are left in un 
questioning possession. 
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IN “THE GOOD HOPE 


Ellen Terry, James Carew 


Mary Shaw brought to the part of 
Mrs. Warren the resources of an expe- 
rienced and accomplished actress and 
gave a performance as powerful as it 
was artistic. Miss Shaw has long been 
recognized within the theatrical profes- 


and Suzanne Sheldon 


sion as a faithful exponent, even under 
great difficulties, of the modern drama, 
and she deserves the reward which devo- 
tion to an ideal now promises to bring 
her. 


In a different vein but just as illumi- 
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Shaw’s 


Houses,” 


nating was satirical comedy, 
* Widowers’ for the first time 
produced in America at Field’s Herald 
Square Theater in February. This was 
indeed an intellectual treat, both because 
Shaw is at his wittiest in this comedy, 
and also because it was presented by a 
merit. Mr. 
Shaw introduces us to the type of selfish 


company of exceptional 
rent-drawing bourgeois, who are always 
ready to justify to themselves and_ to 
everybody else the absolute inviolability 
of their material resources and the gen- 
eral immutability of all things, so far as 
their class is concerned. As victims of 
his keen satire, Shaw never gave us any- 
thing better than 
the truckling, 


the smug Sartorius, 
sponging, conceited Co- 


AN 


OF THE HOUR 


kane, the versatile and vulgar Lickcheese 
and the hot-tempered, wiliul, self-cen- 
tered Blanche. There no getting 
away from the truthfulness of the por- 
traiture, unsympathetic as the characters 
Herbert Kelcey as Cokane, Effie 
Shannon as Blanche, William F. Haw- 
trey Sartorius and Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk as Lickcheese, were wonderfully 
good and made the production a brilliant 


1S 


are. 


as 


success. 


Another English play, but pitched_in 
an entirely different key from Shaw’s 


two pieces, was “The Silver Box,” by 
long odds one of the most remarkable 
dramas the modern stage. 
nally produced at the Court Theater, 
London, last autumn, it caused a sensa- 


on Origi- 
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tion, and it has recently been revived, 
with great success, at the same theater. 
Those who had the privilege of seeing 
Ethel Barrymore and her very efficient 
company in “The Silver Box’’ during 
its too short run at the Empire Theater 
in March are not likely soon to forget 
it. John Galsworthy, the author, ig- 
nored all stage precedents, and the 
dramatists’ usual box of tricks, and with 
rare intuition presented a series of inci- 
dents in the lives of people who are to be 
seen every hour of the day in any large 
city in this country or in England. 

There is no hero or heroine as in the 
ordinary drama. The story is a social 
tragedy and revolves around the misfor- 
tunes of an unemployed workman, Jones, 
and his patient and exhausted wife. 
They get into trouble through Jones 
taking a silver cigarette-box from the 
house of the Barthwicks, wealthy, self- 
sufficient people, where Mrs. Jones works 
as charwoman. How this culminates in 
disaster for them both, and how unequal 
administration of the law hounds and 
crushes the poor, and ignores, when it 
does not actually protect, the rich, is 
graphically outlined in scenes full of 
intense human interest. The whole 
thing is so true and was so admirably 
played by Miss Barrymore’s company, 
that the effect produced was one of deep 
and poignant emotion. It was impos- 
sible to witness this revelation of the 
poverty-stricken working-class, contrasted 
as it was with the comfortable luxury and 
assurance of the wealthy classes, without 
being overwhelmed with a sense of the 
horror and brutality of the social condi- 
tions which make such things possible. 
Although the scene is laid in London, 
we know similar conditions producing 
the same effects, and the same inequality 
in the administration of justice, exist in 
New York and Chicago and every large 
city in this country. Widely divergent 
as were the views expressed about “'The 
Silver Box”’ as a play, its bitter truth was 
unquestioned. 

Miss Barrymore gave a painfully life- 
like performance as the poor charwoman, 
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but she received little encouragement 
from the critics for departing from her 
customary réles of sweet, charming 
young women in meaningless, innocuous 
comedies. That Miss Barrymore is 
anxious to undertake parts-.which will 
provide her with greater opportunities 
for artistic work, than have yet been 
offered her, is well known. “The Silver 
Box’’ was her own selection, and she 
played Mrs. Jones with a great deal of 
personal satisfaction, as indeed did el 
the members of the company play their 
parts. ‘That the drama ran only a short 
time was disappointing to all concerned, 
but Miss Barrymore need have no 
regrets, for the time is near at hand when 
such plays and such acting as she put 
into the part of Mrs. Jones will be ap- 
preciated at their true worth. Bruce 
McRae, one of the most intelligent actors 
now on the American stage, was a flaw- 
less and convincing Jones. 

To show how the lives of the Holland 
fishermen are sacrificed to profits was 
the motive of Hermann Heijermanns in 
writing “The Good Hope.” Notwith- 
standing its tragic theme, this play was 
greeted with some ridicule, mingled with 
protestations, from the critics who prefer 
to see fisher-folk as they are daintily dis- 
played in musical comedy, artistically 
clothed and doing nothing for a living 
except singing and dancing as a back- 
ground for the favorite comedians or 
the prima donna. Just as Galsworthy 
revealed the depths to which the poor 
in the cities are driven in their struggle 
to survive, so does Heijermanns show 
how the need for bread drives the fish- 
ermen to embark in rotten ships sent 
to sea by unscrupulous owners. In 
the words of another: 


“Heijermanns knows his fisher-folk 
and shows them to us with great truth 
and skill—their ignorance and _ their 
fears, their dumb courage and loyalty, 
their crude humor and their sodden 
despair. The atmosphere is all there. 


More than this he has fixed a point-of- 
view with regard to their relation to 
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society in general and he makes us see 
them from that point-of-view. There is 
an idea in his play as well as in the 
atmosphere.’”* 


It was an innovation for Ellen Terry 
to produce such a play as this, and the 
distinguished actress gave the notable 
performance as an old fishwife that was 
to be expected of her. Of the remainder 
of the cast, Suzanne Sheldon merited 
special mention for her delineation of 
the part of the sweetheart of a young 
fisherman who is drowned before they 
can be married and legitimatize their 
unborn child. 

Politics came in for its share of atten- 
tion through “The Man of the Hour,” a 
drama by George Broadhurst, which 
made a popular hit, perhaps because 
well-known local political figures fur- 
nished the types for the principal char- 
acters. The play depends too much 
upon trite melodramatic devices to carry 
it along, but it struck a popular chord 
and a long run is assured. It is far 
from the great realistic political play 
for which there is much material ready 
to hand. 

The one play which sought te grapple 
with the most important, because the 
all-pervading issue of the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, Charles Klein’s 
“The Daughters of Men,” was disap- 
pointing because it lacked verity in its 
depiction of character and offered a 
theory of the author’s for the solution of 
the problem which was wholly incon- 
ceivable under existing conditions. I 
have had occasion elsewhere to criticize 
Mr. Klein’s types of working people as 
he reveals them to us in this play, and 
especially the young daughter of a 
German Socialist or Anarchist, which- 
ever Mr. Klein intended him to be, for 
the vocabulary of this character was 
badly jumbled. The girl was a car- 
icature of the mass of intelligent working 
girls who are active in the labor movement 
and of whom Mr. Klein has little, if any, 
knowledge. To make matters 
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worse, 


The Season’s Social Drama. 


Dorothy Donnelly’s acting carried the 
author’s exaggerations very close to the 
point of vulgarity. With all due re- 
spect to Mr. Klein’s intentions, it is 
evident that he does not know the work- 
ing people, and particularly those en- 
gaged in the trades-union and Socialist 
movement. A study of “The Silver 
Box,”” where the workers are by no 
means idealized, might show him the 
difference between the real kind and 
his conception of them. 

There were other noteworthy features 
in this season, but the limits prescribed 
by the title of this review will not permit 
extended notice of them. It has been 
estimated that, “the productions of 
drama, taking the word in its largest 
sense to include comedy and farce, have 
outnumbered those of musical comedy 
three to one. A year or two ago the 
proposition was reversed.”” Apart from 
what I have somewhat arbitrarily desig- 
nated as the social drama, there were a 
number of sound, clean, well-constructed 
American plays produced. 

There was also apparent a higher note 
struck in the character of the lighter 
forms of entertainment, most of it being 
better than at any previous time. 

Taken all in all, therefore, the season 
has been a most notable and encouraging 
one. But it is the marked progress that 
the social drama has made within a 
short period that will probably make the 
season distinctive and historical. The 
effort to promote that special form of 
drama has been so apparent, whether 
its promoters realized it or not, that it 
can be accepted as the forerunner of 
even greater things in the immediate 
future. It undoubtedly means that the 
modern drama is beginning to find it- 
self as one of the most potent factors in 
social progress, and what this may re- 
sult in, and to what extent the influence 
of the theater as such a factor will be 
augmented thereby, the most sanguine 
and enthusiastic of us cannot begin to 
estimate or prophesy. 

Wituram Marty. 

New York City. 
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A PEOPLES’ INSTITUTE AUDIENCE AT “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


A SUNDAY EVENING IN COOPER UNION. 











THE PEOPLES’ INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK AND ITS 
WORK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


CITIZEN- 


SHIP ALONG DEMOCRATIC LINES. 


By Proressor CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 


HE PEOPLES’ Institute of New 
York was organized in 1897 by a 
group of men and women representing 
all sections of society. The purpose of 
its foundation was to provide a platform 
where the important questions of the day 
could be discussed in entire freedom, and 
where, if possible, the means could be 
provided for stimulating a better mutual 
understanding between differing sections 
and thus promoting peaceful social evo- 
lution. It was felt at the time that unless 
some such method were followed, the 
growing distrust and separation between 
classes might result in harmful collision. 
Certain principles were accepted at the 
outset as fundamental, and there have 
furnished the body of principles by which 
all the various lines of work have been 
directed. The founders of The Institute, 
looking abroad upon the existing social 
unrest, and considering the various 
methods that were proposed for the cor- 
rection of the evils perceived that within 
all these various schemes the essential 
thought was to realize a new order of 
society in which the interdependence of 
its various members should be recog- 
nized. In other words, that all schools 
of social thought had in view the incor- 
poration in a new social order of the 
principle of human brotherhood. It was 
also perceived that beneath all the various 
social and religious creeds there was a 
common ground of affirmation. In sum, 
the three principles which have guided 
the entire development of The Peoples’ 
Institute are formulated in the opening 
articles of the Constitution of one of its 
branches. They are as follows: 


“The Peoples’ Institute, recognizing 





fraternity as the fundamental social 
truth, democracy as the highest known 
form of human government, and national 
worth as dependent upon _ individual 
worth, seeks to promote, through educa- 
tion and the codperation of good men of 
all conditions and occupations, the peace- 
ful evolution of a society based upon the 
recognition of the interdependence of 
man with man.” 


Every phase of The Institutes’ devel- 
opment has been simply a new formula- 
tion of this triune creed. The work 
falls to-day into the following depart- 
ments. 

I. A Peoples’ Church. On every Sun- 
day evening from November until May 
there gathers in the large hall of the 
Cooper Union, seating 1600, an audience 
that during the winter months over-fills 
the large hall, some 50 to 200 persons 
usually standing, and in the warmer 
months fills or nearly fills it. This 
audience is composed 95 per cent. of 
men, chiefly wage-earners, and assem- 
bles from all parts of the greater city and 
from the suburbs. All speakers who 
have addressed it unite in declaring it to 
be the most intelligent and interesting 
body of hearers they have ever faced. 
The speakers are usually clergymen, 
representing all creeds, save the Catholic, 
which has not as yet accepted our invi- 
tation. Prominent laymen, especially 
college presidents, also take part. The 
subjects of the addresses are ethical or 
broadly religious, but creedal affirma- 
tion is expected to be absent. The ser- 
vices consist of an address, with music, 
followed by question and discussion, the 
whole occupying two hours. Leading 
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clergymen and rabbis have pronounced 
this work the most interesting religious 
work now carried on in New York city, 
and one that is exercising a very great 
influence, especially upon the young 
men of the East Side. An important 
extension of this work, looking toward 
a closer relation and better understand- 
ing between the churches and the masses 
of the people, is now under considera- 
tion. 

II. A School of Training for American 
Citizenship. For three evenings a week 
during the same period, November to 
May, addresses on live topics of the day, 
also on various departments of history 
and social science, are given in the large 
hall of the Cooper Union to audiences 
ranging from 600 to the capacity of the 
hall and above. The subjects chosen 
are chiefly those which most vitally en- 
gage present attention, the purpose being 
to qualify the hearers for sane, intelli- 
gent thought and action upon live ques- 
tions. The audience, as before, is gath- 
ered from a wide area. Beside the work 
done in the large hall of the Cooper 
Union extension courses of a similar 
character are offered in various centers. 
The lecturers in both cases are selected, 
but especially those for the large hall, 
from the men most eminent in the special 
fields of study considered. Question 
and discussion, as in the case of the 
ethical address, are allowed with entire 
freedom. Beside the above work in 
social education, courses for first voters 
are given in various parts of the city. 

Ill. Forum Work. The social-edu- 
cational work of The Institute devel- 
oped in its second year into active par- 
ticipation in public, especially legislative 
questions. During the entire season the 
office of The Institute is kept in close touch 
with all legislative measures proposed 
in Albany; with measures similarly af- 
fecting the interests of the people advo- 
cated before the Board of Aldermen or 
through civic bodies; also, though in a 
less degree, with what is going on in 
Washington. All proposed legislation in 
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the interest of the people is approved 
and supported, sometimes with, some- 
times without a mass meeting; all that 
is opposed to the people’s interest at- 
tacked in similar fashion. The influence 
of this department of The Institute’s 
work, which has come to be universally 
accepted as the tribunate of the masses 
of the people of New York city, has been 
of far-reaching effect. Grab legislation 
has been repeatedly defeated by the 
united protests of the people gathered 
under the auspices of the Peoples’ Insti- 
tute, and similarly worthy measures as- 
sisted in their enactment into law. In 
outlying towns, in imitation of The Insti- 
tute’s work in this field, various Peoples’ 
Forums have in recent years been estab- 
lished. 

IV. The Theater. A body of some 
fifty eminent citizens representing the 
public-school system, organized labor, 
the clergy, settlements, department stores, 
literature, music, art, etc., has charge of 
this work. The control is vested in the 
hands of a sub-committee of 20, similarly 
representative. Arrangements are made 
with the leading theaters for the offering 
of plays that have been carefully exam- 
ined before acceptance for those whom 
our work reaches. Although the de- 
partment was only finally organized six 
months ago, the number of institutions 
now upon our list passes 1,100; the 
number of individuals reached a million. 
Additions to the list are being made con- 
stantly, the last being that of the Bell 
Telephone Company with 5,000 young 
women employés. Suburban towns are 
asking and receiving from us similar 
privileges. The whole is so carefully 
ordered that the danger of the reduced- 
price tickets ‘a!ling into hands that should 
not receive them is obviated. 

V. Music. On the musical side The 
Institute codperates with a sister organi- 
zation which came into being through its 
support, namely, The People’s Symphony 
Concert Association. Thereby sym- 
phony and chamber music concerts are 
provided at nominal prices. More re- 
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cently The Institute has established a 
Music Committee composed of experts. 
This committee plans during the ensuing 
year to secure from musical organiza- 
tions facilities similar to those which the 
Dramatic Committee has secured from 
the theaters. 

VI. Social Clubs. The problem of 
providing social homes for those of limited 
means was early undertaken by The 
Institute. Its solution was one of the 
most difficult tasks attempted. At pres- 
ent The Institute owns a club-house 
charmingly situated at 318 East 15th 
street, facing Stuyvesant Square. Two 
and a half floors of the club-house are 
occupied every evening by The Institute’s 
social Club A. It has a membership of 
350, one-third women, and carries on a 
varied and helpful educational and social 
work. It furnishes a happy home for 
its membership, drawn almost entirely 
from the East Side. Being composed of 
both sexes, marriages between the mem- 
bers are not infrequent. Recently a 
large dramatic and operatic section has 
been formed. This group gave lately 
two Italian operas, “I Pagliacci’’ and 
“La Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ in a manner 
that was considered quite remarkable 
for amateurs. A similar group to the one 
meeting on East 15th street has within a 
year been organized in Brooklyn and 
is growing rapidly. It numbers now 
some seventy-five members. 

VII. Civic Clubs. The Institute is 
establishing with some rapidity clubs for 
young men for the purpose of interesting 
them and engaging them actively in civic 
betterment. Lectures upon civics, dis- 
cussions of civic problems, investigation 
of civic conditions and energetic effort 
for their betterment characterize all these 
clubs. The membership is limited, rang- 
ing usually from 15 to 25. Some of them 
have done important work. 

VIII. Children’s Clubs. During the 
daytime a number of children’s clubs of 
boys and girls gather for the study of 
city history and simple civics in the club 
rooms. The number of these clubs is 
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limited only by the number of volunteer 
workers. Each club member is made to 
feel herself or himself a part of The Insti- 
tute’s great family of brothers and sisters, 
and is thus trained from the start in love for 
American ideals and consecration to 
work for others. Beside the above clubs 
a club of young women meets at regular 
intervals in the club-house for social and 
educational purposes. 

TX. Beside the clubs, a group of the 
active members of The Peoples’ Institute 
audience has been formed called The 
Peoples’ Institute League. Its work dis- 
tinguishes itself from that of the clubs in 
having a more general character. Each 
civic club is made responsible for the 
civic conditions in its section of the city. 
The League is assumed to have a general 
outlook upon the entire field. Although 
only established a year, it has already 
done important work. 

X. The various groups of The Insti- 
tute are federated through delegates in a 
Civic Council, thus enabling each group 
to inform itself as to what the others are 
doing and all to render mutual assistance. 

XI. During the season The Institute 
publishes a small weekly paper with lead- 
ing articles upon living questions, and 
reports upon the activities of the various 
branches of The Institute. 

XII. The most recent development of 
The Institute is in the direction of organ- 
izing various agencies that have to do 
with the protection of life and property 
afloat. Under the auspices of The Insti- 
tute there is now being organized The 
People’s Institute Marine League, com- 
posed of groups of pilots, engineers, etc., 
numbering some 38,000. These separ- 
ate groups have exact knowledge with 
regard to the conditions of our steamers 
and other vessels, but hitherto have not 
had the medium through which such 
knowledge could be made public and 
effective for the reform of existing con- 
ditions. There was danger to the indi- 
vidual of losing his position in case 
publicity were attempted. Already 
through conferences held prior to the 
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organization, important work has been 
done, and it is believed that this depart- 
ment of The Institute will prove of equal 
value with the other. 

In sum, it may be said of The Institute 
that its field of action is as varied as the 
interests of that section of the people 
which frequents its halls. It might 
affirm with a slight variation of the old 
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Latin dictum, “Nothing that concerns 
the interests of the people is foreign to 
me.” Thus its field of activity is likely 
to broaden ever, but this will be only a 
natural growth out of the confidence 
which the people repose in the sincerity 
and effectiveness of its effort. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 
New York City. 


THE FALLACIES OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By Epwarp C. FARNSWORTH. 


[X THE preface to Science and Health 

Mary Baker Eddy states that the 
first school of Christian Science Mind- 
healing was begun by the author in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, about the year 1867, with 
only one student. 

Like Mahomet, she began with one 
disciple, and, like the religion of Islam, 
her teachings have spread with a rapidity 
mightily contrasting with the growth of 
Christianity prior to the conversion of 
Constantine. Numerical and financial 
prosperity marks the fortieth year of 
Christian Science. The Mother Church 
of Boston, with an enrolled membership 
of over forty-one thousand, has erected, 
at a cost of two million dollars, a temple 
worthy of any cathedral town of Europe. 

Christian Science has lived serenely 
through the period of crass and ignorant 
criticism, and when from misapprehen- 
sion, men of note and attainment have 
written and spoken adversely, it has re- 
mained untroubled, knowing that error 
is its own refutation. That the uniniti- 
ated fail to grasp the meaning of Christian 
Science is no wonder when we consider 
its inception, a birth of idealism, a religio- 
philosophical system appearing amidst 
an unphilosophical people of material- 
istic tendencies. This failure to grasp 
is, indeed, no wonder for among those 
trained to reason in the realms of the 


abstract, differences of opinion arise in 
regard to the meaning of beliefs held in 
common; thus Nirvana is to some In- 
dian thinkers but absorption, annihilation 
of self in the Divine Essence; to others 
it is unlimited enlarging of Individuality; 
therefore Buddha, in the moment of 
enlightenment, exclaimed, “The Uni- 
verse grows [!”’ 

To the student of philosophies, espe- 
cially those belonging to the idealistic 
succession from Plato to the Neo-Platon- 
ists, and from Descartes to Spinoza and 
Berkeley, and from these to Schopenhauer, 
the reviver of Indian metaphysics, much 
in Science and Health has a familiar look. 
Philosophy, since its origin among the 
Ionian Greeks, and the authors of the 
Upanashads, has covered pretty much 
the whole sphere of speculative thought; 
hence the present impossibility of de- 
vising a system not encroaching upon 
the domain of another. 

Before the days of Socrates, the 
Eleatics, postulating one pure and un- 
conditioned Being, regarded the phe- 
nomenal world as nullity. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, Spinoza, holding 
to the conception of a single, self-sus- 
taining Substance, comprehending all 
Reality, called it God, and also Infinite, 
but feared further to define, deeming that 


definition materializes and minimizes 
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God. Mrs. Eddy thus defines the Infin- 
ite of Spinoza: “ God is Immortal, Mind, 
Life, Truth, Love.” Reality and illu- 
sion are thus defined: “The universe is 
filled with spiritual ideas which God 
evolves, and they are obedient to the 
Mind which makes them. Mortal mind 
transforms the Spiritual into the ma- 
terial.” Mortal mind is thus defined: 
“Nothing claiming to be something; 
error creating other error; the belief 
that sensation is in matter; the belief 
in sickness, sin, death.” Spiritual iden- 
tity is thus asserted: “The Divine Mind 
maintains all individualities as distinct 
and eternal from a blade of grass to a 
star.” Of Mankind she says: “Man is 
the infinite idea of Infinite Spirit. Man 
is the manifest reflection of God. Perfect 
and Immortal Mind. He is the likeness 
of God.” 

In support of this last is quoted the 
declaration in the first chapter of Genesis: 
“And God said Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” Mrs. Eddy 
says: “The fundamental propositions of 
Christian Science are summarized in the 


four following to me, self-evident propo- 


sitions: 1, God is All. 2%, God is Good. 
God is Mind. 38, God, Spirit, being all, 
nothing is matter. 4, Life, Good, God, 
omnipresent, deny death, evil, sin, dis- 
ease— Disease, sin, evil, death, deny om- 
nipresent God, Good, Life.” 

In Christian Science man is the re- 
flection of God. If so he be, then some- 
thing is that holds and gives permanence 
to the reflection. To illustrate, physical 
light is transmitted through the glass to 
the layer of quicksliver which arrests and 
turns back the sun’s rays. Spiritual 
light, like physical light, requires for its 
reflection something on which to shine. 
Evidently it is not man’s material body 
for Christian Science, like certain other 
philosophies, relegates the physical to 
the realm of mere appearance. For re- 
flection some impenetrable substance is 
necessary and as God is All, that sub- 
stance must be God himself. Man is, 
therefore, reflection of God on God. 
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So we have on the one hand Immortal 
Mind, Life, Truth Love, on the other 
hand a pure reflection of these, upheld 
and sustained by God. Whence then 
the origin of mortal mind? Whence the 
falsities of mortal mind, to wit, sin, sick- 
ness, death? To make apparent the 
enigma, let the sun, and that which holds 
its reflection, be representative of God; 
and let man be the light of the sun. If 
clouds darken the sun the rays are ab- 
sorbed and lost. If impurities defile the 
glass or the quicksilver, again they are 
absorbed and lost. But Christian Science 
rightly teaches that no cloud can arise 
before God’s all-seeing eye. Nor can 
impurity tarnish his substance on which 
man is reflected. Neither can his light, 
which is man, be less pure than himself. 
Therefore is emphasized the query, 
Why and whence the notion of mortal 
mind? Why does mortal mind imagine 
a material body and all infirmities of the 
flesh arisen between man and his Maker? 
Mrs. Eddy ignores the question, and yet 
into this unbridgable chasm philosophers 
and philosophies have fallen. 

Though defining man to be reflection 
of the Divine, Mrs. Eddy adds that “the 
Divine is no more in him than man is in 
the mirror which reflects his image.” 

To say that God is All and then to 
assert that he is not in man, is contra- 
diction because the All must be in every- 
thing; one cannot imagine a container 
in which nothing is. Mrs. Eddy’s defini- 
tion of man necessarily denies to him 
any individuality and so destroys every 
vestige of his free will. He cannot look 
other than Godward. He cannot think 
otherwise than of God, for his thought is 
God’s thought, he being reflection of 
God; and yet the world to-day is full of 
ungodly thinking and doing. Because 
devoid of individuality no I am I inheres 
in man. He must abnegate selfhood 
and think thus, I am God’s reflection in 
which he is not! But this thought is 
illogical because it implies something 
other than God, to wit, a vacuum in 
which he is not. In a universe where 
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God is All he is both thinker and thought, 
both original and reflection; therefore, 
a better definition of man would be, he is 
part of God! But even this definition is 
illogical because God is One and indi- 
visible, so we are driven to the conclusion 
that man is God. 

It is impossible that the Christian 
Scientist, who examines critically the 
fundamentals of his belief, should account 
for the real or imaginary existence of evil 
except through extraneous means, for 
instance, the beguiling af the serpent; 
but such admission is suicidal, as it con- 
tradicts his chief tenet, God is All. 

Mrs. Eddy has not involved herself in 
a pantheism of which Hegel and Spinoza 
are foremost exponents; a pantheism 
which argues that subjectivity is but a 
hemisphere of God’s being and, there- 
fore himself in matter. 

Holding that to God no dualism is in 
the essential nature of things, Mrs. 
Eddy, from a stand one side as that of 
pantheism, limits God’s knowledge to 
the Real, so denying to him knowledge of 
the attitude of mortal mind toward those 
errors which hold it in servile bondage. 
If illusion have no lesson for man, surely 
our pilgrimage here is meaningless, a 
waste of time and energy abhorrent to 
the Divine Economy. Man’s rounded, 
completed knowledge must include that 
of Being, and non-being; the Real and 
what results from misconception of the 
Real. 

Thus only is man, the warrior, in- 
vincible in every part, no heel of Achilles 
shall prove his bane. Having com- 
pleted its mental and moral evolution, 
having fought its way upward; having 
won the Real, humanity will there forever 
hold against all attack the fastness of 
Wisdom. A wiser than God it becomes 
if God know not the nature of unreality. 

Should we soar to the broadest view 
of the human problem, we would per- 
ceive that in the Divine Economy sin 
itself is made minister to the ends of 
Wisdom. Sin is deadly and disintegrat- 
ing, the antithesis of all to be attained. 
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“The soul that sinneth—remaineth in 
sin—it shall die.”” Therefore the more 
must the inexperienced soul, even by the 
harshest means, be turned from sin. 

A characterless uniter of boundless but 
latent possibilities; a dweller in God, and 
upheld by God. The soul of man, free 
because individual, unfree because de- 
pendent upon God, begins its pilgrimage 
to perfection. Ignorant, it must at all 
hazards, even to the eating of the fruit 
of the tree, attain unto knowledge, and 
finally unto wisdom. Negatively good, 
it must, at all hazards, attain unto posi- 
tive good, and that Divine Compassion 
for the erring which is the crown of the 
Christ Spirit. Healthful and deathless, 
not yet having transgressed, it must, even 
by expulsion from Paradise; it must, 
even though the gates of mortal pain and 
death, attain that Eden of health and 
deathlessness from which, because a 
knower of the results of violated law, it 
shall never again be driven forth. 

Had primal man been endowed with 
faculty of right seeing and right choice, 
there had been no apparent fall. Real- 
izing that man retains of the Divine 
bounty nothing he has not conquered for 
himself, Swedenborg gave to his angels 
mortal experience, all were once men. 

Denying the purpose and reality of 
every evil afflicting the world, Christian 
Science cannot sorrow over Jerusalem 
and weep at the grave of Lazarus because 
sorrow is delusion and joy alone is real. 
Such attitude of sympathy is affirmation 
of error. He who sorrows over Jeru- 
salem, confirms conditions which bring 
about its fall. He who weeps at the 
tomb, asserts the triumph of the grave. 

Sympathetic sorrow or weeping is but 
a high phase of mortal mind. That 
Jesus sorrowed or wept at the delusion of 
those who sorrowed or wept, proved him 
not yet devoid of error. Christ the 
Knower cannot sorrow, neither can he 
weep. That Jesus did both was of 
Mary the mortal mother of the mortal 
man. It was of an uneliminated error 
betraying him into the weakness of tears. 























Giving of other than spiritual food to the 
starving beggar is concession to his error 
of belief; still the Christian Scientist 
must give, for otherwise the beggar would 
die. ‘The dispenser of the bread of life 
accentuated by the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, the notion of physical hunger. 
Mrs. Eddy admits of the Master that 
“He left no definite rule for demonstra- 
ting His Principle of healing. This 
remained to be discovered through Chris- 
tian Science.” Acceptance or rejection 
of the second statement will depend upon 
individual estimate of Mrs. Eddy’s mis- 
sion. 

Although she condemns every method 
of cure not her own, the present writer 
holds that a subtle danger lurks in Mrs. 
Eddy’s manner of healing. To prove 
this let us first examine the operation of 
reward and punishment in those mental 
and material states of consciousness 
known in Christian Science nomencla- 
ture as the world of mortal mind. 

Assigning whatever attributes to the 
Highest, we, descending, encounter their 
apparent opposites, distorted reflections 
of the Highest. The invariable effect of 
any violation of Eternal Law is propor- 
tionate reaction hurling the perception 
of the offender into a distorted idea of 
Reality. If, to the Highest, we attribute 
health, then every violator of the laws of 
health is by reaction plunged into the 
delusion of disease. That this is so is not 
of mortal mind, as the Christian Scientist 
asserts, but of God through mortal mind, 
and for the final vindication of Law. 
When one hurls himself against the im- 
pregnable wall of Divine Law, rebound 
is inevitable, but the punishment is 
mental because material consciousness 
is reducible to mental consciousness. 
Mrs. Eddy says: “I have discerned dis- 
ease in the human mind many weeks 
before the so-called disease made its 


appearance in the body.” 

The Christian Science healer has dis- 
covered disease to be a mental delusion; 
hence its denial is a suggestion arousing 
mortal mind to combat and force back 
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the delusion, and the result is apparently 
a cure accomplished. To assert that 
here “there is no transfer of mental 
pictures from one mortal mind to another 
because there is but one Mind”’ is a mis- 
chievous fallacy. 

In the Eddy mode of healing, and in all 
methods which heal by negation, the 
danger is a vital one because these meth- 
ods are denial of God’s Law of reaction 
by which alone the harmony of the uni- 
verse is maintained. These methods 
would thwart the means by which, in the 
providence of the All-Wise, mankind will 
attain to everlasting health. Neverthe- 
less, the Law is not thwarted. Never 
until the penalty is fully paid, is disease 
destroyed; then by permission of the 
Law, it ceases of itself, or, for some pur- 
pose of God, who works ever with mani- 
fold object, for instance, the inculcation 
of active human sympathy, the ministra- 
tions of man become necessary to re- 
covery. But to check the mid-course of 
retributive Law by calling it a lie, is to 
incur an added penalty. Man is eternal 
and even should disease be forced back 
for the term of mortal life; three score 
and ten years are but an infinitesimal 
curve in the mighty orbit of his being. 
The case is, in result, like that of the 
hardened sinner whose unbelief in retri- 
bution holds it at bay until its gathered 
power suddenly overwhelms him. 

The tenets of Christian Science had 
origin in an inadequate philosophy of 
life. Mrs. Eddy, perceiving God to be 
the fount of Life, Wisdom, Love, Bliss 
and all else beatific, and knowing also 
that sin, misery and death are on every 
side, deemed their reality incompatible 
with God’s overruling. To make him 
consistent King she circumscribes his 
knowledge. She holds him ignorant of 
human conditions, arguing that if aware 
he would not permit. 

Defining God to be Love and Wisdom, 
let us attempt the largest view of these, 
a view devoid of sentimentality. 

The purest human love has a taint of 
partiality. Far above the sublimated 
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selfishness of the mother’s heart towers 
Divine Love. All wise, it knows not 
partiality because over-gift to one is 
robbery of all others. Necessarily it is 
Love-Wisdom; it is rigid Justice ruling 
the world. 

Grasping this idea, one is not misled 
by appearances, but is convinced that 
somehow Justice is dispensed when seem- 
, ingly most travestied; and that even 
unjust men are, without excusing, its in- 
struments. Innumerable judgments of 
Justice, in their executions appear not to 
the eye, nor will they ever to any human 
eyes, for who can read the book of human 
life and so unriddle man’s hidden doings 
since the beginning of mortal mind in the 
eons of the past? Who can read the 
balancing of action with reaction accom- 
plished and now being accomplished ? 
Could we unravel those finer than spider 
films of cause and effect which girdle and 
cover the globe, we should see Love as 
remedial Justice triumphant still, and the 
world despite every hindrance, steadily 
attaining; daily nearer that “One far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.”” ‘Then, as Mrs. Eddy declares, 
every object in the material world will be 
resolved into spiritual ideas. 

Mrs. Eddy says: “God, without the 
image or likeness of himself, would be a 
nonentity, a Mind unexpressed. God 
would be without a proof of his own 
nature. Spiritual man is the idea of 
God.” 

Mind being the Esse of God, it is evi- 
dent that Mind unexpressed, an unthink- 
ing God, is a nonentity; but after think- 
ing from eternity, God is All; his thought 
has created nothing new on which to 
think. Spiritual man, “ the idea of God,” 
is consequently God’s thought concerning 
himself. We have shown that if God is 
All, he is both Thinker and Thought; 
so God is without proof of his own nature. 
Mrs. Eddy says that God is Love, but as 
God is All, his Love must be self-love, 
the very apotheosis of selfishness, that 
against which every true teacher has 
declared. 
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Another quotation from Science and 
Health: “Through false estimate of 
soul as dwelling in sense, and Mind as 
dwelling in matter, belief strays into 
sense of temporary loss or absence of 
Soul. This state of error is the mortal 
dream of life.” This, supplemented by 
Mrs. Eddy’s assertion that mere mortal 
death does not bring knowledge, ex- 
presses some chief reasons from which 
the Hindu metaphysicians deduce the 
theory of reincarnation. 

We read in Science and Health, that 
“man exists in God’s idea, even the in- 
finite expression of infinite Mind, and 
coéxistent and coéternal with that Mind.” 
Evidently man existed anterior to the 
mortal dream. If mortal mind, having 
imagined the mortal death, should, in 
post mortem state, fail of enlightenment 
—and Mrs. Eddy asserts that possibility 
—what inhibits its repeated fall to earth ? 
“Mortal mind creates its own physical 
conditions,” therefore, carnal thoughts 
are debarring it from “chemicalization”’ 
to the heavenly man; and may not their 
accumulation, overcoming that other 
earthward thought, “the belief of having 
died and left a material body,” build 
around mortal mind our world of the 
five senses? This would result in what 
Mrs. Eddy calls, “Death on the next 
plane of existence.” Here interpreted 
to be inability of mortal mind to hold 
itself in its post mortem condition of 
error because of growing preponderance 
of the old error of earth life. Shifting 
from error to error is not progress. Mrs. 
Eddy, without reason, assumes the shift- 
ing to be in one direction only. Mortals 
living erroneous lives often’ lapse into 
old errors. One lost in a forest usually 
wanders in a circle, never in a straight 
line. 

Although ages have elapsed since the 
first Adam, who we are told represents 
error, mortlas every minute are born 
into the mortal dream. Is each human 
birth a new sense of loss of Soul? Or 
did the race thus err en masse? If 
altogether, then this present mortal 
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dream is but one of a series undergone 
by every Adam. If mortals thus err 
one by one, then we, who erred not until 
to-day, are the wisest and purest of the 
race; yet who, not excepting the dis- 
coverer of Christian Science, is wiser 
than Plato, or purer than Enoch who 
walked with God ? 

Science and Health teaches “that gen- 
eration rests on no sexual basis.”” The 
meaning is that if mortal belief had not 
made necessary the male, then concep- 
tion would occur from the fecundation 
of thought alone. It is absurd to con- 
tend that the error of procreation causes 
the pure, wise, and sexless man to fall 
into the dream of pre-natal condition 
and physical birth, for “man is as perfect 
as the Mind which formed him.” 

Because the Christian Scientist denies 
that the heavenly man could so fall, the 
question arises, What dreamer did fall 
into mortal mind and its dream? Evi- 
dently a denial of all relation, illusionary 
or real, between the earthly and the 
heavenly man is the dooming of that 
earthly man. If a self-existing error, he 
cannot emerge from matter into spirit 
because in that case no bridge exists be- 
tween these two. For the individual 
both the most materialistic philosophy 
and the Absolute Idealism of Hegel, 
result in no more complete extinction. 

Mrs. Eddy says: “There never was, 
is not now, and never can be but one 
Jesus of Nazareth.” Mrs. Eddy’s ex- 
planation of the immaculate birth is a 
bit of trancendentalism worthy of the 
pen of Madame Blavatsky. In the unity 
of Immortal Mind, the Father-Mother 
God, dwells from eternity the Christ 
Principle, Truth, Life, Love. In a 
moment of exaltation Mary, rising above 
all error of mortal mind, conceived the 
Christ as a pure idea to which her 
woman’s purest love, that of the mother 
for her babe, gave the form of the infant 
Jesus within the womb. Therefore, 
Jesus, The Christ. is both human and 
divine. 

In this teaching of Christian Science 
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the old belief is reversed. Christ de- 
scended not to Mary, but Mary, ascend- 
ing to Christ, brought Jesus to earth, 
and Christ into relation with the flesh. 
As an explanation—not necessarily a 
solution—of a mystery of Orthodox 
Christianity, this theory is ingenious as 
any devisable; but in a world of one 
God and many Marys, the question 
might with no irreverence be asked, 
Why can there never be but one Jesus 
of Nazareth? Let us discover the 
Christian Science answer. 

It was woman, because of her greater 
spirituality, that, in the person of Mary, 
rose to the conception of Life, Truth, 
Love. Again it was woman, a later 
Mary, that attained to the perfect vision, 
the which she gave to the world, not as 
in any wise the fruit of her body, but as 
the fruit of her enlightened mind because 
Jesus, having passed the gates of mortal 
birth and death, destroyed forever the 
error of his mortal body. This is the 
second coming of Christ himself foretold ; 
the incorporeal presence of Christ Jesus 
as Judge of sin by means of the Word, 
the Holy Ghost, Divine Science, con- 
demning it to the abyss of nothingness. 

The above, though not formulated in 
Science and Health, is there between the 
lines, and gives the true status of Mother 
Mary with the enlightened of her cult. 

A century and a half before the dis- 
covery of Divine Science, the seer Eman- 
uel Swedenborg proclaimed the second 
coming as the Word of which John 
writes: “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” Swedenborg_inter- 
preted the Word to mean Divine Truth 
as found in the teachings of the New 
Church. He says: “It is evident that 
the Lord will now appear in the Word. 
The reason he will not appear in person 
is, because since his ascension he is in 
his glorified humanity, and so cannot 
appear to any man unless the eyes of his 
spirit be first opened.” 

In a brief work, Unity of Good, Mrs. 
Eddy says: “Man is the generic term for 
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all humanity. Woman is the highest 
species of Man.” In Science and Health 
we read: “The ideal man corresponds to 
creation, to Intelligence and Truth. The 
ideal woman corresponds to Life and 
Love. We have not as much authority, 
in Divine Science, for considering God 
masculine, as we have for considering 
him feminine, for Love imparts the 
highest idea of Deity.” Science and 
Health thus defines intelligence, “Sub- 
stance; self-existent and Eternal Mind.” 
Having assigned to Love a _ place 
higher than that of Eternal Mind, and 
also Truth, Mrs. Eddy says that because 
woman corresponds to Love, Eve was 
the first to confess her fault, “The belief 
in the material origin of man.”” She was 
first “to discern spiritual creation. This 
hereafter enabled woman to be the 
mother of Jesus, and to behold at the 
sepulchre the risen Saviour. This en- 
abled woman to be first to interpret the 
Scriptures in their true sense, which 
reveals the idea of God as Love.” 
Evidently the argument that Love is 
the highest attribute of God contains the 
personal plea of the discoverer of Divine 
Science; but will the argument hold 
water? God is perfect, therefore his 
attributes are those of perfection, to wit, 
perfect attributes. To maintain that 
Love is higher than Truth is to limit 
Truth and to limit God through his 
Truth. Hence God being perfect his 
attributes admit of no gradation; each 
is the equal of the others. Thus man is the 
equal of woman, a conclusion in accord 
with common sense if not with Christian 
Science which is itself a religion of Love 
divorced from Truth; a one-sided re- 
ligion, a solution of life’s enigma wholly 
from the stand-point of a woman. It is 
a religion inedaquate as those hard, cruel 
creeds wherein men, seeking for Truth, 
divorced it from Love and so gave to the 
world man’s reading of the riddle; a 
one-sided religion from which the inmost 
heart of woman shrank, however much 
she stultified her mind and bowed her 


head in meek submission. 
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Mrs. Eddy sometimes dwarfs and 
even perverts a spiritual conception by 
conforming it to a physical illustration; 
for example: “Life is the Creator re- 
flected in his creation. If he dwell 
within what he creates God would not be 
reflected but absorbed, and the science 
of Being would be forever lost.” In this 
antithesis of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
Divine influx, the conception of a mental 
reflection is taken from the physical law 
of optics. Physical light is reflected 
from the exterior of such bodies as there 
intercept and turn back the rays of the 
sun. Physical light entering opaque 
bodies is therein quenched and lost. The 
originator of Christian Science should 
know that the laws of spiritual light 
transcend those of physical light. Spir- 
itual light is reflected from the interior 
rather than the exterior of God-encom- 
passed man. 

Mrs. Eddy has given to the world an 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Ne- 
cessarily that interpretation is Christian 
Science, for which Christianity has waited 
these nineteen hundred years. 

More than a century earlier than Mrs. 
Eddy, Swedenborg, speaking as _ the 
mouthpiece of the Lord, attributed to 
the Bible texts a meaning quite at variance 
with this latest religion of Truth. Choos- 
ing from the writings of these two, let us 
place side by side a few examples of 
their exposition of both Genesis and the 
Apocalypse. 

Swedenborg assures the world that 
“the spiritual sense of the Word was 
never discovered until now.” “Adam 
and his wife mean the most ancient 
church.” “Eden means the wisdom of 
the men of that church.” Mrs. Eddy’s 
definition of Adam is “Error; a falsity; 
the belief in ‘original sin,’ sickness and 
death.” Eve means “a beginning; mor- 
tality; finite belief.” “Eden stands for 
the mortal material body.” The mighty 
descending angel of the first and second 
verse of the tenth chapter of Revelation is, 
to Mrs. Eddy, Divine Science; the little 


book in his hand is of course, Science 
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and Health. Swedenborg explains that 
the angel signifies the Lord in Divine 
Majesty and Power, and the little book 
contains the teachings of the church of 
the New Jerusalem. 

Mrs. Eddy’s Key to the Scriptures 
would square them with Christian Science 
philosophy, but if that philosophy prove 
self-contradictory, if its logical outcome 
be at variance with its premises, then the 
whole system, like a house of cards, falls 
flat bringing with it the edifice of inter- 
pretation. 

Christian Science, standing for Sub- 
jective Idealism, drops upon investiga- 
tion into a Dualism because its utter in- 
ability to account for mortal mind, and 
that error of mortal mind the inhar- 
monious, phenomenal world of sense, 


argues the existence of an evil principle 
at war with God. A system holding that 
God is All, denies the creative act and 
must conclude that God’s every reflec- 
tion, or idea, is part of himself, or, more 
strictly, it is himself for the Unity of 


Being is indivisable. Because of this 
outcome, Christian Science contradicts 
its declaration that God is not in man. 
Circumscribing God’s knowing to a 
knowledge of his own perfection, Chris- 
tian Science insults the Divine Provi- 
dence by denying the purpose of this 
mortal life. Christian Science has no 
tears of sympathy like those which 
Jesus wept. Christian Science denies 
the lesson taught through the punish- 
ment of sin. Though announcing that 
“To remit the penalty due for evil would 
be for Truth to pardon error,” Christian 
Science does in fact oppose retributive 
justice by denying away pain its penalty; 
and by so doing augments the final pen- 
alty. Holding that God requires a wit- 
ness of his Being, and an object of his 
Love, Christian Science fails to produce 
either witness or object. Christian 
Science fallacy perverts God’s Love of 
his creatures to self-love. Holding to a 
belief in but one illusionary earth-life for 
the individual, Christian Science teach- 
ing really argues for a succession of 
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earth lives for every man and every 
creature of God. Christian Science 
makes the earthly man an error procre- 
ated by an error self-existant because 
without parentage. In these days of 
numerous Elijahs, Christian Science has 
rendered possible a new and greater Mary, 
and hails her as the mother of the Second 
Coming. By assuming one attribute of 
Deity to be higher than all others, Chris- 
tian Science would prove woman the 
highest human expression of the Divine. 
Christian Science opinion that if God 
dwell in what he creates he would be 
absorbed and the science of Being lost, 
makes the creature omnipotent, and the 
Creator finite. Finally, from the stand- 
point of illogical metaphysics, Christian 
Science undertakes an interior interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Against the above 
summary we have this assertion: “If one 
statement in this book is true, every one 
must be true for not one departs from 
its system and rule.” 

Leaving unnoticed the counter-claim 
of Dr. Quimby’s representatives, the 
present writer assents to Mrs. Eddy’s 
claim to originality that he may accord 
to her a doubtful honor, that of sole dis- 
coverer of Christian Science. 

The far and wide spread of a belief 
that denies the veracity of physical sense, 
and therefore the existence of matter per 
se, is at first thought strange in a so- 
called practical age, but inasmuch as 
Christian Science offers more glittering 
prizes than any other system, ancient or 
modern, to wit, escape from the penalty 
of violated law, health instead of sickness, 
and, eventually, the overcoming of the 
grave; one sees why the old, tortuous 
climbing is abandoned for a short and 
easy ascent to human happiness. And 
yet true to the disciple, the way of Chris- 
tian Science is one of peculiar reunucia- 
tion, for his goal is the sexless condition 
of the real man. Because “masculine, 
feminine and neuter genders are human 
concepts,” sexual impulse must be 
eradicated. As a beginning, marriage 
should be but one remove from celibacy, 
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The error of the marriage relation is 
permissible if its only object be the pro- 
duction of a higher race, a race of celi- 
bates reuniting, each in himself, the male 
and female principles of Truth and Love. 
Here is translated to our Western world 
the doctrine of the Eastern ascetic. This 
renunciation is the antithesis of the teach- 
ing of Swedenborg; it is offense and 
folly to the ordinary man, it is the crucial 
test of the disciple who will, except in 
individual instances, doubtless fail and just 
here because of the vast preponderance of 
the sexual impulse which, from the Chris- 
tian Science standpoint, is of all beliefs 
the most obstinate because upon it seems 
to depend the perpetuation of life on our 
globe. 

To Mrs. Eddy may be accorded pure 
desire of benefiting mankind; probably 
her mistakes are those of the head and 
not of the heart. That she speaks from 
conviction these words would indicate; 
“No human pen or tongue taught me the 
Science contained in Science and Health 
and neither tongue or pen can ever over- 
throw it..” ‘‘The true Logos is demon- 
strably Christian Science.” “This Science 
has comealready, and come through the one 
whom God called.”” Despite these assump- 
tions it is imperative that before con- 
structing an all-comprehensive system, a 
philosophy, one examine critically other 
systems. Had this been done, Mrs. 
Eddy would have known, for instance, 
that Spinoza failed because his postula- 
tion of one pure, homogenous substance— 
the totality of Being—rendered inex- 
plicable the conditioned, the diverse, the 
illusionary many. She would have 
known both how and where thinkers of 
note have made shipwreck, and so she 
would have escaped those dangers of 
rock and shoal awaiting the chartless 
voyager on the sea of speculative thought. 
Despite every objection urgeable against 
Christian Science, it has been promoter 
of much good. In the presence of an 
enthroned materialistic philosophy like 
that of Locke and his followers down to 
Herbert Spencer, it asserts the claims of 
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Idealism. In the hearts of multitudes it 
is dethroning matter by proving the king- 
ship of Mind. It emphasizes the need of 
cheerfulness and the optimistic outlook, 
and, as one result, the thoughts of many 
a spleeny imaginer have been turned 
from self. As a novel and militant heter- 
odoxy against a narrow and inadequate 
orthodoxy, it is forcing men from the old 
ruts. It stands for the man that was 
before the moment of human generation. 
It holds him and every other creature of 
God to be, in noumenon, a dweller of 
Eternity, that which the earthly man has 
divided into past, present and future. It 
utters a wise warning against the mate- 
rialistic tendencies and general harmful- 
ness of much in modern Spiritualism. 
Its ethical requirements are the highest 
attainable, and to blind belief in ancient 
dogma, it imparts that desire for sight 
which may yet result in the perfect vision. 

Although Christian Science fails to 
answer the question of questions, “ What 
is Truth ?”’ let no one doubt that to the 
final solution of that question the uni- 
verse is pledged. A gradual revelation, 
Truth bursts and blazes not on any seeker, 
no, not on any prophet or seer. One by 
one the evils are torn from its inmost 
shrine. Rung by rung, up the ladder of 
life, man emerges into the light, leaving 
in the ever-deepening dark of error those 
old truths which once did seem to satisfy. 

The Divine Architect wills that men 
behold his creation with no falsifying eye. 
Therefore, Truth, the Archetypal, has 
been the searched for, the desired of high- 
est moments, the fulfillable dream, since 
sages and prophets first drew mortal 
breath. And unto Truth mankind up- 
builds a temple lofty-domed that those 
afar may see, and, seeing, gather nigh to 
worship. But weakness, error, is grained 
in the corner-stone, and in the joining of 
every arch, and in the foundation of 
every pillar. Upon the fall of that temple, 
men, wiser with purchased wisdom, build 
anew, and on the ruin of that building, 
rear again. Surely it shall be that the 
temple of Truth some day doth stand 

















based upon adamant, its walls unshak- 
able and crumbling not. It fronts the 
rising east; the sun of Truth illumes 
with morn its dome of drossless gold. 
Beheld afar ’t is as a voice of wooing to 
the world; “Come ye up to Jerusalem 
ye tribes of Men! Haste ye to gather at 
the shrine of Truth! Let the nations 
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tarry not, and let the uttermost isles of 
the sea make journey to the City of the 
Light. There evil entereth not, nor any 
sickness or sorrow, neither hath death 
dominion over man, for all reward of 
righteousness is with the sons of God.” 

Epwarp C. FarRNsworTu. 

Portland, Maine. 


THE TRUTHS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE—A REPLY.* 


By Joun B. Wriuis, A.M. 


HRISTIAN Scientists who read 
Mr. Farnsworth’s article will be 
pleased with his comparatively kind atti- 
tude, despite a few altogether unargu- 
mentative and uncalled for lapses into 
ridicule, and with his frank recognition of 
much of the good which Christian Science 
is accomplishing. They will be more 
surprised, however, to find that one who 
has felt impelled to call attention to the 
misunderstanding and consequent mis- 
judgment of the many who have assailed 
Christian Science, should proceed to give 
such abundant evidence of misappre- 
hension of the subject and fall into 
errors from which truth-seeking study 
and honest inquiry of intelligent Chris- 
tian Scientists would certainly have 
saved him. He avers the need of a 
broad, philosophical view and attitude 
upon the part of critics, and yet treats 
some of the most important and most 
easily verified data of Christian Science 
with indifference. 

To illustrate: he declares that it pre- 
sents an exalted ethical ideal, and 
emphasizes the great practical value 
of many of its fundamental teachings. 
Nevertheless, he overlooks the very sig- 
nificant fact that it stands for the con- 


*The quotations from Science and Health which 
appear in this article are from the 1907 edition, 
_— permission of Mrs. 


tinuity and availability of the divine 
law which Christ Jesus declared he came 
to fulfill, and through the apprehension 
of which he performed his works of 
healing, and that the great body of the 
adherents of Christian Science have been 
led to accept its teachings, despite their 
bitter prejudices, through the healing of 
sickness and sin in themselves or others 
whom they have personally known. The 
astonishing growth of the Christian 
Science movement to which the critic 
refers would never have been chronicled 
except for its espousal of the faith and 
practice of the early Christian church, 
and the unnumbered demonstrations over 
all manner of diseases, which have been 
so definite as to convince even the most 
unbelieving. And yet, to these salient 
facts of Christian Science—its insistent 
loyalty to the teaching and spiritual 
demonstrations of Christ Jesus, and its 
redoing in large measure of the works 
which he said would attend “them that 
believe”—the critic makes no reference 
whatever! It is a case of reading 
Shakespeare without finding Hamlet. 
Mr. Farnsworth’s foremost and oft- 
repeated criticism of Mrs. Eddy is that 
she does not explain for him the origin of 
evil, or mortal mind, with which evil is 
identified in Christian Science; and re- 
specting this matter his dissatisfaction 
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with Christ Jesus must be equally pro- 
nounced, since he also failed to strangle 
this béte noire of past religious theorists, 
save as He did so by dispelling evil, 
and thus removing the occasion of the 
question. He said: “If I cast out 
devils by the Spirit of God, then the 
kingdom of God is come unto you.” 

In reply to the critic’s strictures it 
must be said that whatever else Christian 
Science may be, it certainly is not a 
philosophy of the origin of evil. It has 
very much to say respecting the nature of 
evil; namely, that it is without substance, 
intelligence or true being (since God, good, 
is all, infinite), and also respecting the 
way of escape from human bondage to 
the illusion thereof. But, following the 
example of the great Nazarene, it treats 
the question of evil’s origin as one which 
is best answered by proving the nothing- 
ness of evil; and therefore that it has no 
origin. The results attending Mrs. Eddy’s 
course in this matter, as compared with 
that of the unnumbered philosophers 
who, according to the critic, have found 
only confusion and defeat in their at- 
tempt to solve the problem, must cer- 
tainly commend it to all who are inter- 
ested in the betterment of mankind and 
the advance of philosophy and of religion. 

It is manifest folly to try to find the 
principle and logical development of 
that which is unreal or supposititious. 
Moreover in the nature of the case, this 
endeavor is prohibited to him who 
attains to a realization of the allness of 
God, good. Jesus declared the omni- 
presence and omni-action of the infinite 
Life that is Truth and Love. “I can 
of mine own self do nothing,” said he. 
“My Father doeth the works.” He also 
said that evil (the devil) “has no truth in 
him.” If Jesus was right, and if, as 
would be generally conceded, there is 
no reality in untruth, then the question 
of evil’s origin may be fittingly relegated 
to the consideration of such sage school- 
men as in the past were wont to discuss 
the question of the total number of devils 
that at the same instant could disport 


themselves upon a needle’s point. The 
only practical question respecting a 
schoolboy’s false notion is the question 
of its disposal, and all untruth, evil, is 
but the declaration and effect of false 
sense. “The Lord he is God; there is 
none else beside him” (Deut, 4: 35); 
hence evil has no real existence, entity 
or power. 

Systems of philosophy, whether Chris- 
tian or pagan, which begin with material 
sense experience, and reason inductively 
therefrom, are necessarily compelled to 
consider this question, since in mortal 
belief and experience evil is a mighty 
actuality. The divine idealism of Jesus 
and of Christian Science begins, how- 
ever, with the revelation of God as in- 
finite good, the only Cause and creator; 
and reasoning deductively therefrom, it 
pronounces unreal, of the nature of 
falsity, and hence unrelated to being, 
all that does not consistently spring from 
and articulate with this infinite good; 
hence its one endeavor with respect to 
evil is to eliminate false belief, just as 
all educational systems aim to dispel 
ignorance by proving that in an intelli- 
gent and logical universe it cannot be. 
If in passing by the question of the 
“origin of evil’? Mrs. Eddy has disre- 
garded the demands of materialistic 
critics, she certainly has not neglected 
the needs of such critics and of all man- 
kind, for in showing them the falsity of 
the belief in the reality and power of 
evil, she has disclosed and demonstrated 
the way of escape from evil, which is the 
one matter of practical import. 

Next to its failure to satisfy our critic 
respecting the origin of evil, Christian 
Science most offends him, it would seem, 
because of its denial that there is any 
good or gain in evil,—that it is service- 
able in the making of God’s man. Mr. 
Chesterson tells us that Mr. Browning 
“believed in the utility of error.” So does 
the Higher Critic and New Theologist, 
who declares that “the imperfection of 
the world to-day is due to God’s will”; 
and yet, if these be right, how could evil 
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ever have been pronounced “an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord’’? Surely “there 
can be no defense of the indefensible’’! 
Nevertheless, with all who hold to the 
reality of evil, that it has its place in a 
divinely planned and appointed order, 
our critic is forced to the logical conclusion 
that evil must serve a good purpose, and 
if he adheres to his logic he must also 
conclude that evil is not evil, but good, 
i. e., all moral discrimination must go 
by the board. No one can question the 
legitimacy of this order of thought if he 
believe in a good God who has provided 
for the appearance of evil. The critic’s 
conclusion follows his premises all right, 
but it gets him into a serious fix, for the 
reason that the Bible everywhere repre- 
sents evil to be an offense unto God; 
that it is of no use whatever to Him or 
His, and that He cannot look upon it 
with the least degree of allowance. In 
keeping with this estimate of evil, Jesus 
declared that men should resist it at all 
times, and in its every form; and this is 
the teaching of Christian Science. 

Mr. Farnsworth, however, seems to stand 
for an entirely different view. He says: 
“Man’s rounded, completed knowledge 
must include that of being and non-being ; 
the Real and what results from miscon- 
ception of the Real. Thus only is man, 
the warrior, invincible in every part. 

. Having completed its mental and 
moral evolution, . . . having won the 
Real, humanity will there forever hold 
against all attack the fastness of wisdom. 
.. » Healthful and deathless, not yet 
having transgressed, it (the soul of man) 
must... even through the gates of 
mortal pain and death, attain that Eden 
of health and deathlessness from which, 
because a knower of the results of violated 
law, it shall never again be driven forth.” 

This phrasing is new and interesting, 
but the thought has a very “familiar” 
flavor. It is in fact but a replica of the 
argument of the serpent, as narrated in 
Gen. 3: 1-5, which reads as follows: 

“Now the serpent was more subtil 
than any beast of the field which the 
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Lord God had made. And he said 
unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ? 

“ And the woman said unto the serpent, 
We may eat of the fruit of the trees of 
the garden: but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, God 
hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

“ And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil. ”’ 

Respecting this argument, Mrs. Eddy 
once said: “One can never win the real 
through or via the unreal.” 

The materialistic “good God and 
good devil” theology, which claims that 
the product of material evolution and 
mortal experience is less susceptible to 
temptation and fall than the original 
“ignorant” and “characterless”’ (!) image 
and likeness of God, and hence that the 
conditions which involve sin and suffer- 
ing are beneficent and of divine appoint- 
ment—this is repudiated in toto in the 
teaching of Christian Science, and for 
the sufficient reason that it is in direct 
contradiction and denial of the perfect 
spiritual nature of God and “every thing 
that he made’’ (and “he made all that 
was made,” including “man in _ his 
image’’), and pronounced it “ very good.” 
This statement of the Elohistic narrative 
of the first chapter of Genesis is reaffirmed 
in the teaching of Christ Jesus. The 
opposing Jahvistic story of Genesis makes 
Him, who is declared by all Christian 
faiths to be omnipresent Spirit, infinitely 
wise, powerful and good, and who, as 
James taught, “tempteth no man,” the 
author and supporter of a system of 
which evil is a legitimate outcome, and in 
which the knowledge of evil is made es- 
sential to the production of a man who is, 
and is able to remain, “ God’s image and 
likeness.” 

Anticipating this statement of human 
philosophy, Mrs. Eddy has said: “God 
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creates and governs the universe, in- 
cluding man. The universe is filled 
with spiritual ideas, God’s images, like- 
nesses, which he evolves, and they are 
obedient to the Mind that makes them. 
Mortal mind would transform the spir- 
itual into the material, and then recover 
man’s original self, idea, in order to 
escape from the mortality of this error.” 
(Science and Health, p. 295.) 

In his zeal for the educational value of 
sickness and suffering, Mr. Farnsworth, 
after the manner of many, has quite 
unwarrantedly accused Christian Science 
of interfering with the administration of 
the divine law of retributive justice, by 
removing the curse of sickness and 
suffering, thus offering “a more glittering 
prize than any other system.” He says: 
“Christian Science insults the divine 
providence by denying the purpose of 
this mortal life. Christian Science de- 
nies the lesson taught through the 
punishment of sin.” It opposes “ retri- 
butive justice” by “denying away pain, 
its penalty.” 

In this charge the critic both 
begs the question and discloses a 
pitiful failure to understand Christian 
Science. The question as to whether 
this mortal life, with its horrors of sick- 
ness, suffering and death, which rest upon 
the good no less than the bad, the inno- 
cent no less than the guilty, is a provi- 
dential provision, is the question at issue, 
and when he assumes that which he is 
called upon to prove, he rules himself 
out of the lists. He fails to perceive 
the discrimination made in Christian 
Science between the authority of divine 
law, which is always honored in Chris- 
tian Science, and those impositions of 
the so-called laws of false, unjust and 
supremely cruel mortal sense, respecting 
which George Eliot has said, “ Conse- 
quences are unpitying.” 

Christian Science teaches that so long 
as men transgress divine law their suffer- 
ing is inevitable and legitimate: that 
“the sentence of the moral law will be 
executed upon mortal mind and body. 
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Both will be manacled until the last 
farthing is paid, until you have balanced 
your account with God. (Science and 
Health, p. 405.) It further teaches, how- 
ever, that the fundamental error, or sin, is 
belief in materiality and its asserted laws, 
that there is substance and power apart 
from Spirit, God, and that the sickness 
and suffering incident to this sin of false 
belief disappear with the awakening to 
the spiritual facts of being. It seeks, as 
did Christ Jesus, to lift men above the 
plane of sickness and suffering, by free- 
ing them from bondage to false belief. 
If this work of relief from suffering 
violates a law of God to-day, it certainly 
violated the same law when Jesus denied 
“away pain, its penalty”; and here as 
elsewhere the criticism of Christian Science 
is a criticism of Christ Jesus, who in his 
beneficent works gave no hint of hesita- 
tion, lest in healing the sick he might 
rob them of a needful educational expe- 
rience. ‘Truth alone truly educates, and 
thus makes free, and in banishing the 
error of false belief, truth banishes the 
suffering which false belief entails. Ina 
sense it may be said-that the ills attending 
the false belief that two times three are 
seven result from the fact that two times 
three are six; but in removing the false 
belief, with its sequent disadvantage and 
suffering, one is certainly doing no 
offense to the truth, but rather honoring 
it. 

Moreover, the critic’s philosophy of the 
providential provision of mortal ills is 
condemned and resisted by the moral 
sense and practice of ail sane people. 
If Mr. Farnsworth were to fall sick he 
would no doubt send for a physician of 
some kind, and make energetic efforts to 
escape from his suffering; and, if his 
neighbor were found to be afflicting an 
innocent child to one-tenth the degree 
that unnumbered little ones are being 
tortured by the asserted “ providential”’ 
law of heredity, he would no doubt swell 
the outcry of swift condemnation which 
such inhuman conduct awakens; and 
yet in both these acts he would repudiate 
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his own philosophy no less certainly than 
does the teaching of Christian Science. 

Regardless of the dictum of long- 
honored dogma, thoughtful people of 
every Christian faith are asserting as 
never before their right to insist that 
“The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ does not think or do evil, 
and is incapable of consenting to those 
things which are pronounced, atrocious 
by the moral sense of mankind. The 
asserted laws of heredity, of animal 
impulse, and of contagion, which, with utter 
indifference to justice, mercy and right, 
have ever made human history a chroni- 
cle of terror and of agony,—that these 
are a divine provision, or that they have 
reality or power, apart from false human 
belief, Christian Science unequivocally 
denies; and, regardless of its inherited 
opinions, the heart of the world can but 
hope that Christian Science is right in so 
doing. 

The claim of the critic that to deny 
God’s consciousness of evil is to limit 
His intelligence, is parallel with the claim 
that to deny the possibility of God’s 
doing iniquity is to limit His power. It 
indicates the critic’s unhappy failure to 
perceive that the integrity and consistency 
of the Divine nature interdicts His being, 
thinking, or doing anything which is out 
of keeping with that nature. In his in- 
sistence upon the necessity of a struggle 
with error, that there may be scope for 
the play of human sympathy, the critic 
seems to have forgotten the fact that 
Christ Jesus constantly denied such a 
necessity by healing the sick and sorrow- 
ing. ‘The sympathy which does not deny 
and destroy the evil which brings distress 
and sorrow is not only valueless, but its 
enervating sentimentalism constantly 
tends to augment the ills and self- 
justifications of those upon whom it is 
bestowed. 

Mr. Farnsworth has much to say in 
criticism of Mrs. Eddy’s use of the word 
“reflection” in her statement of the re- 
lation of the spiritual man to God, and 
his objections are the outgrowth primar- 
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ily of his wholly unwarranted trespass 
upon the limitations of literary privilege. 
Mrs. Eddy illustrates the unvarying like- 
ness between God and the true man by re- 
ferring to the relation of the image in a 
mirror to the object before it, and the 
illustration well serves this specific pur- 
pose. The critic, however, insists on 
emphasizing aspects of the illustration 
which are not germane to the purpose 
in view, and presses a logical sequence 
so as to reach a conclusion which is a 
manifest reductio ad absurdum. His ex- 
action of such a parallelism is entirely 
unauthorized and it would distort and 
render ridiculous any illustration what- 
ever. Even the parable of the prodigal 
son, that “jewel of literature,” would 
be made an offense were it treated in the 
same way. 

Mrs. Eddy says: “Man reflects and 
expresses the divine substance or Mind; 
and God is seen in His reflection, much 
the same as man is seen in the mirror 
which reflects his image, or the sun is 
seen in the ray of light which goes out 
fromit.” “Asis ... a ray of light one 
with the sun, even so God and man, 
Father and son, are one in being. The 
Scripture reads: ‘For in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.’”’ (Science 
and Health, pp. 300, 361.) This is 
simple, intelligible and stimulating to 
thought, and yet Mrs. Eddy has said 
that many will fail to comprehend the 
meaning which is conveyed in Christian 
Science by her use of the word “ reflec- 
tion.” 

The critic further precipitates multi- 
plied misstatements of the teaching of 
Christian Science by failing to grasp its 
clear and oft-repeated discrimination be- 
tween spiritual man, the perennial going 
forth of the divine nature, and the human 
sense of man, or mankind, the expression 
of a belief in both good and evil. For 
instance, Mr. Farnsworth says: “It is 
absurd to contend that the error of pro- 
creation causes the pure, wise and sexless 
man to fall into the dream of prenatal 
condition and physical birth.” Instead 
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of maintaining this “absurd’’ contention 
Mrs. Eddy expressly denies the possi- 
bility of the spiritual man’s “fall”’ into 
this material sense dream when she says: 
“A mortal sinner is not God’s man, for 
the offspring of God cannot be evil.” 
Mortals “never had a perfect state of 
being, which may subsequently be re- 
gained.” (Science and Health, pp. 475, 
476.) So, too, in the claim that Christian 
Science teaches the extinction of “ indi- 
vidual’? man. As well say that in his 
escape from ignorance the right thinking 
boy becomes extinct. All of human 
consciousness which is erroneous, the 
false-sense man, must certainly disappear 
as we awaken to Truth; but spiritual 
man, the continuous manifestation of 
the divine nature, Truth, Life and Love, 
having no error in consciousness, is of 
course unaffected by the passing of error. 
All this is made clear in Science and 
Health and, unless men desire to perpet- 
uate falsity, the true man is the only man 
whom they could wish to have survive. 

Yet again, in his reference to the free- 
dom of will, the critic fails to perceive 
that Christian Science does not deny 
such a belief of freedom to human sense. 
What it does deny is that spiritual man 
has the capacity and is sure to do that 
which, as all concede, it is morally im- 
possible for God, the source and Princi- 
ple of man’s being, to do. For the 
spiritual man to choose evil he must first 
look upon evil as more desirable than 
good,—that is, he must have a false carnal 
sense while yet the likeness and image of 
God,—in order that the way may be open 
for him to take his first step in that fall 
which is to rob him of the image and 
likeness of God! 

Christian Science teaches that the 
individuality of spiritual man is the only 
individuality, and that it is forever pre- 
served in the consciousness of God; that 
God is manifested in man, but not ab- 
sorbed in him, that all of God does not 
appear in the individual manifestation, 
though His allness does thus appear. 
Man is not God, he is the expression of 
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God, even as the radiance is not the sun, 
but a manifestation of the sun. There 
could be no sun without radiance as 
there could be no radiance without the 
sun. They are one in essence, but 
clearly distinguishable in thought, and 
all this is made to illustrate the teaching 
of Christian Science that God is not in 
man, even as the thinker is not in his 
thought, though expressed by it and in- 
separable from it. 

Mr. Farnsworth avers that the state- 
ments “God is All,” and God is 
not in man, involve a_ contradiction; 
and that the declaration “God is All’’ 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
man is God! This is another instance 
in which, though Mrs. Eddy makes her- 
self perfectly intelligible to the sympa- 
thetic student, the critic, not having 
attained to a right concept of man, has 
no difficulty in attributing to the author 
a confusion which is entirely his own. 

The teaching of Christian Science re- 
specting marriage is said by the critic 
to be “an offense and folly to the ordi- 
nary man.” It is conceivable that this 
statement might be true and the teaching 
still remain of the highest possible signifi- 
cance to mankind. The following ex- 
cerpts respecting the subject are taken 
from the chapter on Marriage in Science 
and Health (p. 56 et seq.): 

“ Marriage is the legal and moral pro- 
vision for generation among human kind.” 

“Chastity is the cement of civilization 
and progress. Without it there is no 
stability in society, and without it one 
cannot attain the Science of Life.” 

“Marriage should improve the human 
species, becoming a barrier against vice, 
a protection to woman, strength to man, 
and a center for the affections.” 

“The good in human affections must 
have ascendency over the evil and the 
spiritual over the animal, or happiness 
will never be won. . . . The scientific 
morale of marriage is spiritual unity. If 
the propagation of a higher human 
species is requisite to reach this goal, 
then its material conditions can only be 
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permitted for the purpose of generating. 
The foetus must be kept mentally pure 
and the period of gestation have the 
sanctity of virginity.” 

“The higher nature of man is not gov- 
erned by the lower; if it were, the order 
of wisdom would be reversed.” 

“In Science, man is the offspring of 
Spirit. The beautiful, good, and pure 
constitute his ancestry. His origin is 
not, like that of mortals, in brute instinct, 
nor does he pass through material con- 
ditions prior to reaching intelligence. 
Spirit is his primitive and ultimate 
source of being.” 

“Husbands and wives should never 
separate if there is no Christian demand 
for it.” 

“Jesus said, ‘The children of this 
world marry, and are given in marriage: 
But they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world,and the resurrection 
from the «dead, neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage.’” 

This is indeed an exalted ideal. It 
emphasizes the saying that “virtue con- 
sists not in abstaining from vice, but in 
not desiring it.” It points definitely 
to a spiritual goal, and it certainly is an 
“offense” to many men. But it is for the 
practical significance of the ideal that 
Christian Science stands, even as did 
Christ Jesus when he said: “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect,” and can those who 
are loyal to the inculcations of the Master 
question the propriety of Mrs. Eddy’s 
reiteration and application of his teach- 
ing? A late writer has said that the 
fact of the transcendence of moral prin- 
ciples is the explanation of their strength 
and significance, since, whatever the 
effort to apply them, they are always in 
advance. “The attraction of an un- 
attainable ideal is the world’s moral 
motor, and the attempt to reach it is the 
thing that transforms the race. ‘Be ye 
perfect,’ is impossible and yet our duty. 
This inherent contradiction explains the 
paradoxical character of all great teach- 
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ing, and it is the guarantee of the world’s 
redemption.”* 

Mrs. Eddy hews to the line when she 
says: “To the physical senses, the strict 
demands of Christian Science seem per- 
emptory.” ‘The licentious disposition is 
discouraged over its slight spiritual pros- 
pects. When all men are bidden to the 
feast, the excuses come.” (Science and 
Health, pp. 327, 180.) These are hard 
sayings for the unaspiring, but is she 
therefore to be condemned ? 

Christian Science gives no ground for 
the assumption that consciousness is 
ever disembodied, and the effort to make 
it appear that it teaches the Buddhistic 
idea of reincarnation is wholly specula- 
tive and unauthorized. It does teach, 
however, that the experience of physical 
death does not transform character, 
and that hereafter, if not here, “ suffer- 
ing or Science must destroy all illusions 
regarding life and mind, and regenerate 
material sense and self. . . . Mortal be- 
lief must lose all satisfaction in error and 
sin inorderto partwiththem.” ‘“Asdeath 
findeth mortal man, so shall he be after 
death, until probation and growth shall 
effect the needed change.” (Science and 
Health, pp. 296, 291.) “Flesh was 
never incarnated; God made manifest 
in the flesh is the divine outer action 
upon the inner vile affections of mortals. 
The influence from without cometh from 
Spirit.” (Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science 
Journal, Oct.,” 1886, p. 161.) 

Mr. Farnsworth quite misunderstands 
the teaching of Christian Science when 
he declares that “it is a method of healing 
by negation.” It follows, “as the night 
the day,”’ that the realization of the all- 
ness of God, good, must lead to the reali- 
zation of the nothingness of evil, since 
every positive declaration necessarily in- 
cludes the denial of all its negatives. 
The merest tyro in mathematics who 
understands the statements that the sum 
of equals is equal, and that the shortest 

*Garrison the Non-Resistant, by Ernest Crosby, 
pp. 74 ef seq. 








distance between two points is a straight 
line, knows that they deny all that is 
contradictory thereto. The apprehen- 
sion of this fundamental point is essential 
to all clear thinking, and Mrs. Eddy has 
directed attention to it in her epigram- 
matic statement that “Life, God, om- 
nipotent good, deny death, evil, sin, 
disease.” (Science and Health, p. 113.) 

In denying mortal beliefs, which are 
at war with the positive, fundamental 
truths of Christianity, Christian Science 
is evidencing its loyalty to these truths, 
and is logically consistent therewith. It 
is apparent that to deny a falsity amounts 
to nothing if the positive truth which 
renders the denial logically necessary is 
not understood and adhered to; and 
the habit of such mere verbal denial is 
strongly condemned in Christian Science. 
The scientific denial of the reality of sin, 
sickness and death does not signify that 
they are not to be reckoned with as very 
real to human sense. The thought that 
evil is to be overcome by ignoring it is 
diametrically opposed to the teaching of 
Christian Science. The denial of the 
reality of evil must be a fruit of the recog- 
nition of infinite being, and it can be ef- 
fective only as we enter into the under- 
standing of the eternal verities of Spirit. 

The claim that God’s love to man, 
His manifestation and likeness, is self- 
love, and therefore unideal, is quite in 
keeping with the claim, often made, that 
there is and can be nosuch thing as an un- 
selfish motive! The nature of the thought 
of infinite Mind regarding the “sons and 
daughters of God” can never be appre- 
hended by those who attempt to measure 
it in the vessels of human sense. The 
statement that Mrs. Eddy’s reference to 
Love as the highest synonym of God 
relegates His nature as Truth to a secon- 
dary place, indicates a misunderstanding 
of her thought; and the further intima- 
tion, that this has been done by Mrs. 
Eddy in order to foist woman in general, 
and herself in particular, into presump- 
tuous prominence, is entirely at variance 
with her own teaching when she says of 
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Rev. 12: 1, “The Revelator saw . 
the spiritual ideal as a woman clothed in 
light, . . . In divine revelation, material 
and corporeal selfhood disappear, and the 
spiritual idea is understood.” (Science 
and Health, p. 561.) To discredit the 
motive of one whose thought we have 
failed to divine, and that through no 
fault of theirs, is neither logical nor 
chivalrous. Mrs. Eddy has said of her- 
self: “To-day, though rejoicing in some 
progress, she still finds herself a willing 
disciple at the heavenly gate, waiting for 
the Mind of Christ.” (Science and 
Health, pref. ix.) “The good that a 
man does is the one thing needful and 
the sole proof of rightness.” (Mrs. 
Eddy, in The Independent, Nov. 22, 
1906.) He who perceives and proves 
beyond question a law of Life, 
and who is true to the revelation 
thus received, must maintain an attitude 
of assertion which is necessarily open to 
misjudgment; and yet the greatness and 
the worthiness of the discoverer is always 
measured by just this fealty to truth. 
Bruno was thus loyal, so was John Knox, 
and so, too, is Mrs. Eddy, but she has 
claimed no distinction other than that of 
having been called of God to witness 
to men of His saving truth. Thus 
ministering with a heroism and devotion 
rare in all history, she has wrought for 
humanity that which has led unnumbered 
thousands who were once bound by sick- 
ness and sin to rejoice in health and free- 
dom, and from the ends of the earth 
they rise up to call her blessed. 

The critic ventures the suggestion that 
Mrs. Eddy should have had respect to 
the philosophies of the past, should 
have absorbed the subtle lore of the 
Orient, as, it would seem, he has done; 
but the men and women for whom she 
has opened the door to physical and 
spiritual freedom, by giving them a 
nobler concept of God and of man,— 
these give thanks that she was so “ wisely 
philosophical”’ as to turn away from the 
“* profitless paths of decadent metaphysics,” 
and fix her thought upon the Word of 
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God as revealed in the life and teaching 
of Christ Jesus. Instead of accepting 
physical sense testimony as to the reality 
of evil, and thus being compelled to argue 
for its educational value and necessity in 
human experience, as does that great 
body of Christian materialists who are 
so far separated from the practice of 
Christ Jesus as to have forgotten that he 
sent forth his disciples to heal as well as 
to preach; instead of thus tramping 
with the unsatisfied thousands the creak- 
ing treadmills of human belief, she 
turned from matter to Mind, and with 
quickened vision saw that in the recog- 
nition of the infinity of Spirit, the omni- 
presence of good, there is, and can be, 
no rational place for evil, and that 
spiritual sense and demonstration are 
humanity’s only safe guides. Following 
these she escaped the Sahara of agnos- 
ticism and infidelity into which material 
philosophy has ever led its votaries, at- 
tained to a sense of saving truth which 
replaces the world’s sigh with a song, 
and inaugurated a movement that is re- 
calling the Christian’s gladdening assur- 
ance of humanity’s redemption. 
Strangely enough this suggestion that 
Mrs. Eddy should have familiarized her- 
self with the philosophies of the past 
follows the contradictory intimation that 
she has borrowed her ideas largely from 
these philosophies! Respecting this mat- 
ter Mrs. Eddy says: “Throughout all 
generations both before and after the 
Christian era, the Christ, as the spiritual 
idea,—the reflection of God,—has come 
with some measure of power and grace 
to all prepared to receive Christ, Truth.” 
(Science and Health, p. 333.) Speaking 
further of her experience, she says: “I 
knew the Principle of all harmonious 
Mind-action to be God, and that cures 
were produced in primitive Christian 
healing by holy, uplifting faith; but I 
must know the Science of this healing, 
and I won my way to absolute conclu- 
sions through divine revelation, reason, 
and demonstration.”’ ‘‘ In following these 
leadings of scientific revelation, the Bible 
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was my only textbook. The Scriptures 
were illumined; reason and revelation 
were reconciled, and afterwards the truth 
of Christian Science was demonstrat 
(Science and Health, pp. 109, 110). 

In a public address, a fair-minded 
Universalist clergyman recently delivered 
a deserved rebuke when he said: “Some 
of the clergy are prone to deal with 
Christian Science by attempting to trace 
its elements back to some ancient source, 
and by attaching to it, as a whole, the 
name of some old and discountenanced 
system. But one thing should be re- 
called, there is a ‘Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’ 
‘Broken lights of God’ shine to the ends 
of the earth, in all systems, especially in 
all great lives. It was an old infidel 
argument against Christianity that it 
was ‘not original.” The Golden Rule 
was said to have been taught by Con- 
fucius, the incarnation by Buddha. 
Some of the gems of the Master’s thought 
were traced to the Rabbi Hallel. But 
this only showed the dissemination of a 
universal truth, its appeal to universal 
need. . Electricity existed, and some 
slight ‘knowledge of it was possessed, 
long before it was truly discovered and 
utilized, but does this give Franklin and 
Morse less honor? Mrs. Eddy pos- 
sessed a spiritual responsiveness which 
enabled her to rediscover the saving 
truth of the Master’s teaching after it 
had long been obscured in human con- 
sciousness. . . . She had the capacity 
to understand and state its Principle, to 
awaken confidence through practical dem- 
onstration, and to send the Word on its 
mission of healing. She is none the less 
its Discoverer though its scattered beams 
were shining, and as such she merits 
humanity’s gratitude.” 

The value of a philosophical or re- 
ligious system does not depend upon its 
novelty, but upon the success with which 
it brings concepts of Truth into saving 
relation with human need, and the bane 
of materialistic philosophy is seen in the 
passing from Christian consciousness of 
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practically all the pristine dependence of 
the followers of Christ Jesus upen Truth 
to overcome human ills. Some sense of 
the allness of good and the nothingness 
of evil has been entertained by many 
aspiring souls in the past, but it was 
given the Leader of this movement so 
to apprehend these truths, their relation 
to the demonstrations of Christ Jesus 
and to the problems of human life, as 
to be able to verify the correctness of 
her conclusions, and thus formulate and 
establish the Science of Christianity. 
Without disparagement of what others 
have done, this she has achieved for 
humanity, through untold struggle and 
prayer. Is it not natural that she 
should be honored and her service ap- 
preciated, not only by those who have 
entered into their inheritance of health 
and peace through Christian Science, 
but by every lover of mankind to whom 
the facts have become known? 

To the earnest truth-seeker the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that those who 
through pain or heart-hunger are im- 
pelled to study Christian Science find in 
it great illumination, spiritual stimulus, 
freedom and joy. Christian Science has 
effected the healing and redemption of 
thousands in every walk of life. Every 
issue of its publications includes pages 
of testimonies which have been carefully 
verified, and the weight of this evidence 
is cumulative and convincing. Men and 
women are everywhere witnessing that 
it has brought them surcease of pain, 
the healing of all kinds of functional and 
organic disease, and a new and inspiring 
sense of the divine nearness, love and 
power; that it has opened the Scriptures, 
and led to their daily study as never 
before; that it has enabled them to lead 
a nobler, purer life, to love God and 
their fellow-men more truly, to overcome 
life’s ills, and to bear those not yet es- 
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caped from with less irritation and com- 
plaint,—in a word, that it has brought 
them the fulfilment of their prayers and 
the prayers of Christian people in all the 
years; and the many beautiful temples 
dedicated to this new-old religion are 
simple thank-offerings from those who 
have been thus benefited. 

Our critic passes by all these “fruits 
of the Spirit,” by which the Master has 
said we should both judge and be judged, 
and declares that Christian Science 
“does not produce a witness” ; that a 
subtle danger lurks in its teaching! He 
cannot gainsay the ideal of faith and love 
and purity which Christian Science has 
set before him, nor can he deny the sig- 
nificance of the great body of human 
testimony in support of its healing 
efficacy, the practical good that it is 
accomplishing. Wherein, then, is the 
danger, the menace to the public weal, 
against which he feels called to warn an 
unsuspecting public? Suppose that 
those who are rejoicing in health, after 
long years of hopeless invalidism, who 
have become for the first time earnest 
students of the Bible, who unequivocally 
and in a single voice declare that they 
have been uplifted and helped in every 
way through the teaching of Christian 
Science,—suppose this ever-increasing 
number were to be doubled, multiplied 
ten, a thousand, ten thousand-fold, until 
their “glad faces’’ and enthusiastic faith 
might be found in every home: would this 
mean retrogression or advance, injury or 
betterment for mankind ? 

To all who are seeking for Truth, a 
bit of suggestive counsel, attributed to 
Mr. Huxley, may be commended. It 
reads as follows: “Sit down before all 
the facts as a little child.” 


Joun B. Wix11s. 


Boston, Mass. 














IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


PROFESSOR WYCKOFF’S OBJECTIONS TO DIRECT- 
LEGISLATION CONSIDERED. 


Honest Objectors Who Distrust Democracy. 


* A RECENT communication to the pub- 

lisher of Tue Arena Professor W. A. 
Wyckoff of the department of History, Politics 
and Economics of Princeton University, thus 
summarizes his three objections to Direct- 


Legislation: 


“In the first place, this policy is contrary to 
the principle of our present form of govern- 
ment. Ours is a representative form of gov- 
ernment; the policy in question is an attempt 
at reversion to direct government and as such 
is an attack upon our present system. 

“In the second place, it is a piece of ma- 
chinery which would be seized upon by the 
machine politicians and operated to bad ends 
far more effectively than private citizens could 
operate it to good ends. Private citizens have 
little time for and little skill in the operation 
of political machinery. Professional poli- 
ticians of the worst type have both abundance 
of time and skill for such operation. 

“In the third place, the policy, in so far as 
it could be used by private citizens, would re- 
sult in atomistic instead of organic legislation. 

“We stand in need of simplification that 
will increase responsibility, not added com- 
plexity that will diffuse it.” 


As these objections epitomize three of the 
strongest reasons that have been urged against 
guarded representative government, they call 
for more than passing notice. 

There seems to be much misapprehension 
among a few of our academic thinkers in our 
more conservative educational centers, in re- 
gard to the great practical and fundamental 
measures which have been successfully intro- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the changed 
conditions of the present and preserve to us a 
popular representative government so hedged 
about by provisions to make it truly represen- 
tative of the people’s wishes as to be actually 
as well as theoretically a government of the 





people, by the people and for the people. 
Professor Wyckoff is we believe thoroughly 


honest and conscientious in his objections to 
the initiative and referendum. He stands as 
a representative of a number of honest and 
sincere citizens in certain of our great munici- 
pal centers and in some of our more conserva- 
tive and reactionary educational institutions, 
who move in an atmosphere that is largely 
dominated by privileged interests and classes, 
until they have, doubtless quite unconsciously, 
come to accept ideals that are as fundamentally 
antagonistic to the basic requirements of a 
democratic republican government as they 
are favorable to class-rule or the rule of the 
privileged few through the ingenious and 
effective modern devices for nullifying in fact 
popular rule and substituting for it the actual 
rule of the interests of privileged classes. 
These men seem to be unconscious of the fact 
that the corrupt boss and the money-controlled 
political machine that have degraded and de- 
bauched politics and time and again circum- 
vented the wishes and interests of the people 
in city, state and nation, have become all- 
powerful and retained their influence only 
because of vast campaign contributions and 
other forms of subsidizing practiced by large 
corporate interests,—the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth through its alliance with the 
money-controlled political machine has be- 
come at once the real master of government 
and the. master of the bread of the mil- 
lions. 

These honest men, who have imbibed re- 
actionary and undemocratic ideals through 
having been long accustomed to hearing the 
arguments of the special-pleaders for the in- 
terests, are to-day in a position very analogous 
to that of certain conscientious and high- 
minded old Tories prior to our Revolutionary 
War, who honestly opposed Otis, Adams, 
Hancock, Franklin, Jefferson and Henry, 
and who long gave aid and comfort to the 
British after the war for freedom had been 
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inaugurated. They were honest in their 
stand. They distrusted the people and pop- 
ular rule. They believed in the divine right 
of kings or the right of a hereditary aristocracy 
or some other classes or privileged ones to 
rule over the people. They were sincere and 
honest in their views, swayed by inbred con- 
servative thought and prejudice rather than 
by any special thought of personal advantage 
or loss, and thus in actuating motives they 
stood quite apart from those Tories who were 
seeking official positions or advantages pre- 
sumably to be gained by aligning themselves 
on the side of the throne and the aristocracy. 
Their views, therefore, were entitled to far 
more consideration than the sophistry of their 
sordid and self-seeking companions. 

So, we take it, Professor Wyckoff belongs to 
the class of conservatives who to-day honestly 
oppose direct-legislation from pure motives; 
and as a representative of this class, his views 
call for careful and serious examination. 
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The Master Objections Examined. 


Professor Wyckoff’s first objection is the 
chief claim upon which the upholders of a 
government which is as representative in form 
as it is misrepresentative in character depend 
in attacking any practical measures that so 
safeguard representative government that it 
shall be truly representative of the interests 
and wishes of the electorate, whom the people’s 
servants are supposed to represent instead of 
becoming the servile tools of selfish special 
interests laboring to circumvent and nullify 
the wishes and interests of the people. 

The contention is made that Direct-Legisla- 
tion is contrary to our representative system 
of governemnt, and thus should be opposed. 
Now we shall presently examine this conten- 
tion and find, we think, that it is unsound. 
But before doing so, let us see whether the 
contention itself is tenable. 

We assume that Professor Wyckoff be- 
lieves in the fundamental demands of the 
Declaration of Independence and the basic 
principles that differentiate a popular govera- 
ment from class-rule; in a word, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people. Now if a government established 
with this object in view, as certainly was our 
Republic, in the course of time should fall into 
hands who subtly yet effectively transformed 
it from a government of, by and for the people, 
into a government of politicians acting for 
special classes through a money-controlled 
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machine, so as to defeat the interests and 
wishes of the people, would the true friends of 
popular rule oppose any practical changes that 
would defeat the class-rule that had over- 
thrown popular rule and reinstate a govern- 
ment of the people? 

We take it that Professor Wyckoff will not 
claim that conditions have not obtained in our 
Republic where real popular rule has time and 
again been systematically defeated in the in- 
terests of powerful classes and political bosses. 
We do not suppose that he will argue that had 
it not been for the political contributions, 
courtesies, special favors, bribery by passes 
and other favors of great corporations like the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the steel and coal 
interests and other special interests, Boss 
Quay would have been able to set up and cast 
down whomsoever he desired and long rule 
Pennsylvania as effectively as an Oriental 
potentate. No, it was the united action of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth and the 
corrupt boss and money-controlled machine 
that destroyed all really popular government 
and corrupted a state’s representatives and 
officials until they rode rough-shod over the 
the interests of the people. 

Again, we do not imagine that Professor 
Wyckoff would hold that Senators Platt and 
Depew are the men to-day who would repre- 
sent New York state in the national Senate, 
if those gentlemen had not been the servants 
of great express and railway corporations. 
If the people instead of the corporations were 
being represented, other men, who would rec- 
ognize their position as being that of agents 
or servants of the people and not the agents 
and servants of public-service corporations 
and privileged interests, would represent the 
Empire State. 

And these are but two typical instances of 
misrepresentation of the people since the 
virtual destruction of a government repre- 
sentative of the people, by class representa- 
tion and rule, through the boss and the money- 
controlled machine. As a student of history, 
Professor Wyckoff must know that republics, 
to remain truly representative of the electorate, 
must be eternally vigilant against the tendency 
of official classes to become a ruling instead of 
a representative class, and the equally grave 
danger of persons and classes oustide of the 
actual government of the Republic becoming 
the real masters of government for selfish in- 
terests, enrichment or aggrandizement. The 
Republic of Florence is a striking example of 
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the latter peril, as was that of Venice an illus- 
tration of the danger of autocratic rule by an 
ever-narrowing political group. Of Florence 
and the subversive influence of the di Medici 
family of bankers, the well-known historian, 
Professor Vallari, of the Royal Institute of 
Florence observes, when speaking of the bale- 
ful machinations of Cosimo di Medici: 


“He succeeded in solving the strange prob- 
lem of becoming absolute ruler of a republic 
that was keenly jealous of its liberty, without 
holding any fixed office, without suppressing 
any previous form of government ard always 
preserving the appearance and form of a 
private citizen.” 


Now the changed conditions in American 
politics since the rise of the great public-ser- 
vice corporations and other privileged classes 
that work in harmony with the public utility 
monopolies, have rendered possible the corrupt 
political boss and the money-controlled ma- 
chine, that without interfering with the out- 
ward form or semblance of a genuine represen- 
tative government such as was the Republic 
in its infant days, have changed the actual 
character of representative government in so 
positive and startling a manner that in many 
instances the rule of privileged corporations 
and classes through the boss and the macihne 
is so glaring that no intelligent or conscientious 
man will deny the virtual destruction of a 
government truly representative of the people 
or responsive to their wishes. 

Now we hold that even if the contention of 
Professor Wyckoff were sound—something 
which we do not for a moment admit—the 
presence of the changed condition which is 
destroying the essentials of a truly representa- 
tive popular government should lead every 
believer in a government of, for and by the 
people or in the fundamental principles that 
differentiate a democratic or popular govern- 
ment from class-rule, to unremittingly battle 
for changes that would make the government 
honestly representative of the wishes and in- 
terests of all the people. 

We do not, however, hold that Direct-Leg- 
islation is contrary to our present form of 
government. The large majority of the master- 
spirits as well as the people who founded and 
moulded into form our government believed 
in a democratic republic or a government 
responsive at all times to the will of the people, 
and in which the officials should be the agents 
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or servants of the people. This is a fact too 
well established to admit of controversy. 
The representatives were elected, not to 
represent a political boss, a money-controlled 
machine, or powerful interests and great 
monopolies who were seeking enrichment 
through special privileges and monopoly 
rights. They were chosen to represent the 
wishes and desires of the electorate. They 
were the people’s servants and agents, ap- 
pointed to represent and not to misrepresent 
them. Now the initiative and referendum 
are merely practical measures that have been 
found necessary in order to preserve a truly 
representative or a democratic republican 
government under the changed conditions of 
the present. 

The people’s agents are assumed to be 
honest men who desire to represent and not 
misrepresent their principals,—the electors. 
They are supposed to be persons who will 
faithfully represent those who have placed 
them in a position of trust, and not scoundrels 
that are seeking personal wealth, power or 
position by betraying their trust. But these 
agents may sometimes be ignorant of the 
wishes of the people, and Direct-Legislation 
provides effective means for making the peo- 
ple’s rule supreme, for making the represen- 
tatives of the people truly representative of 
their principals, and not representatives of 
interests inimical to the people’s wishes and 
interests. Is that contrary to the genius of 
our government? We do not imagine that 
the master-spirits of the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth or the astute attorneys and 
special-pleaders who have succeeded in mis- 
leading many sincere and thoroughly honest 
men, believe in their hearts for one moment 
that this contention is sound or based on fact 
or reason. Their cry is a dishonest cry. It 
reminds one of the thief who, after seizing a 
large roll of bills in a bank, rushed into the 
crowded street and began lustily joining in 
the cry, “Stop thief!” in order to divert at- 
tention from himself and enable him to escape 
with his stolen wealth. The great corpora- 
tions which are the backbone of the opposition 
to Direct-Legislation, as they are the backbone 
of the money-controlled machine and the 
corruption in present-day politics, know full 
well that they have destroyed popular repre- 
sentative government while preserving its 
outward form and semblance, as effectively 
as did the di Medici family destroy the Re- 
public of Florence without holding office or 
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interfering with the machinery of popular 
government. 


The Supreme Court of Oregon on The Con- 
stitutionality of Direct-Legislation. 


On this point much higher legal authorities 
than Professor Wyckoff have spoken. The 
highest legal tribunals of both Oregon and 
California have spoken, and they have upheld 
the contentions of the friends of Direct-Legis- 
lation. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon was appealed 
to, after the people had embedded Direct- 
Legislation in their constitution, to nullify 
the expressed wish of the people voiced by 
more than two-thirds of the voting electorate, 
on the ground that it was a provision contrary 
to the form of government guaranteed by the 
Constitution; and in one of the ablest de- 
cisions that has in recent years come from a 
high tribunal, the Supreme Court of Oregon 
upheld the constitutionality of the Direct- 
Legislation amendment, accompanying its 
ruling with the following opinion: 


“Nor do we think the amendment void 
because in conflict with section 4, article 4, of 
the Constitution of the United States, guaran- 
teeing to every state a republican form of 
government. The purpose of this provision 
of the Constitution is to protect the people of 
the several states against aristocratic and 
monarchical invasions, and against insurrec- 
tions and domestic violence, and to prevent 
them from abolishing a republican form of 
government. Cooley, Const. Lim. (7th Ed.), 
45; 2 Story, Const. (5th Ed.), Sec. 1815. 
But it does not forbid them from amending or 
changing their Constitution in any way they 
may see fit, so long as none of these results is 
accomplished. No particular style of govern- 
ment is designated in the Constitution as re- 
publican, nor is its exact form in any way 
prescribed. A republican form of govern- 
ment is a government administered by repre- 
sentatives chosen or appointed by the people or 
by their authority. Mr. Madison says it is ‘a 
government which derives all its powers di- 
rectly or indirectly from the great body of the 
people, and is administered by persons hold- 
ing their offices during pleasure, for a limited 
period, or during good behavior.’ The Fed- 
eralist, 302. And in discussing the section of 
the Constitution of the United States now 
under consideration, he says: ‘But the au- 
thority extends no further than to a guaranty 
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of a republican form of government, which 
supposes a preéxisting government of the 
form which is to be guaranteed. As long, 
therefore, as the existing, republican forms are 
continued by the states, they are guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. Whenever the 
states may choose to substitute other repub- 
lican forms, they have a right to do so, and to 
claim the Federal guaranty for the latter. 
The only restriction imposed on them is that 
they shall not exchange republican for anti- 
republican constitutions.” IJd., 324. Now, 
the Initiative and Referendum amendment 
does not abolish or destroy the republican 
form of government. The representative 
character of the government still remains. 
The people have simply reserved to themselves 
a larger share of legislative power, but they 
have not overthrown the republican form of 
the government, or substituted another in its 
place. The government is still divided into 
the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments, the duties of which are discharged by 
representatives selected by the people. Under 
this amendment it is true, the people may ex- 
ercise a legislative power, and may, in effect, 
veto or defeat bills passed and approved by 
the Legislature and the Governor; but the 
legislative and executive departments are not 
destroyed, nor are their powers or authority 
materially curtailed. Laws proposed and 
enacted by the people under the initiative 
clause of the amendment are subject to the 
same constitutional limitations as other statutes 
and may be amended or repealed by the Legis- 
lature at will. The veto-power of the Gover- 
nor is not abridged in any way, except as to 
such laws as the Legislature may refer to the 
people. The provision of the amendment 
that ‘the veto-power of the Governor shall 
not extend to measures referred to the people,’ 
must necessarily be confined to the measures 
which the Legislature may refer, and cannot 
apply to acts upon which the referendum may 
be invoked by petition. The Governor is 
required, under the Constitution, to exercise 
his veto-power, if at all, within five days after 
the act shall have been presented to him, un- 
less the general adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture shall prevent its return within that time, 
in which case he shall exercise his right within 
five days after the adjournment. He must neces- 
sarily act, therefore before the time expires 
within which a referendum by petition on any 
act of the Legislature may be invoked, and be- 
fore it can be known whether it will be invoked 
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or not. Unless, therefore, he has a right to 
veto any act submitted to him, except such as 
the Legislature may specially refer to the 
people, one of the safeguards against hasty or 
ill-advised legislation which is everywhere re- 
garded as essential is removed—a result mani- 
festly not contemplated by the amendment.” 


The Supreme Court of California recently 
rendered a notable decision with but one dis- 
senting opinion, in which the constitutionality 
of Direct-Legislation was upheld, the court 
finding that the initiative and referendum are 
not opposed to a republican form of govern- 
ment. The corporations and the corrupt 
enemies of the Republic have been so in the 
habit of relying on their hired attorneys to 
read meanings which they desire into the 
Constitution, or to distort the Constitution 
so as to make it defeat the ends its framers 
had in view, that they have come to imagine 
that whenevr their avarice and wishes are 
opposed, some means must be found for de- 
feating the people. The Supreme Courts of 
Oregon and California refused to allow those 
who wished to defeat the fundamental essen- 
tials of a truly representative government to 
find a refuge in their decisions. Direct-Legis- 
lation safeguards republican government, 
which is supposed to be a government of, by 
and for the people, by making it effectively 
representative of the electorate. It simply 
guards against its perversion by corrupt and 
faithless legislators who betray the people, 
trample on their wishes and sacrifice their 
interests for the benefit of privilege-seeking 
and exploiting classes, It is as inconceivable 
that an honest legislator would refuse to take 
his orders from the people he pretends to 
represent and on whose votes he must rely if 
he is to appear as their agent in the halls of 
legislation, as it is that an agent of his principal 
in a business enterprise should refuse to take 
orders from his employer. Direct-Legisla- 
tion, instead of destroying a truly popular rep- 
resentative government, provides against such 
actual destruction as recent decades have 
shown in numerous instances to have been 
accomplished by the feudalism of privileged 


wealth. 
Majority Rule and Corrupt Politics. 


We now come to consider Professor Wyck- 
off’s second objection to popular rule through 
Direct-Legislation. It embodies his fear that 
this practical measure for enabling the people 
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to veto corrupt legislation or laws inimical to 
their interests, or for permitting them to com- 
pel the passage of measures which the majority 
of the people desire to be enacted, would en- 
able the machine politician to dominate legis- 
lation to the injury of the people. 

It is surprising to find such an objec- 
tion as the above coming from a professor in 
the department of “history, politics and 
economics” in a leading American college. 
All persons familiar with American political 
conditions of the present time know full well 
that the Direct-Legislation movement is a 
pronounced protest against the machine politi- 
cians who during the recent decades have so 
perfected the political machine by the aid of 
privileged interests and the great public- 
service corporations, that they are enabled to 
nominate their own tools or faith servitors, 
and in this way and this way alone are enabled 
each session to engineer through the legisla- 
tures of the various states laws that give un- 
just monopoly rights and privileges to favored 
classes or interests, or to prevent legislation 
that would correct abuses against which the 
people are vainly protesting. If Professor 
Wyckoff has ever seriously considered this 
question, he must have been impressed with 
the fact—quite inexplicable if his contention is 
sound—that the machine politicians every- 
where to-day are fighting Direct-Legislation 
with all the power at their command. Every- 
thing that even looks toward permitting the 
people to express to their agents and servants 
their wishes is fought with all the resources 
at the command of the boss and the machine, 
no Jess than by the corrupt corporations and 
the “black” journals that serve the feudalism 
of privileged wealth. 

We in Massachusetts have recently had a 
striking illustration of this fact,—an illustra- 
tion so marked and palpable that if Professor 
Wyckoff lived in this commonwealth he would, 
unless we are mistaken in the man, have 
thought twice before he would have advanced 
the above as an objection. The facts in the 
Massachusetts situation are briefly as follows: 

The friends of a measure known as the 
Public-Opinion Bill last autumn interrogated 
the would-be legislators in regard to their 
position touching the proposed measure. A 
majority of the candidates before election 
pledged themselves to support the bill which 
it was proposed to introduce. The measure 
merely proposed that on the petition of 5,000 
qualified voters, not more than four questions 
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might be placed on the ballot at a general 
election, in order that the people might ex- 
press their wishes for or against measures 
which clearly concerned them. In this way, 
it was pointed out, the legislators could know 
the wishes of the electorate. The expression 
of the people’s will was not to be binding on 
the legislators, though of course if the people’s 
representative knew the unequivocal desire of 
his principals in a transaction, it might be 
embarrassing for him to deny the popular 
wish in behalf of secret interests or the real 
masters of the money-controlled machine. 
For a time it appeared that only the public- 
service corporations, predatory wealth and 
the most officious champions of the interests 
were opposed to this bill, but the moment 
the popularity of the measure became appar- 
ent, the Republican machine, under the auto- 
cratic management of Senator Lodge and ever 
responsive to the wishes of privileged wealth, 
engaged in an active attempt to defeat the 
measure. Speaker Cole, the most typical 
corporation politician in the Legislature, re- 
ferred the bill, not to the committee he had 
properly referred it to the year before, the 
committee to which his predecessor had also 
referred a similar measure, but to a hostile 
committee. The demand for the measure, 
however, was such that it was impossible to 
kill it in the committee. Then Senator 
Lodge came to the front and pleaded with the 
legislators to kill the bill. He did not propose 
to permit the principals to instruct their agents 
or to suggest to them what they desired. The 
whole power of the machine was exerted to 
destroy the bill. 

In this action we had merely a typical illus- 
tration of the attitude of the corrupt machines 
and the campaign-contributing monopolies in 
the presence of any attempt to secure for the 
people a genuine representative government. 
Again, if a political machine which can 
count on vast sums, of ten-times running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, contributed 
by special interests to secure special grants, 
privileges and monopoly rights that will divert 
millions of dollars annually into the pockets 
of the few, is less to be feared than a machine 
robbed of the power of corrupt wealth, then 
there may be some force in our Professor’s 
contention, but not otherwise. No fact has 
been more clearly or frequently established 
than the tap-root of the power of the corrupt 
boss and the “practical” politicians who man 
the party machine is found in the enormous 
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campaign contributions,courtesies, etc., given 
by corporations who make corrupt bargains 
for the enormously rich monopoly privileges 
that place the public at the mercy of the few. 

It is the failure to so safeguard popular 
representative government as to make it truly 
representative of the people that has more 
than all things else rendered possible and in- 
evitable the reign of graft and corruption that 
has prevailed since the corporations and polit- 
ical machines united to dominate government. 
But the old and homely saying that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating” is applicable 
here. Opinions and theories are valuable in 
proportion as they are based on facts and 
sound deductions. But the actual results 
that follow an experiment are the criteria that 
are most valuable and which make opinions, 
when contrary to experience, of little value. 

Now what is the result—the practical re- 
sult—in the case of Direct-Legislation? Has 
the introduction of the initiative and referen- 
dum, as Professor Wyckoff assumes it would, 
strengthened the arms of unscrupulous and 
corrupt politicians? According to the unan- 
imous testimony of the great statesmen of 
Switzerland, no such result has followed in 
that republic, but quite the contrary. The 
New England town-meeting government is 
admitted on all hands to have been and to be 
the purest government that has been known 
to New England. 

But if it is argued that Switzerland is not 
the United States and that the town-meeting, 
though excellent for small communities, does 
not furnish a fair test because the initiative 
and referendum would apply to cities and 
states, we turn to Oregon. Has the initiative 
and referendum increased or diminished the 
power of the corrupt politicians? According 
to the testimony of the leading statesmen, 
publicists and journals of Oregon, the result 
has been precisely the reverse. Direct-Legis- 
lation and the legislation which has been ren- 
dered possible through this innovation have 
resutled in precisely what the friends of free 
government claimed would result from its in- 
troduction. It has destroyed the power of the 
corrupt politician and the money-controlled 
machine. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the testimony on this point of leading 
citizens of Oregon, including United States 
Senator Bourne and leading journals. 

There are to-day in Oregon only two influ- 
ential sections of society that can be found 
opposing Direct-Legislation. One is made up 
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of the professional politicians and the other of 
the privilege-seeking corporations. 

President Eliot of Harvard University, in 
his recent Faneuil Hall address in support of 
the Public-Opinion Bill, showed that the 
great evil of American politics was not found 
in the people, but in the money power and the 
secret influence which it exerted in the legisla- 
tures, in the communities and in the nomina- 
tions of candidates. 


The Initiative and Referendum and 
Organic Legislation. 


We now come to Professor Wyckoff’s final 
objection. We are not clear as to what the 
educator means by “atomistic legislation,” 
but we infer from its contrasting term, “or- 
ganic,” that he means functional in contra- 
distinction to organic or constitutional legis- 
lation; legislation that is trivial, partial in 
character, which relates to a few individuals 
rather than to the whole, and which does not 
affect any great basic, organic or constitutional 
principles, or legislation that would benefit 
comparatively few people. If this is his mean- 
ing, and we can conceive of no other possible 
intent, his objection is most unfortunate for 
his cause; for practice no less than theory 
and reason are against its verity. 

One of the chief curses of our present-day 
legislative order is found in the annual multi- 
plication of laws and enactments granting 
special favors and privileges to small groups 
or classes and abridging the rights of the many 
for the enrichment of the few. These bills 
are due to the secret influences brought to 
bear on legislators. Men or groups of men 
desiring special privileges are actively in evi- 
dence at every session of our legislatures. 
They not only consume a vast amount of time 
which the legislators ought to be giving to 
vital measures and enactments, but their 
presence and influence is one of the chief 
sources of the corruption of legislators. The 
more powerful groups, such as the public- 
service corporations, have their own lobbies 
and frequently retain attorneys who are the 
law partners of legislators, as well as leading 

liticians of both parties. Money is fur- 
nished freely for suppers to legislators and by 
various other means influences are secretly 
brought to bear upon the people’s representa- 
tives to make them misrepresent the people in 
the interests of the few. And thus it is that 
year by year our statute books are burdened 
with special legislation,—functional, class or 
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special in character, pernicious in its essence 
and frequently opposed to the spirit of just 
government and the fundamental principles 
of constittuional law. The bills which thus 
become laws would never, in a vast number of 
cases, be so much as introduced if the people 
had the power which the initiative and refer- 
endum confers on them, of compelling the 
legislators to represent and not misrepresent 
their principals, the electors. It is largely 
because of this special legislation, which is 
foreign to the spirit of and often totally out of 
harmony with organic or constitutional prin- 
ciples and legislation, that the people have re- 
sorted to practical measures which will com- 
pel their representatives to legislate for them 
instead of against them. 

To make our meaning thoroughly clear, 
let us cite a case which if extreme in its bald- 
ness is nevertheless thoroughly typical of a 
large number of laws that are passed every 
session and that are making the legislatures of 
many states the hotbeds of popular misrepre- 
sentation, of scandal and corruption. The 
case we cite is used for the double purpose of 
showing the kind of so-called “‘atomistic” or 
special legislation that to-day marks our pre- 
vailing misrepresentative government in such 
@ way as to curse and oppress the people, and 
also of showing one reason why the initiative 
and referendum is so urgently demanded by 
friends of free institutions and why it is so 
resolutely attacked by all the grafters and 
corruptionists, from the great political bosses 
and leaders among the criminal rich in the 
corporation world, down to the ward politi- 
cians. 

The Legislature of Maine, being absolutely 
responsive to the Republican machine, passed 
the following special law relating to the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad Company, and 
later passed identically similar laws relating 
to the Washington County Railroad Company 
and the Somerset Railroad Company, formerly 
the Kennebec Valley Railroad Company: 


“Said Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Com- 
pany is hereby authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the State of Maine for the 
transportation over its railroad, so far as con- 
structed, and over the lines of railroad which 
it may lease or purchase in accordance with 
section two of this act, or in which it may ac- 
quire the interest of the city of Bangor in 
accordance with section three of this act, of 
troops and munitions of war, in times of war, 
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insurreetion or civil commotion, free of charge, 
other than as herein provided, for a period of 
twenty years from and after the passage of 
this act, and to receive therefor from said 
State, annually, for the term of said contract, 
an amount which shall equal ninety-five per 
cent. of the taxes collected in the correspond- 
ing year by said state from said corporation, 
upon its road and other real and personal 
property, including its stock and franchises, 
and also including that purchased or leased 
or in which it may acquire an interest under 
either of the two preceding sections of this act. 
Whenever such a contract shall be executed 
by said corporation and approved by a major- 
ity vote of its stockholders at a meeting duly 
called for that purpose, and shall be presented 
to the treasurer of said State, it shall be the 
duty of said treasurer to execute said contract 
in behalf of said State and thereafter said 
treasurer shall pay over to said corporation, 
each year during the term of said contract, 
the amount provided in this section.” 


A leading attorney of Maine writes of these 
roads as follows: 


“The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is a 
very successful enterprise and has been from 
the start. It extends from the seaboard, 
Searsport, below Bangor, into Aroostook 
County. The second extends from Ells- 
worth to Calais and was deemed sufficiently 
important for the Maine Central to purchase 
it. The Somerset Railroad is also a very 
prosperous road.” ‘ 


Here we have measures enacted, providing 
for a contract on the part of the State,—a 
contract that, unlike a statute, cannot be 
repealed, which relieves certain railroads 
practically of all taxation. 

In the year 1906 the taxes levied against 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad amounted 
to $55,680.39. Of this amount $52,896.37 
was remitted to the company by virtue of the 
infamous special legislation above referred to; 
and of the $6,136.53 levied against the other 
two roads, $5,829.69 was remitted. 

Here every tax-paying citizen of Maine was 
robbed by the legislatures by being compelled 
to pay a portion of the taxes that this special 
legislation permitted to be dodged by three 
favored companies. Under the initiative and 
referendum no such laws could be enacted. 
The corporations that are the masters of the 
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practical politicians and bosses know this; 
hence their opposition. 

Furthermore, not only is it true that through 
the activity of the lobbies and the secret 
agents of privilege-seeking wealth, a vast 
number of special laws are constantly being 
passed that are inimical to the public interest 
and oppressive to the people, but the sinister 
corporate interests are equally vigilant in 
preventing any vital legislation, organic or 
constitutional in spirit and character, from 
being enacted. But under Direct-Legisla- 
tion the people are able to secure the needed 
reforms. Let us illustrate. 

The citizens of Oregon tried vainly for 
years to secure an honest and effective direct- 
primary law that would break the power of 
the machine and enable the people to nominate 
real representatives instead of machine and 
corporation representatives. They signally 
failed in all their pleas to the corporation and 
machine-governed legislatures; but when 
Direct-Legislation gave the electorate a “big 
stick,” what did it accomplish? Let us quote 
United States Senator Bourne on this point: 


“In Oregon the people have made many 
improvements by reason of enjoying this 
power. They have adopted a primary nomi- 
nating elections law by which they have 
destroyed the power of the political boss and 
his machine, thus securing for the people the 
best efficiency of public servants, on account 
of their responsibility to the electorate only.” 


Last year the people voted on eleven propo- 
sitions initiated by the electorate. They ac- 
cepted seven and rejected four. Only one 
of these measures could be regarded as “‘ato- 
mistic,” if we are right in our understanding 
of what Professor Wyckoff means by his term, 
and that was a proposition to sell a toll-road 
to the state. The people rejected the propo- 
sition because they felt the owners were trying 
to obtain an extortionate price for the road. 

There is a reason why class-legislation or 
legislation that does not interest all the people 
is in little danger of passing where Direct- 
Legislation obtains. In the first place, it is 
no easy matter to secure a petition signed by 
eight per cent. of the registered voters of a 
state, and when this list is secured the question 
is thoroughly threshed over in the press, in 
clubs, halls and on the stump, so as to render 
absolutely impossible any impulsive or hasty 
judgment or inconsidered action. Senator 
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Bourne, in speaking of the practical results in 
Oregon, well observes: 


“It is the safest and most conservative plan 
of government ever invented. There is no 
possibility of any sudden overturn of policies 
or principle by change of parties in office— 
no great change can be made without the 
consent of a majority voting on that particular 
question separate from all others. I am con- 
fident that a majority can never be had for a 
measure without there is good reason to be- 
lieve it will advance the general welfare. 
The great majority of the American people 
are honest, intelligent and just; agitation 
and full discussion must inevitably result in 
their giving a wise decision. Should a mis- 
take be made through lack of agitation and 
discussion, it can quickly be remedied by this 
system by again referring it direct to the 
people.” 


A further testimony as to the practical 
benefits of Direct-Legislation, in opposition 
to the bugaboos raised by the enemies of free 
institutions, is found in the following observa- 
tions by United States Senator C. W. Fulton 
of Oregon, published in the North American 
Review for May 3d of this year. In speaking 
of the actual results of the initiative and ref- 
erendum, Senator Fulton says: 


“The people have manifested a very lively 
disposition to exercise their power thereunder. 
They have, however, evidenced a conserva- 
tism and discriminating judgment, both in 
legislating and in reviewing the work of the 
legislature, which demonstrate that such 
powers may be vested in them with perfect 
safety to all interests.” 


In actual practice the claims of the friends 
of Direct-Legislation have been splendidly 
vindicated. It accomplishes precisely what 
the uphoiders of free institutions claimed that 
theoretically it should accomplish. It secures 
for the people protection agaiast a yearly flood 
of pernicious, trivial and often vicious class 


and special legislation, that not unfrequently 
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invades the rights of the individual and usually 
operates so as to give some interests, small 
group or class an advantage over the mass. 
It opens the way for the people to secure their 
real interests and safeguard their rights. It 
makes the government truly representative of 
the peop/e, while at the same time it reawakens 
the old-time interest in government in the 
hearts of all the people, making every voter 
jealous and interested for the state in which 
he feels he is positively a real factor. 

But in conclusion Professor Wyckoff holds 
that Direct-Legislation would be unfavorable 
to needed simplification in government, that 
it increases responsibility, and that it would 
tend to a complexity that would diffuse it. 

Now any simplification in government that 
fully safeguards the fundamental democratic 
principles of securing what the majority of 
the people want. is doubtless desirable; but 
simplification at the expense or possible ex- 
pense of the rights and interests of the people 
is something that every friend of free institu- 
tions must contend against. The bald de- 
mand for simplification well echoes the senti- 
ments of czar, monarch, autocracy or political 
boss. What can be more simple than the 
autocratic rule of an emperor, whose will is 
law, or of a boss, who is responsible only to 
the heads of a few corporations that oppress 
and exploit the people? But this is not the 
simplicity that expresses the republican idea 
of government. In executive matters it is 
doubtless wise to prescribe general duties and 
leave the executive much power of discretion, 
making him only accountable under certain 
contingencies to the people. But it is far 
otherwise in legislative matters. Here pure 
and free government can be maintained only 
by eternal vigilance in guarding against any- 
thing that will thwart or nullify the will of the 
people. Only those who distrust democracy, 
only those who are false to the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence will seek to 
prevent actual as well as theoretical rule of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 
As Senator Bourne well says: “The man 
afraid to trust the people should not be trusted 


by the people.” 
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DIRECT-LEGISLATION IN OREGON AND THE MISREPRESEN- 
TATIONS OF THE REACTIONARY PRESS. 


The Menace of “Black” Journalism to 
Free Government. 

EXT to the money-controlled political 
machine, the feudalism of privileged 

wealth and unrepublican reaction finds its 
chief reliance in a large and influential section 
of the daily press which poses as safe, sane, 
conservative and _ ultra-respectable. These 
papers systematically strive to discredit jour- 
nals that the plutocracy cannot subsidize or 
silence—papers which stand for a democratic 
republic instead of a bastard democracy 
which pretends to be representative of the 
people, but which is in fact a dual despotism 
in which the powers and privileges of govern- 
ment are shared by the bosses or masters of 
the political machines and their retainers who 
are placed in office, and corporate or privileged 
wealth, which controls and financially sustains 
the machine. The reactionary and corpora- 
tion press, which has been well designated as 
“black” journalism in contradistinction to 
the “yellow” journals or sensational papers, 
owing to its reflecting so faithfully the interests 
and desires of the piratical commercial feudal- 
ism or high finance of our day, em- 
ulates the ancient Pharisees who thanked 
God they were not as other men and 
who drew aside their spotless raiment lest 
it should be contaminated by the motley 
crowd that followed the lowly Nazarene. 
These journals are distinguished for their 
“unctious rectitude.” .They affect infinite 
contempt for the yellow journals. But though 
they enlarge much upon the unhealthy sensa- 
tionalism of these journals and other unde- 
niable weaknesses of the pouplar newspapers, 
the real objection is undoubtedly that of the 
great public-service corporations and preda- 
tory wealth whose interests they so faithfully 
reflect; because a careful study of the col- 
umns and especially of the editorial pages of 
these journals, fails to show any superior 
moral sense or higher ideals than are reflected 
in the despised yellow journals. Indeed, as 
a matter of fact, these papers often are far 
more morally obtuse in their editorial depart- 
ments than are the papers they affect to 
despise. They usually add to mendacity, 


hypocrisy, and by being treasonable to the 
ideals of democratic republican government 
and the interests of the people, they are only 
second to the money-controlled machine in 
their morally disintegrating influence on gov- 
ernment and the popular conscience. 

Oftentimes many of the stockholders of 
these papers are also large shareholders in the 
great public-sevrice corporations, or are mas- 
ter representatives in various divisions of the 
communism of privileged wealth that is en- 
gaged in exploiting the people for the enor- 
mous enrichment of the few and the further 
entrenching of privileged or corporate wealth 
in government. In some other instances 
large sums are paid for space, which is used 
as simon-pure reading, and sometimes the 
editorial columns are thus prostituted. An- 
other form of controlling these papers is 
through the club of advertising patronage, 
and still another is the practice of supplying 
papers with funds when the publishers find 
themselves in financial straits. 

But it matters not what are the means em- 
ployed to thus seduce a large and influential sec- 
tion of the press from its true function of serving 
the real interests of the public; the position 
which these papers occupy is precisely analo- 
gous to that of the old Tory journals which 
strove so persistently to defeat and destroy 
the cause of freedom during the early struggle 
of our fathers against another form of class- 
rule and exploitation. Nothing is more nec- 
essary at the present time than that the real 
character of the reactionary and corporation 
sympathizers among the daily press be fully 
exposed and the absolutely untrustworthy 
character of their editorial utterances and 
“doctored” news be laid bare. To do this 
in a thoroughly efficient manner would of 
course require many daily journals, but typi- 
cal examples may be cited that will help put 
thinking people on their guard. 


The Boston Transcript Discovers That 
Direct Legislation is a Failure 
in Oregon. 


Recently an example of this reckless and 
untrustworthy editorial writing was given by 
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the Boston Transcript, which calls for more 
than passing notice, especially as it forms 
such an admirable illustration of the menace 
of this kind of journalism to free institutions 
and shows to what an almost incredible extent 
a paper that prides itself on being safe, sane, 
conservative and respectable will go when the 
cause of machine-rule or corporation domina- 
tion of government is threatened by return to 
the democratic republican order of the older 
days. This case is so truly typical of the 
editorials that flood the press and reflect the 
desires of the reactionary machine and the 
corporations, that we shall treat it at length. 
In the first place, we give the Transcript’s 
editorial in full, after which we shall ask the 
attention of our readers to the real facts of 
the case as presented by the highest authorities 
from Oregon—men and papers thoroughly 
familiar with all the facts involved. 

Under the heading, “The Referendum’s 
Failure in Oregon,” the Boston Transcript 


said: 


“At the legislative hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee to-morrow morning, 
on the Public-Opinion Bill, which aims to start 
Massachusetts on the road toward the initia- 
tive and referendum, it would be well if some 
of Oregon’s latest experiences could be sub- 
mitted. A cartoon in a copy of the Portland 
Oregonian, which has just come to hand, 
pictures the voter with a small saw about to 
attack a pile of logs, each representing a 
question which is to come up in the June 
municipal election, and the task is obviously 
too big for the man before it. He will be 
asked to decide if the city should spend a 
million dollars for parks and boulevards, 
other amounts for fireboats and mains, for a 
new bridge for a pipe line to Bull Run; if it 
should increase the salaries of a half-dozen 
different officers who are named; if it should 
create a stationary-engineer examiner’s de- 
partment; and if it should give a franchise 
to the Economy Gas Company, besides some 
technical questions, including one dealing 
with the regulation of electric wires. This 
latest ordinance, it is assumed will pass by a 
practically unanimous vote, although not one 
person in a hundred knows whether the pro- 
posed regulation will improve the present 
system, or even that it is not something engi- 
neered by the electric company for the purpose 
of making its work easier and cheaper, al- 
though more dangerous to the people. 
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“Experience has proved in Oregon that it 
is perfectly easy to get signatures for any 
petition in which a group of enthusiastic in- 
dividuals may be interested. It is a common- 
place saying in Portland that it is easier to 
sign a petition than to refuse, because the 
latter involves listening to tiresome argument 
in its favor. So the hurried man, the lazy 
man and the good-natured man all sign what- 
ever comes before them. At the last State 
election eleven proposed laws went before the 
people for acceptance. The title rarely ex- 
pressed the real meaning—if, in fact, it was 
not more often a misnomer. The average 
man was interested in perhaps two or three 
measures, and professed absolute ignorance 
regarding all the rest, and yet he decided their 
fate. 

“The Oregon referendum law, however, 
was supposed to have as many safeguards as 
those which are cited in behalf of the Public- 
Opinion Bill in this State. One of these 
Oregon provisions requires the Secretary of 
State to prepare a pamphlet for distribution 
giving the arguments for and against each of 
the projects that go on the ballot. Whenever 
a voter registers the county clerk is expected 
to hand him a copy of this informing pamphlet. 
But the voters usually refuse to take it, until 
now most clerks content themselves with piling 
the books on their desks, like patent-medicine 
almanacs in the apothecary shop, for anyone 
who is willing to take them away. No device 
for inducing people to read them has been 
invented. 

“Most of the laws proposed in Oregoti re- 
late to taxation or appropriations. The mass 
of voters everywhere pay no direct taxes and 
so suppose they pay none at all. They natur- 
ally want a great deal of money spent, to 
“make work” and keep business good, with 
the result that Oregon and its cities are spend- 
ing an amount of money which is sure to drive 
capital and industry out of the State. It has 
been discovered there that the adoption of 
two absolutely inconsistent laws may take 
place on the same day, and by the same 
electors. A defective and otherwise unwork- 
able law may be adopted, repealing a measure 
that is doing its work, and so leave a hiatus 
which might create a serious emergency. 
And yet the tabulation of the vote in Oregon 
shows that practically everything that goes on 
the popular ballot is adopted; human nature 
is much more disposed to say ‘Yes’ to a 
proposition that it knows nothing about than 
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to say ‘No.’ It wiil be found at the coming 
June election that almost everything which 
has been asked for will be adopted. 

“Oregon’s experience therefore teaches that 
signatures to a petition afford no barrier 
against foolish or ill-considered projects. 
The vote at the polls, except on the very sim- 
plest things and those in which everybody is 
concerned, affords no barrier. The prevalent 
economic heresy that those who pay no direct 
taxes pay nothing to the State puts a premium 
on the side of wasteful public expenditures. 
And Oregon is getting sick of it, at the same 
time that other States, notably Massachusetts, 
are asked to rush in. Oklahoma is looking 
in that direction. In Michigan the Patrons 
of Husbandry and the Federation of Labor 
are asking for such a device, while the Legis- 
lature of Ohio, which will meet next year, is 
pledged to submit a constitutional amendment 
of like intent to the vote of the people. In the 
legislatures of Minnesota and Wisconsin sim- 
ilar bills are now pending. We are passing 
through a period when the initiative and refer- 
endum idea is running riot; Massachusetts 
will do well to profit by the experience of other 
States, rather than rush into the folly herself, 
especially since experience with it is becoming 
abundant. 

“The Oregon law grew out of the Populistic 
movement, although the party itself has long 
been dead. One of its leaders decided that 
he could accomplish more as a Republican, 
and so he went over into that party, where he 
began to agitate vigorously for this law, which 
was passed in February, 1903, and immediately 
signed by the governor. At every election 
about that time, any person running for office 
found it necessary to print on his campaign 
posters: ‘I favor the initiative and _ refer- 
endum,’ an announcement which was taken 
by the public to mean his adhesion to a mar- 
velous method by which every citizen became 
his own law-maker. 

“Public sentiment in Oregon is now tend- 
ing strongly to the view that efforts towards 
putting the best men in the Legislature and 
other positions of trust would accomplish 
more for good government than anything 
else. The more thoughtful persons there 
believe it will be only a short time before the 
State will repeal this law and go back to the 
old system of trusting something to experts. 
In Massachusetts, to be sure, the proposed 
public opinion bill is far less radical than the 
Oregon system, in which the referendum is a 
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rea] stage in law-making. But it is the first 
step that counts, and Massachusetts should 
hesitate to take even a short one in the wrong 
direction. The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments has wisely voted down two of the 
more radical of these proposals, and the fight 
from this time forth centers in the Public- 
Opinion Bill itself. The next Legislature is 
plenty soon enough to take up this question; 
by that time Oregon’s experience and con- 
clusions will begin to percolate through the 
country, and perhaps that of other States 
which are bent in the same direction. Massa- 
chusetts can then act more intelligently.” 


The Real Facts as to Direct-Legislation 
in Oregon, From Authoritative 
Sources. 


Knowing as we did from various trust- 
worthy sources that Direct-Legislation had 
proved immensely popular in Oregon and that 
it had destroyed the corrupt lobby that had 
long been the curse of the state, and had 
broken the power of machine-rule and the 
sway of corrupt corporations we found it 
difficult to believe that a paper of the T'ran- 
script’s pretensions could bring itself to pub- 
lish such a tissue of misstatements as we felt 
confident were here presented, even for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of machine- 
rule and the great corporations that have so 
frequently defeated the wishes and sacrificed 
the interests of the citizens of Massachusetts. 
But in order to get the latest advices from the 
most authoritative sources, we sent copies of 
the Transcript’s editorial to leading citizens 
of Oregon, and on the twenty-second of April 
the Portland Oregonian, the leading conserva- 
tive Republican daily of the state, published 
an editorial entitled “Strange News From 
Boston,” which opened as follows: 


“From far-off Boston comes the information 
that Oregon is sick of the initiative and refer- 
endum, and will soon repeal it. The Boston 
Transcript gives us this information, which 
may be said to be new though not true.” 


The Oregonian, in further commenting on 
the Transcript’s editorial, says: 


“The Transcript says that eleven measures 
were submitted to a vote of the people last 
June, and it might have truthfully added that 
though some were adopted and others rejected, 
and all of them were important, no man has 
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yet arisen to say that the people made a mis- 
take in any particular due to lack of under- 
standing of any measure. The women suffrage 
people doubtless think the people made a 
mistake in defeating their amendment, and 
the saloon people think a mistake was made 
in the defeat of their local-option law, but so 
far as the vote shows anything at all, it indi- 
cates that the people voted intelligently. 

“That the Transcript is laboring under 
some misapprehension is evident from the 
statement that ‘most of the laws proposed in 
Oregon relate to taxation or appropriations. 
The mass of voters everywhere pay no direct 
taxes and so suppose they pay none at all. 
They naturally want a great deal more money 
spent to “make work” and keep business good, 
with the result that Oregon and its cities are 
spending an amount of money which is sure 
to drive capital and industry out of the State.’ 

“Oregon people will heartily enjoy the in- 
formation that they do not know they are pay- 
ing taxes and that the initiative and referendum 
is a means of increasing the burden.” 


In closing, the editorial thus replies to the 
absurd story of the unpopularity of the refer- 
endum in Oregon: 


“There is not one man condemning the 
the initiative and referendum where there are 


a hundred censuring the Legislature.” 


Testimony of Leading Citizens of Oregon. 


Among our correspondents to whom we 
wrote was Mr. W. S. U’Ren, one of the lead- 
ing publicists and lawyers of Oregon and one 
of the master-spirits in the Direct-Legislation 
movement of the state. Mr. U’Ren is a man 
who enjoys the confidence of the public and 
press of his commonwealth, having ever been 
conscientious and careful in his statements. 
In reply to our letter, Mr. U’Ren wrote as 
follows: 


“There is so much error in the Transcript’s 
editorial that it is difficult to believe the man 
was writing in good faith. The initiative and 
referendum is so popular in Oregon that the 
people extended its provisions last June to all 
city, town and county, local, special and muni- 
pal legislation by a majority of 54,175 in a 
total vote of 63,749. 

“None of its enemies have faith enough in 
its unpopularity to offer an amendment for its 
repeal, either in the Legislature or by initiative 
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petition. Since the people obtained the power 
no one has charged our members of the Legis- 
lature of being for sale ‘like sausages in the 
market.’ There was no charge or rumor of 
corrupting influence on any measure in the 
Legislature of 1907. The people do not vote 
‘yes’ indiscriminately. Of the eleven meas- 
ures submitted last year they rejected four. 

“Only two of the laws thus far proposed by 
initiative petition relate to taxation. 

“The demand for the referendum against 
appropriations has come principally from men 
who pay very little or no direct tax. 

“No one in Portland has heard that the 
voters do not want to vote on the twenty 
municipal measures to be submitted to them 
in June. Under the old system most of them 
would have passed without consulting the 
voters. 

“The voters are so willing to read all ques- 
tions submitted to them that the last Legisla- 
ture passed a new law requiring a copy of al 
measures to be voted on, and the arguments 
thereon to be mailed to every voter in the 
State. It also amended the law to prevent 
the use of misleading titles, though the voters 
have not yet been deceived by any such title. 

“Such false and misleading editorials make 
one wish for a system under which the authors 
sign their names.” 


H. Denglinger, a prominent attorney of 
Portland, Oregon, sent us a very full and 
careful account of Direct-Legislation from its 
inception to the present time, from which we 
make the following extracts: 


“Respecting the truth of the article you 
refer to as having appeared in the Boston 
Transcript, declaring that the initiative and 
referendum have proved a distinct failure in 
Oregon, that the people are tired of it and that 
there was now a strong current of public sen- 
timent against it, etc., I will say that as far as. 
the fundamental principles of Direct-Legisla- 
tion and direct nominations, as they have been 
established in this state, are concerned, they 
are just as firmly fixed as a part of the organic 
law of this State as are the Bill of Rights and 
for the Transcript to assert that the people are 
getting sick of it is nonsense. I have lived 
in this State all my life and have watched 
things pretty closely and I know that I am right 
when I say that the initiative and referendum: 
are more popular to-day than ever. The 


reason is this. Although it was adopted by a 
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majority of 11 to 1, a great many people did 
not know what they were voting for. The 
friends of the measure had been working 
judiciously for it for years, had secured the 
endorsement of the newspapers, many of the 
leading men of the state, and had by shrewd 
management, got possession of the political 
parties, to the extent at least, that all candi- 
dates printed ‘Vote for Initiative and Refer- 
endum’ on all their election cards and bill 
posters and were all lined up to advocate the 
measure during election. It is a long story. 
What I meant to say was that the ‘bell wethers’ 
having been captured and led off, all the rest 
followed as a matter of course. Therefore I 
say many did not know what they were voting 
for, simply following the rest. 

“But to-day the situation is different. We 
have been using the law and the people know 
what it is. Some of the old politicians are 
beginning to see how their ‘occupation ’s 
gone.’ Therefore it would not surprise me 
much to see opposition develop and show itself, 
that was not so apparent when these measures 
were first brought out. But for all that the 
intelligent, loyal support of Direct-Legislation 
is more thoroughly evident to-day than ever 
before. And you need never fear that the 
people are going to vote themselves into the 
power of the political boss again. On the 
other hand, you will see that by our next 
election, a year from coming June, a number 
of other popular measures will be introduced. 
Among others will certainly pass the Recall, 
giving right of the electors on petition to vote 
recall of undesirable office-holders. We are 
also preparing a measure for proportional 
representation which I think will be passed. 


“Let me say in ‘conclusion that the people 
do consider the bills that are proposed. They 


are doing better every year. In this city at 
this time we have several measures pending 
to be voted on in the coming June. Every 
night, nearly, business men, push clubs, and 
other organizations are meeting and discussing 
these matters. The churches are discussing 
them. Labor organizations also, and the 
papers are full of it. Every political gathering 
that meets gives over part of the time for the 
discussion of these measures.” 


United States Senator Bourne on The 
Question. 
Mr. U’Ren in his letter to us suggested 
writing to United States Senator Jonathan 


state Senate or House. 
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Bourne of Oregon, who was then in Washing- 
ton City, for a statement of the facts, as Mr. 
Bourne was a native of Massachusetts and a 
member of the National Senate. A gentleman 
prominent in the battle for popular govern- 
ment communicated with Senator Bourne 
and received the following letter, which was 
published in the Springfield Republican on 
May 10th. It would be difficult to obtain a 
stronger statement from an authoritative 
source as to the practicality, wisdom and effi- 
ciency of Direct-Legislation, than the follow- 
ing from the pen of Senator Bourne, who, it 
will be remembered, is a Republican: 


“Replying to your inquiry as to the present 
sentiment in Oregon regarding her Direct- 
Legislation system, I feel fully justified in 
stating specifically that same is more popular 
than ever and that no combination of circum- 
stances or individuals can coerce or befool the 
people into assenting to or permitting any re- 
peal or limitation of its power. In my humble 
opinion, Oregon’s Direct-Legislation system is 
the safest and most conservative plan of gov- 
ernment ever invented. There is no possibility 
of any sudden overturn of policies or principle 
by change of parties in office—no great change 
can be made without the consent of a majority 
voting on that particular question separate 
from all others. I am confident that a major- 
ity can never be had for a measure without 
there is good reason to believe it will advance 
the general welfare. 

“The great majority of the American people 
are honest, intelligent and just; agitation and 
full discussion must inevitably result in their 
giving a wise decision. Should a mistake be 
made through lack of agitation and discussion, 
it can quickly be remedied by this system by 
again referring direct to the people. There is 
no occasion to wait for a change of adminis- 
tration or a change of party majorities in the 
This system places 
direct responsibility on each individual voter 
for every law under which he lives. 

“The initiative especially makes available 
all the statesmanship there is among all the 
people. Any man or group of men haying a 
good idea can enlist for one or more campaigns 
and get it before the people for approval or 
rejection. No boss nor political machine nor 
corrupt legislator can prevent a fair hearing 
and decision by the supreme power, the sov- 
ereign people. 

“In Oregon the people have made many 
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improvements by reason of enjoying this 
power. They have adopted a primary nomi- 
nating elections law by which they have de- 
stroyed the power of the political boss and his 
machine, thus securing for the people the best 
efficiency of public servants, on account of 
their responsibility to the electorate only. 
They have taken the actual choice of the 
United States senators out of the Legislature 
and made the election by that body, in effect, 
nothing more than a ratification of the people’s 
choice, thus preventing senatorial deadlocks 
or pernicious legislation or appropriations 
made to influence legislative votes in sena- 
torial elections. 

“They have passed a local-option liquor law 
that takes the liquor question out of their 
politics and makes it purely a local question 
—they have given cities more complete home 
rule than is enjoyed anywhere else in the 
world, except perhaps in the free cities of 
Germany. 


" “The man afraid to trust the people should 
not be trusted by the people.” 


The Pacific —— on Direct Legislation 
in Oregon. 

A further testimony as to the actual facts in 
regard to this question appears in the Pacific 
Monthly for May. This magazine, which is 
the largest and in many respects the ablest il- 
lustrated monthly of the Pacific coast, is pub- 
lished at Portland, Oregon, and in announc- 
ing the article which is entitled “The Initiative 
and Referendum: Oregon’s ‘Big Stick,’” the 
management of the Pacific Monthly says: 


“The initiative and referendum is the law 
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which has placed the state of;Oregon in the 
very forefront of political progress—that has 
changed the form of government from a rep- 
resentative government to practically a pure 
democracy—and that has made corrupt ma- 
chine politics impossible by vesting in the 
people the power of absolute self-government. 


“Oregon complacently confronts the pessi- 
mists of the republic with startling statements 
somewhat as follows: 

“If our representatives do not represent us, 
we have power to force them to do so. 

“We can reject any law that we do n’t want, 
or ourselves enact any law that we do want. 

“We have knocked out the boss and the 
machine. 

““We have just elected two United States 
senators in twenty minutes without ‘boodle 
or booze or even a cigar,’ and our legislature 
has just completed a session of extraordinary 
activity, untainted by any charge of corrup- 
Ga” + «0 


Shortly after the publication of the Tran- 
script’s editorial, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
erat and a number of leading reactionary and 
corporation journals over the country pub- 
lished either editorially or as news, statements 
embodying many of the misstatements of the 
Transcript, declaring that Oregon considered 
the initiative and referendum a failure. 
These statements, scattered broadcast, clearly 
indicate the systematic operations of the 
alarmed and undemocratic plutocracy which 
for years has attempted to subvert popular 
government in the interests of privileged 
classes and the subservient tools of political 
machines. 


MORE COUNTS IN THE PEOPLES’ BILL OF GRIEVANCES AGAINST 
THE FEUDALISM OF PRIVILEGED WEALTH. 


The Increased Cost of Living. 


HE DEPARTMENT of Commerce and 
Labor has recently published a bulletin 
showing the enormous increase in the cost of 
living during the past ten years,—-a fact which 
it was necessary not to emphasize in so far as 
the millions of wealth-creators are concerned; 
but it is interesting to have the exact official 


figures from an authoritative governmental 
source. 

According to this bulletin, the cost of living 
in 1897 was 36.5 per cent. less than it was in 
1906. Since the figures for 1906 were com- 
piled there has been an enormous increase in 
the cost of living. Within a week of the time 
of the writing of this editorial, flour has gone 
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up $1.50 per barrel. Pork and other beef- 
trust products, notwithstanding the fact that 
Speaker Cannon succeeded in saddling the 
American people with the three million dollars 
annually which it was originally provided in 
the Beveridge rider should be paid by the 
trust for meat inspection, have advanced two 
cents on the pound, meaning an increase of 
millions of dollars for the people to pay yearly 
to this avaricious, conscienceless, corrupt, 
but liberal campaign-contributing corpora- 
tion. This increase in the price of pork and 
other beef-trust products will enable the trust, 
besides vastly increasing its swollen fortune, 
to set aside a still more liberal campaign con- 
tribution for the Republican machine and the 
practical politicians who are willing to sacrifice 
the people for plutocracy. 

The fact that there has been a normal and 
reasonable increase in the prices paid for 
farm products and that where organized labor 
has been strong enough to force a raise in the 
wages there has been an increase in the money 
paid labor, does not begin to account for the 
difference in the increased cost of living. The 
increase in wages is far less than the increase 
in the cost of living, while for a vast number 
of small employers, persons on fixed salaries 
and wages which have not been increased, 
the unorganized workers, and the widows and 
orphans whose source of income was small 
and required great economy in 1897 to enable 
them to live decently, as well as many profes- 
sional men, the increased price of living is 
such as to press them remorselessly and irre- 
sistibly downward. They find themselves 
victims of a power as unjust as it is irrespon- 
sible; a power as remorseless as it is avari- 
cious,—the feudalism of privileged wealth. 

And while the millions are thus being 
robbed—some, like the farmers and organized 
laborers, less markedly, for the reasons given, 
than the others—the few high financiers and 
corporation chiefs are acquiring untold mil- 
lions from the wealth created by those who 
are despoiled; and this infamous system, 
which enables the criminal rich through special 
privileges to acquire from five to ten dollars 
where they earn one, is bulwarked, sustained 
and made impregnable by the corporation- 
owned Republican party whose president 
surrounds himself with notorious corpora- 
tion apologists and defenders, like the Roots, 
the Tafts, the Cortelyous, the Bacons, and 
their ilk, who play fast and loose with the 
people in such a way that the great Wall-street 
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gamblers and criminal rich are ever ready to 
liberally supply campaign funds. No presi- 
dent will be feared by the criminal rich who 
surrounds himself with such trusted advisers 
as those who surround President Roosevelt; 
and until the criminal rich find the offices 
filled with men who will not compromise with 
crime, and who will resolutely fight for the 
interests of the people, they will continue to 
increase the cost of living and pile up millions, 
depending on their power with the political 
machines and party press to enable them to 
continue their oppression of the people and 
their mastership of government. 

Under a so-called plutocratic president, 
who would have frankly shielded and pro- 
tected predatory wealth, it is not probable that 
the trusts would have dared to so flagrantly 
pursue their robbery of the millions, because 
they would have known that the public senti- 
ment, the indignation and opposition of the 
people, that has been growing so rapidly of 
late, would have consolidated and swept from 
political life the party which, as every thinking 
man knows, is controlled by predatory wealth 
and which, if it had not been so controlled, 
would have granted the people relief from 
lawless oppression, class exploitation and 
plunder long ere this. 

The only hope for the people is to turn the 
rascals out. The electorate have allowed 
themselves to be deceived by stalking-horses 
who have pretended to be their friends, long 
enough. If Speaker Cannon, Aldrich, Knox, 
Fairbanks, Foraker, Platt, Depew, Lodge and 
Crane are so powerful that President Roosevelt 
is powerless to get really effective legislation 
through Congress that is not emasculated, is 
it not time for the people to concentrate on 
men who are not bound body and soul to a 
Republican party machine that is owned and 
operated by men who are thoroughly satis- 
factory to such campaign-contributors as the 
Perkinses, the Mortons, the Morgans, and 
other representatives of the Wall-street high 
financier and gambling fraternity. 


How Tax Burdens Are Shifted From The 
Rich to The Poor. 


Every year, as the feudalism of privileged 
wealth is enabled to increase the cost of living, 
the taxes paid by the poor, the artisans and 
those in moderate circumstances, become more 
and a more grevious burden. The great 
majority of our farmers are honest men. 
The old ideas of morality will not permit 
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hem to perjure themselves, and even in 
cases where they might be tempted to do so, 
their little accumulations are too apparent 
to make such action possible. Not so with 
the great corporation magnates, the public- 
service chiefs and other beneficiaries of special 
privilege. They systematically employ vari- 
ous methods of evading taxes, from perjury 
down. In many cases, in New York and in 
other large cities where the magnates are 
“farming the people and acquiring millions 
of dollars through franchises, often corruptly 
obtained, and where they have their business 
headquarters, they retain nominal residences 
in other states, frequently in small towns, and 
thus are able to escape the bulk of taxes which 
should have been levied against them. If the 
honest officials in the counties where these 
men reside levy anything like a reasonable 
tax upon the magnates, they refuse to pay and 
threaten to move to another town; and thus 
city, state and nation are defrauded by the 
men who are best able to pay the taxes and 
who of all men should pay the taxes, because 
they are the beneficiaries of special privileges, 
often of the public utilities, which should be 
always the property of all the people instead 
of the monopoly of the few. 

On Jaunary 16th of the present year the 
New York World published an_ editorial 
leader dealing with the annual tax-dodgers 
in New York, in which it gave the following 
amazing facts relating to tax-dodging by 
certain leaders in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth in New York City, who reside most of 
the time in the metropolis and who have their 
chief business headquarters in New York: 


“Every year at great expense the Tax 
Commissioners compile a guess at the owners 
of personal property in New York City and 
give public notice that their assessments 
must be sworn off or the tax will be col- 
lected. 

“The annual invitation to perjury is re- 
peated this year in the usual farcical manner. 
Last year the tentative personal assessment 
was $3,492,015,682. Nine-tenths of this was 
sworn off, and most of the other tenth was 
mistakenly assessed and is represented by 
revenue bonds instead of cash. 

“The three men who own the public fran- 
chises of New York City do not appear on the 
personal tax roll at all. Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan retains a legal residence in Virginia, 
Mr. Anthony N. Brady in Albany, and Mr. 
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August Belmont out on Long Island. James 
Stillman is assessed for $100,000, all the 
Rockefellers for less than $3,000,000, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan for $400,000. Andrew 
Carnegie is assessed for $5,000,000, although 
he owns $300,000,000 5 per cent. Steel Trust 
bonds, not to mention other personal prop- 
erty.” 


Here we have a truly edifying spectacle. 
Thomas Ryan, long the head of the tobacco 
trust and the largest tax-farmer of the citizens 
of New York City, dodges payment of all 
personal tax in New York. He farms the 
city and her dwellers out of millions of dollars, 
yet his vast personal wealth does not pay a 
penny toward her city government, schools 
and civic betterment. And the same is true 
of several other eminent patriots for revenue, 
—men like Anthony N. Brady and August 
Belmont. James Stillman, a most typical 
high financier, head of the Standard Oil bank, 
is assessed for only $100,000; all the Rocke- 
fellers for less than three millions, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan pays on $400,000. 

If the poor man steals a loaf of bread to 
appease his hunger or a scuttle of coals to keep 
his loved ones warm, he is promptly sent to 
jail, for the law must be upheld and the 
criminal punished. But here are men who 
by various devices escape paying taxes on 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. Some- 
times they do not scruple, as the World ob- 
serves, to perjure themselves in order to shift 
the burdens of taxation from their own 
financially strong shoulders to the already 
bowed forms of those who are struggling to 
live honorably and give their children a good 
education. 

It is just such moral criminals as these that 
undermine respect for law and government. 
It is just such acts as these that disintegrate 
the moral fiber of society in a manner that 
bodes ill for the coming days. 

The church, the college, the state, all fall 
into disrepute when they honor and hold up 
as examples and seek for the support of, men 
who cheat the government of its due and 
thereby make the poor pay a double burden; 
and yet these men pose as pillars in church, 
society and in the modern business world. 


A Practical Sugestion for Levying Taxes. 


It is clearly the case that the moral degra- 
dation that obtains in Wall street and the world 
of privileged wealth is such that amy appeals 
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to honesty, morality, rectitude and the sense 
of justice will be ignored. Only through a 
rigid provision for taxation, that cannot be 
escaped, can the State make these moral 
criminals disgorge their share of the taxes. 
The income tax proves a most valuable and 
efficient remedy in England, but since the 
domination of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth in our government, our Supreme 
Court has reversed its own preceding rulings 
and declared this tax unconstitutional, to the 
joy of the tax-dodgers. An inheritance tax 
has also been suggested, and this tax, which 
obtains in some states, would doubtless ac- 
complish something, if the Supreme Court 
did not again come to the rescue of the plu- 
tocracy. The New York World, in the edi- 
torial to which we have alluded, made some 
most excellent suggestions that so richly merit 
the thoughtful consideration of thinking people 
that we republish them: 


“There are two great classes of wealth: 
One wealth created by the community and 
the other wealth produced or created by indi- 
vidual effort. 

“Wealth created by the community has 
two forms—the value of land and the value of 
public franchises. The value of land de- 


pends upon the density of population and the 
earning power of the people who live there. 
In a sparsely settled community the value of 


land islow. Ina city the value of land is high 
in almost geometric ratio to the population. 
In like manner with public franchises. The 
right to supply gas or electricity or transpor- 
tion or telephones is like land—valuable 
in proportion to the density of population. 
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“That other form of wealth which is pro- 
duced by individual labor is approximately of 
the same value everywhere. The difference 
in the value of a barrel of flour or a ham or a 
suit of clothes or a thousand bricks between 
one place and another is merely the cost of 
transporting them. But an acre of ground 
cannot be transported from anywhere else to 
Broadway or Wall street, and a street-car 
franchise cannot be shipped like a crate of 
chickens. 

“It follows from this distinction that since 
taxation is for the benefit of the community its 
burden should be born by the wealth which 
the community has collectively created; that 
is, by a land tax and a franchise tax. 

“To tax incomes of $500 up would relieve 
the great landlords and the traction trinity at 
the expense of the wage-earners. To impose 
a habitation tax based on rental values would 
divert taxation from the landlord to the tenant. 
To tax savings-bank deposits would punish 
individual thrift. 

“If personal property taxes are not to be 
collected better abolish them and obviate the 
perjury they breed. 

“In the meantime might it not be advisable 
to divert this ingenuity from new forms of 
taxation to an energetic effort first to make 
the public-service corporations pay the 
$30,000,000 of back taxes which they owe, 
and henceforth to assess every public fran- 
chise at its full value and all the holdings of 
the Astors, Goelets, Trinity Corporation and 
the other great landlords of New York 
at their full value and make them pay 
their taxes in like manner with little tax- 
payers.” 


THE WALL-STREET INTERESTS FIND TAFT AN ALTOGETHER 
DESIRABLE CANDIDATE. 


HE CHICAGO Tribune, which has 

been one of the most loyal supporters 

of President Roosevelt, finds it impossible to 
endorse the President’s attempt to assume the 
royal prerogative in naming his own successor 
and forcing him on the party by means of his 
army of office-holders, who in this instance 
are reinforced by Mr. Roosevelt’s press bu- 
reau,—a publicity machine that might well 


excite the envy of Emperor William. The 
Tribune says: 


“We earnestly wish that President Roose- 
velt would attend more strictly than he does 
to the duties which he was elected to perform. 
The chief duty intrusted to him was the exe- 
cution of the laws, not the making of the laws, 
and still less the nomination of his successor. 
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The Republican party would like to have 
something to say about the nomination of 
Roosevelt’s successor. It does not like to see 
him put up by a combination of officeholders, 
most of whom owe their places to the presi- 
dent, and all of whom look to him for patron- 
age to promote their political ambitions. 
The worst and best that may be said of Mr. 
Taft as a presidential candidate at present is 
that he is being ‘shoved’ upon the Republican 
party, that he is being ‘boosted’ into promi- 
nence as a candidate and is being ‘crammed 
down the throats’ of republicans before they 
know what kind of appetite they have for 
presidential candidates.” 


The regrets expressed by the Tribune, how- 
ever, are not shared by the master influences 
of Wall street or the high priests of the “i 
terests,” save, perhaps, certain individuals 
and groups that are being at the present time 
punished for insubordination and indiscre- 
tions in utterances. There are, of course, 
always rival groups in the p!utocracy, just as 
there are among the politiicans of all parties, 
and at the present time certain small groups 
may be found opposing Mr. Taft, just as 
among the politicians there are some who are 
' fighting him,—men like Foraker, who are 
frankly his rivals and who are more openly bid- 
ding for plutocracy’s favors than is the redoubt- 
able Columbus of the capitalistic exploiters. 

The interests, however, are altogether sat- 
isfied with Mr. Taft. Their most authorita- 
tive organ has viséed his nomination in the 
most unequivocal terms. We refer to the 
recent endorsement of his candidacy by the 
New York Financial Chronicle, which the 
Springfield Republican in an editorial pub- 
lished May 13th, truly characterizes as “above 
any other publication the organ” of the great 
corporation interests. In prefacing the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Chronicle the Re- 
publican said: 


“Secretary Taft’s candidacy will evidently 
be agreeable to the great corporate interests 
which have heretofore been a mainstay of the 
Republican party and which were in process 
of being driven out of the party by President 
Roosevelt. We learn as much as this from 
the New York Financial Chronicle, which is 
above any other publication the organ of 
these interests.” 


Here are the exact words of this great organ 
of the Wall-street interests: 
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“Mr. Taft is a man™whom everyone re 
spects, and no opposition can be made to him 
except on the ground that he is the heir to the 
place appointed by the present ruling presi- 
dent and his designated representative of the 
policies he will have been foremost in advanc- 
ing during nearly eight years when his present 
term expires. This action has a hopeful as- 
pect, as it scatters some hitherto disturbing 
doubts. There can be no question hereafter 
as to an impending third term; that danger 
is wholly removed. What is also highly im- 
portant is that Mr. Taft is an extremely able, 
many-sided man of sound judgment. He is 
not controlled by pride of opinion, petty preju- 
dices, nor by a hysterical temperament. If 
time should prove that any of the recently 
enacted laws are working industrial mischief, 
he will not hesitate to urge remedial legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding he wears Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mantle.” 

“Which amounts to saying,” observes the 
Republican, “that the policy of ‘persecuting’ 
the railroads and trusts will undoubtedly stop 
with the outgoing of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
incoming of Mr. Taft, and may even be ‘reme- 
died’ so far as now obtaining force. Mr. 
Taft, in a word, is not only vastly to be pre- 
ferred by these interests over Mr. Roosevelt, 
but is open to consideration as a first choice 
on account of his highly judicial temperament. 

“So the way continues to clear and broaden- 
for the Taft candidacy. As the cohorts of the 
‘plutocracy’ melt away into the approving 
Republican multitude.” 
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The notorious Boss Cox has joined the 
Taft procession, deciding it was better for his 
future prospects to be a good Roosevelt boss 
than a bad Foraker boss. It will be remem- 
bered that Cox whose, giant-like corrupt 
practices were recently partially exposed by 
a legislative committee, was punished by 
President Roosevelt for his insubordination to 
the Administration and his loyalty to Mr. 
Foraker, when the President sent Mr. Taft to 
Ohio to denounce the Foraker-Cox machine 
at the time when the tidal wave of revolt 
against the corrupt boss became so giant-like 
as to threaten the Republican domination in 
the state. Boss Cox naturally felt much 
aggrieved over the action of his old friend, 
Judge Taft, but Charles Taft, the brother of 
the presidential aspirant, has been a tower of 
strength to Boss Cox, and Nicholas Long- 
worth, a protegé of the notorious boss, has 
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ever been outspoken in his loyalty to his 
political creator. Both these men naturally 
enough wish to enlist the Quay of Ohio in 
support of Taft. Consequently we now find 
the most odious boss of the Middle West 
joining with the President and the Wall-street 
interests in furthering the interests of the man 
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who when judge made the great discovery that 
endeared him to the railway and exploiting 
public-service corporations,—a discovery that 
entitled him to be known as the Columbus of 
capitalism. But of this wonderful dis- 
covery we shall have more to say in the 
future. 


ANOTHER LEADER GONE: J. WARNER MILLS, SERVANT OF 
JUSTICE AND FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


EADERS of Tue Arena will share our 

profound grief over the untimely 

death of Hon. J. Warner Mills, which oc- 

curred on May 17th at his home in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Mr. Mills was one of that all too small band 
of high-minded patriots who consecrated life’s 
best gifts to the service of justice and the rights 
of man. He was a fundamental democrat, a 
believer in the rule of the people, an aggressive 
champion of equality of opportunities and of 
rights for all the people,—women and children 
no less than men; and America had no 
stronger or more fearless and Argus-eyed 
enemy of graft, corrupt practices and the ex- 
ploitation of the masses than this tireless 
worker in the vineyard of freedom, who was 
worthy of the fathers of our great Republic. 

Mr. Mills was born in Lancaster, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1852. He was educated at Beloit 
College and in the University of Wisconsin, 
receiving his degree from the latter institution. 
His father was a distinguished lawyer who 
served for many years as district judge in 
Wisconsin. In 1875 Mr. Mills moved to the 
Centennial State, where he soon took front 
rank among the strongest members of the 
Colorado bar. In speaking of him and his 
work the Rocky Mountain Daily News well 
observed: 


“For many years he was one of the most 
noted lawyers in the West; an author whose 
works on law were accepted as authoritative 
in every court. . . . While always prominent 
in the political field, Mr. Mills did not allow 
politics to interfere with his legal practice or 
his authorship. He compiled Mills’ Anno- 
tated Statutes and Mills’ Annotated Code, 
without which no law library is complete.” 


These were but a few of the important legal 
literary works that resulted from the tireless 


activity of Mr. Mills. His last work, Mills, 
Irrigation Manual, which was to have been 
issued from the press on the day of his death, 
engrossed a great deal of his time during the 
past two years. Indeed, according to the 
Rocky Mountain News, his illness through 
overwork was the result of his tireless labors 
in completing this volume which “he re- 
garded as his greatest effort.” In speaking 
of Mr. Mills’ remarkable series of papers 
prepared for Tue Arena, the News observes 
that they “attracted the attention of the entire 
country. In them he faithfully portrayed the 
pernicious political activity of several of the 
large corporations in the state.” This famous 
series of papers supplemented the equally 
brilliant series of exposures of corruption, 
graft and misrule in Philadelphia, prepared 
for us by Rudolph Blankenburg. Both 
series were written by prominent citizens of 
the states where the great eating cancers of 
policital corruption have obtained and do 
obtain. Both writers were so detailed and 
circumstantial, so luminous and exhaustive 
in their characterizations, that they forced 
conviction on the mind of every impartial 
reader, and we think it is not too much to say 
that they, as much as any other series of 
magazine contributions, have aroused the 
conscience element of America from its pro- 
found inertia and made it aware of the deadly 
peril in which free institutions stand to-day 
through the unholy alliance of corporation 
influences and the political machines. Mr. 
Mills prepared his papers for THe ARENA 
under the most difficult circumstances. He 
was greatly overcrowded with his legal and 
literary work, and when in the midst of their 
preparation his son-in-law, for whom he 
cherished deep love, suddenly met with a fatal 
accident, and this tragedy was followed by 
the critical illness of one of his sons. On 
several occasions he wrote asking for a little 
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more time, and at last, before the series was 
entirely completed, he requested us to grant 
him a few months’ rest, until he could finish 
his work on irrigation, after which he proposed 
to complete the papers, which were written 
largely because he felt that the cause of just 
government, pure politics and human rights 
made such an historical summary extremely 
important. The series is in our judgment 
among the most important contributions to 
the literature of exposure that has been made. 

In the field of fundamental democracy and 
genuine reform we had few workers so able 
and loyal to the highest dictates of conscience 
as J. Warner Mills. He was from the foun- 
dation of Tue Arena one of its ardent ad- 
mirers. In a letter to us written under date 
of Jaunary 13, 1905, he said: 


“Your letter awakens old and cherished 
memories. I was a reader of Tue ARENa at 
the time the articles you refer to appeared. 
I think I never missed a number while you 
were its editor, and as I now recall the en- 
thusiasm that these articles awakened, not 
only in my own circle of acquaintances but 
throughout the entire state, my earnest hope 
goes out to you in your present endeavor to 
kindle anew this enthusiasm.” 


It was Mr. Mills who wrote the bill granting 
suffrage to the women of Colorado,—a meas- 
ure for the success of which he did yoeman’s 
service. No man in the Centennial State has 
done more to educate the people in favor of 
Direct-Legislation, direct nominations and 
other fundamental democratic reform meas- 
ures than Mr. Mills. He founded the Denver 
Arena Club and until his health broke down 
he was its master spirit. His loss to the cause 
of free and pure government is irreparable at 
the present crisis when the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth absolutely controls the machinery 
of one great party and is also to a certain ex- 
tent entrenched behind the bulwarks of the 
other leading political organization. But his 
life, example and work remain as a splendid 
inspiration, suggesting to all true men and 
women the duty of closing ranks and redoub- 
ling their efforts for justice and the people. 

We close this brief notice of our lost leader 
by quoting the following extracts from an 
editorial leader published in the Denver 
Times on May 17th: 


“The news that the life of J. Warner Mills 
is ended will bring the quick sob and a heart- 
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ache that will not cease for many a day to 
unnumbered men and women, both in and 
out of the state of Colorado. 

“This man has been on the crest of the 
advance wave of progress throughout his 
generation. His has been one of the brains 
by which the forward movement of his times 
received its guidance; his was one of the 
hearts about which gather the comradeship 
of the trail-blazers; his was a will to put inte 
prompt execution whatever appealed to him 
as just and necessary. 


“Did this state place women in a position 
of unaccustomed power and full enfranchise- 
ment ? 

“It was J. Warner Mills who prepared the 
bill by which these rights were granted. 

“Has this state led in agitation for Direct- 
Legislation, direct nomination and all phases 
of individual initiative in government ? 

“J. Warner Mills has been in the forefront 
of the movement, both locally and in the nation. 

“Was the Rush amendment providing for 
Denver’s home rule a model of advanced 
municipal legislation ? 

“The thought of J. Warner Mills penetrated 
it in every part. 

“Did the forcefulness of the reforms at- 
tempted in this state force the corporations 
into more open aggressions than elesewhere? 

“It was J. Warner Mills whose patient 
labor, profound thought and unsleeping ob- 
servation gave to history the accurate record 
embodied in Tue Arena series of articles 
during the past two years, entitled, “The 
Economic Struggle in Colorado.’ 

“Were the principles of free speech or a 
free pen violated at home or abroad ? 

“J. Warner Mills was quick to challenge 
the wrong and insist on freedom. The im- 
prisonment of Moses Harmon and similar 
outrages were not too far away for his atten- 
tion, and by circulation of petitions and pro- 
tests he did his utmost to keep the institutions 
of his nation to their traditions of freedom. 

“Others will speak of his invaluable work 
as a lawyer, as a member of the state board 
of charities and correction and as a leading 
citizen in countless directions. It is of his 
service as a pathfinder in unpopular trails 
that he would wish most to be remembered; 
as a lover of freedom and of justice in an era 
when the clear-sighted could see much need 
that these find defenders and apostles.” 

, B. O. Frower. 
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EDITORIALS BY ALLAN L. BENSON. 


President Roosevelt's ‘‘ Wild Talk” in 
Economics. 

O PRESIDENT in recent years, if ever, 

was so impatient with those who differ 

from him on economic questions as is Mr. 

Roosevelt. To suggest that a plan that he 

advocates would prove inadequate, even if it 

be conceded that it tends in the right direction, 

is at once to become, in his opinion, an “un- 

desirable citizen,” a “dangerous demagogue” 
or something else of the sort. 

Mr. Roosevelt wants all good citizens to 
endorse his judgment and agree with his rea- 
soning, yet how many times neither can be 
done by any sane man of intelligence who has 
the slightest grasp of economic problems is 
indicated by his Indianapolis speech on 
Memorial Day. 

On this occasion, the President said there 
had been a great deal of “wild talk” about 
the over-capitalization of railroads, but he 
did not believe there had been any such over- 
capitalization. He conceded that there were 
individual instances of such wrongdoing, 
but he reached his main conclusion by the 
following mental process: 

The railroads of the country are worth in 
the market the sum for which they are capi- 
talized, therefore there is no over-capitalization. 

The President therefore lays down the 
principle that there can be no over-capiializa- 
tion of any corporation so long as its securities 
will bring, in the open market, the amount for 
which the corporation is capitalized. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s fundamental error, of 
course, is in assuming that the value of a 
railroad is its price in the stock-market, 
instead of the sum that would be required to 
build another one like it. 

He knows as well as any one that over- 
capitalization means capitalization for more 
than the value of the thing capitalized, but he 
goes wrong in his attempt to define value. 
Accepting the stock-market definition of value, 
he believes it is determined by so-called 
“earning power.” In other words, if each 
of two railroads had the same amount of 
physical property, each cost the same to build 
and each had the same number of shares of 
stock, the President would consider the value 
of one road to be twice that of the other if the 


market value of one road’s stock were twice 
that of the other. 

Yet the fact might be that the lower price 
of one road’s stock was due to the circumstance 
that it was not permitted by law to rob the 
people in passenger and freight rates, while 
the road with the higher-priced stock was 
permitted by law to commit such robberies. 

If the President’s definition of railway 
values were correct, unjust laws in the in- 
terest of railroads would increase their real 
value while just laws that would not permit 
the railroads to rob the people would decrease 
the value of the roads. It could not be other- 
wise, because unjust laws would increase the 
“earnings” of the roads, and thus increase 
the market value of their stocks, while just 
laws would bring about the opposite result. 

And furthermore, if the President’s defi- 
nition of what constitutes a railroad’s value 
were correct, the charge of his enemies that 
he has become, by his policies, a destroyer of 
national wealth, would be true. 

The President has always resented this im- 
putation, even though he knows that the fear 
he has inspired in certain breasts of something 
more nearly approaching justice has operated 
to decrease the market value of certain cor- 
poration securities. 

It is either true that the President is a 
destroyer of national wealth, to the extent 
that his policies tend to decrease the ex- 
ploitation of the public, or it is not true that 
the railrads are not over-capitalized merely 
because the market price of their securities is 
equal to their capitalization. 

Surely, if our railway laws were twice as 
bad as they are now, and railway earnings 
twice as much, the market price of railway 
securities twice as much, and the capitalizs- 
tion of the railways twice as much, President 
Roosevelt would not still deny that the rail- 
roads were over-capitalized! 

Yet he would be compelled to, or back 
down on his Indianapolis definition of what 
constitutes railway value. 

And this is the man who seeks to brand as 
“undesirable citizens,” “dangerous dema- 
gogues,” etc., so many of those who cannot 
follow his wobbly way along the economic 
road. Autan L. Benson. 
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Burglarions Practices of Predatory Wealth 
Not Essential to National Prosperity. 
If the activity of the police had made bur- 

glary more hazardous than usual, and, as a 

result, the price of burglars’ tools had fallen 

in the world’s markets, no burglar would have 
the effrontery to suggest to the rest of the 
population that such decline threatened the 
common prosperity, and no one would be 

simple enough to believe him if he did. 

In this respect, Lord Rothschild and his 
kind differ from burglars, as those timid ones 
who see disaster in a falling stock-market 
differ from those who would refuse to view 
with apprehension a marked cut in the price 
of “jimmies” and dark lanterns. 

The noble lord has observed that in Eng- 
land and France the activity of the Socialists 
has decreased the market value of the securi- 
ties of public-service corporations, and that 
in the United States, the policies of President 
Roosevelt are interfering with the plans of 
those who want to unload railroad and other 
stocks at high-water mark. 

He believes we are “killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs,” and, being a great and 
good friend of the common people of all 
countries, of course he feels very badly about it. 

Yet, what are the facts? In what respect 
does the decreased price of stocks, due to the 
attacks of Socialists and others upon public- 
service corporations, differ from any decrease 
in price that burglars’ tools might sustain if 
the police, by their activity, were to threaten 
the profits of the burglary business ? 
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The function of burglars’ tools is to enable 
those who own them to obtain the property 
of others without rendering an equivalent. 
Are stocks and bonds valuable for any other 
reason? Would either be worth a dollar if 
they could not be used to pry wealth out of the 
pockets of those who produce it? Who 
would care to own stocks and bonds if divi- 
dends were not paid on the stocks and inter- 
est on the bonds? He could not sell them, 
because they would be as useless to everyone 
else as they would be to him. The thing that 
now makes stocks and bonds valuable is their 
power to enable their owners to obtain without 
labor wealth that others have produced by 
labor. And, of course, any legislation that 
threatens to decrease the exploiting power of 
these bits of paper necessarily decreases their 
value, and therefore their market price, just 
as unusual police activity against burglars 
might be to decrease the market 
price of burglars’ tools by threatening the 
profits from burglary. 

But, in the latter case, the burglars would 
be the only ones who would have occasion to 
be alarmed, and there is no doubt that the 
Socialists of England and France are giving 
Lord Rothschild valid reasons for alarm. 

So far as the present writer can discover, 
however, there is no reason why those who 
are willing to work for what they get should 
worry because it promises to become increas- 
ingly difficult to get that for which someone 
else has worked. 

Autan L. Benson. 


; 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Rauexn ALBERTSON, 
Secretary for the National Public-Ownership League. 


Tainted Municipal-Ownership News. 


NE OF the most important articles that 

has appeared in the current press is 

that in Collier’s for May 4th, which describes 
the subsidized campaign against municipal- 
ownership. ‘There have been and still are,” 
says this article, “newspapers which sell their 
news columns and often their editorial col- 
umns for a dollar a line, more or less.” There 
are well-known agencies through which mil- 
lions of dollars are spent upon these news- 
papers and the so-called news with which 
they are furnished. In Boston this agency is 


known as the Publicity Bureau, in New York 
as the Press Service Company, and in Wash- 
ington as the National News Service. Their 
business is to manufacture news favorable to 
the public-service corporations who put up 


the funds. “They hire themselves out to 
change public sentiment, most often it is to 
quiet the clamorous indignation which some 
corporation has brought upon itself by wrong- 
doing; occasionally it is to sow the seeds of 
corporation propaganda, to fertilize the public 
mind for the friendly reception of some long- 
planned move in corporation aggrandizement.” 
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“Keeping the public persuaded that munic- 
ipal-ownership; would be very bad may soon 
be a regular item in the operating expenses of 
the public-service corporations. You pay 
your nickel to the street-car company 
and in due time the proper fraction comes 
back to you in the evening paper in the 
shape of tainted news items reciting the de- 
plorable failure of municipal-ownership in 
some foreign city.” Collier’s tells just how 
this is done—how the “ Municipal-Ownership 
Publishing Bureau” works tricks on the news- 
papers themselves furnishing them Washing- 
ton letters on all sorts of subjects for the sake 
of getting a fling at public-ownership. Not 
only are these Washington letters of news 
gossip sent around free but the regular sources 
of news service are corrupt so far as possible 
and a complete card catalogue on the psy- 
chology of editors as well as the financial 
condition of the papers is kept up-to-date for 
the p of this pernicious propaganda. 
The results of this bureau’s work can be seen 
most clearly in the highly respectable and 
conservative papers who would rather than 
not believe all the hard stories against civic 
enterprises that are so industriously circulated, 
but we must believe that there are but few 
papers in the country who would wilfully 
publish falsehoods known as such. It is their 
knowledge of this that has made it necessary 
for the organizers of this newspaper campaign 
to go to great pains and expense in concealing 
the identity of their backing and the motives 
actuating them in their work. 


——_— 


Westmount, Canada. 


Tue Me.prum Refuse Destructor, con- 
suming about 25 tons of refuse and garbage 
per day, is furnishing the power for the munici- 
pal electric-lighting plant in this city. The 
fuel consumed for a given period was as fol- 
lows: 

15 cent. 
pathetic ashes, unburned coal, etc., 65 oe cent. 


Iron, wood, tins, leather, etc.,....... 05 per cent. 
Refuse—paper, old furniture, etc.,.. 15 per cent. 


100 per cent. 


The cost of public lighting has already been 
reduced 33 per cent. below former prices paid 
to the private lighting company. The capacity 
of the plant will be more than sufficient for 
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lighting and the surplus will either be sold or 
utilized in some other municipal activity. It 
is believed that this will prove an object lesson 
of the greatest value to other cities that are 
now spending large sums both for the disposal 
of garbage and for the production of power. 


Wallingford, Connecticut. 


WaLuINGForD has owned and operated its 
own lighting plant since 1900, and municipal 
operation has produced a radical reduction in 
the cost of electricity and a consequent rela- 
tive reduction in the price which the private 
gas company can demand for its product. 
The citizens say that the municipal electric 
plant is to be thanked largely for the reduction 
in the price of gas from $5 to $1.50 a thousand 
feet. According to the Connecticul law the 
city is required to raise by taxation and pay 
to the electrical department the actual cost 
of maintaining the street-lighting system. The 
system of accounts therefore is very satisfac- 
tory. The last annual report shows a total 
profit of $37,224. After figuring off 5 per 
cent. each year for depreciation and 5 per cent. 
for profit there is still a gross surplus of $2,212. 
All additions, extensions, and improvements, 
including the purchase of a large water privi- 
lege have been paid from the earnings of the 
plant. The business has more than doubled. 
The demand liabilities are $56,445 and the 
physical assets $96,026. The control of the 
plant is vested in three commissioners, one 
appointed each year to serve three years. 
These employ a superintendent. No politics 
has entered into the management. Mr. A. L. 
Pierce, superintendent of the plant, says that 
it is common to hear people express their 
preference to trade with the patrons of the 
municipal plant rather than with the private 
gas company, saying that they want to spend 
their money with those who trade with them. 
“All thinking citizens consider themselves as 
owners of the plant and take a deep interest 
in its operation, knowing that every dollar that 
is paid for electric lighting above the actual 
cost of operation goes directly for the benefit 
of the plant in which they as tax-payers are 
stockholders and which their property is 
pledged to support; and which prohibits any 
company or combination that might, if it had 
the people at its mercy, be tempted to charge 
exorbitnat rates for so vital necessity, which 
sometimes happens in less favored places.” 
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Toronto's Street Railways. 


THE STREET-RAILWAYS Of Toronto are 
owned by the city and operated by a private 
company. The company pays to the city 
yearly $800 per mile of single track, $1,600 
per mile of double track, and also of its gross 
receipts eight per cent. of the first million 
dollars, ten per cent. of the second million, 
and twenty per cent. on all gross receipts 
above three million dollars. ‘These payments 
amounted to over $1,000 per day during the 
year 1905, and the total was something like 
$435,000 in 1906. As the gross receipts are 
nearing the $3,000,000 mark the city will 
soon be receiving in addition to the mileage 
one-fifth of every fare collected. Since the 
lease has still 15 years to run the mayor of 
Toronto estimates that the city will before its 
expiration be receiving double this amount 
and he adds that a shrewd and observant 
financier has said to him that at the expiration 
of the charter the company to whom the new 
charter is given ought to pay a bonus for a 
new charter sufficient to pay off the debt of 
Toronto which is between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000, and then to continue on the 
same basis as the present company with re- 
spect to mileage and percentage. The mayor 
speaks very favorably of this arrangement but 
yet he says it has not been altogether easy to 
make the corporation fulfil its part of the con- 
tract. There have been 84 law suits during 
the past 15 years, but the delays of the law 
will not be so bad in the future as the legisla- 
ture of Ontario has finally constituted a board 
of commissioners to settle disputes between 
railways and municipalities. The public 
pays 5 cents cash fare, six tickets for a quarter, 
twenty-five tickets for a dollar, children’s 
tickets, ten for a quarter, workingmen’s 
tickets, eight for a quarter, all with unlimited 
transfers. Notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages and this large income received by 
the city the operating company has made 
money. They were capitalized at the start 
for $6,000,000, have increased their stock to 
$8,000,000, and are paying 6 per cent. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


THE municiPaL lighting plant of Detroit 
furnishes light only for the streets, parks and 
public buildings. This municipal plant pro- 
duces electricity at a gross cost of $34 cents per 
kilowatt hour. The city of Boston pays a 
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private company ten cents per kilowatt hour 
for lighting public buildings—just three times 
as much as it costs Detroit to do this for her- 
self. The cost for a two thousand candle- 
power arc light is $59.44 a year. These 
figures include interest, depreciation and lost 
taxes. the depreciation being figured upon 
real estate and conduits upon which there is 
no depreciation and no allowance being made 
for improved service and many other advan- 
tages which have accrued. In comparing 
this plant for the past ten years with Buffalo’s 
private contract for the same services during 
the same period, Hon. F. F. Ingram says that 
Buffalo’s arcs have cost $91.77 against an 
average cost in Detroit of $87.63, and while 
this difference may be figured off, there is a 
still greater difference in Detroit’s favor. 
Buffalo has nothing to show for this ten years’ 
expenditure but receipted bills. Detroit has 
that and besides that, an up-to-date perfectly 
equipped public lighting plant that cannot be 
duplicated for $1,000,000. So while Detroit’s 
public lights the past ten years have cost the 
city, including the total cost of the lighting 
plant, less than Buffalo’s lights have cost her, 
Detroit has made a $1,000,000 plant besides. 


Public Baths in Besten. 


Tue crry of Boston owns and operates 
eight public baths, six of which are connected 
with gymnasiums. The total number of 
baths taken last year was 703,524, an average 
of 58,627 per month, the number being about 
equally distributed between the winter and 
summer months. It would appear from the 
approximate uniformity of these figures that 
to a large extent the privileges were availed of 
by a fixed number of citizens who used these 
baths for purposes of cleanliness, and it is 
to be supposed resulting better health. 


Emiueat Domain in Salem, Ohio. 


A PUBLIC-SERVICE corporation seeking to 
force the people to pay out a higher rate by 
shutting off its water supply and announcing 
publicly that the “water will stay shut off 
until you talk business,” found its match in 
the mayor of Salem, Ohio. The water supply 
in this city is owned by a Boston corporation. 
The company demanded increased rates or 
an exorbitant price for its plant and shut off 
the supply. The people refused to pay the 
price and Mayor Carlyle forcibly took pos- 
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session of the plant, lighted the fires with his 
own hands, and started the engines. The 
mayor evidently knows how to deal with cor- 
poration anarchy. 


San Francisco Street Cars. 


One or the results of the great strike in 
San Francisco was the publication in the daily 
press of despatches declaring that the city 
would undertake the municipal-ownership 
and management of the Geary street-railway 
which had been abandoned by the company. 
The announcement says that the board of 
supervisors will at once appropriate $400,000 
in addition to the $350,000 already appropri- 
ated for the assumption of the railroad. 


A Municipal Bank. 


In uis last annual message Mayor Weaver 
of Philadelphia recommended the organiza- 
tion of a municipal banking house. He 
pointed out that while the city gets only two 
per cent., the banks in which $20,000,000 of 
the city’s money is deposited each year get 
six per cent. “If we could absolutely elimi- 
nate politics from such an institution, it occurs 
to me that a city banking institution would be 
a splendid thing. In such an institution the 
money of the municipality could be deposited 
and a general banking business carried on. 
We would never find ourselves in the position 
we are in to-day in having difficulty in placing 
our 34 per cent. loans. While we are asking 
money at 34 per cent. and only getting @ for it, 
it is being used and very properly used, by 
the banking institutions who are getting 6 
per cent. for it, and probably in some institu- 
tions it is being sent to New York and loaned 
there at a higher rate.” 


Attica, Indiana. 


Tus city has an electric lighting plant to 
which $8,000 in improvements are being 
added, making it up-to-date in every respect. 
The citizens take pride in this enterprise 
and there is no chance for private capital to 
get it away from them. The Attica Press for 
April 27th, says: 


“The Attica light and water plant has 
always paid under municipal ownership be- 
cause it has been kept free from political en- 
tanglements and has been managed solety on 
a, business basis. At present it is paying 
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employés, fuel, and all other expenses, takin8 
care of the bonds and is giving to the peopl® 
their street lighting and fire service without 
cost. Some of these times the city will be in 
shape to add a heating plant, for she can put 
it in and manage it cheaper than a private 
corporation and give lower rates. The man 
who thinks municipal ownership-does n’t pay 
ought to come to Attica and investigate. 
The results here will convert any of them.” 


English and American Cities. 


THE ciam made by Mr. Bryce that munici- 
pal government in the United States is a most 
conspicuous failure is refuted by William S. 
Crandall in the April Bulletin of the League of 
American Municipalities, and successive num- 
bers. Among other things Mr. Crandall 
draws a comparison between a group of 
twenty-five American cities having between 
one hundred thousand and three hundred 
thousand inhabitants and twenty-five English 
cities of approximately the same population. 
Some of tke facts brought out in this compari- 
son are of interest and compel deductions in 
support of public-ownership not made by the 
writer. The twenty-five American cities have 
a total aggregate debt of $232,000,000. The 
total aggregate debt of the principal saleable 
possessions of these cities, exclusive of sinking 
funds, is $290,000,000, of which the value of 
such public utilities as water, electric light, 
gas works, markets, scales, docks, wharves, 
cemeteries, crematories, bath-houses, and 
bathing beaches, is $109,000,000. 

Of the twenty-five English cities the total 
aggregate debt is £46,000,000, which is 
$8,000,000 less than the debt of the twenty-five 
American cities. The total aggregate value 
of their water-works, gas, and electric plants, 
tramways, markets, harbors, piers, baths and 
burial grounds, is estimated at £40,000,000, 
while the total corprate property is valued at 
£67,000,000. While the total debt of the 
English cities is less than that of the American, 
their assets exceed those of the American 
cities by $35,000,000. The debt of the Ameri- 
can cities is 80 per cent. of their assets, while 
the debt of the English cities is but 68} per 
cent. of their assets. An analysis of these 
assets reveals the fact that the income-pro- 
ducing property of the English cities is much 
greater than that of the American. About 60 
per cent. of the assets of the English cities con- 
sists of their public utilities, while less than 37 per 
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cent. of the American assets can be so classi- 
fied, some of these being non-revenue-pro- 
ducing. 


The Chicago Municipal Repair Plant. 


Tue crry of Chicago operates its own 
repair plant on municipal-ownership lines. 
During the past year it did 722 jobs ranging 
in cost from 50 cents to $10,000 each, the 
total value being $400,000, and the saving 
affected over the amounts that would have 
been paid contractors was at least $75,000. 
It is claimed that this department could build 
the new city hall at a saving of from 20 to 30 
per cent. of the price that will have to be paid 
contractors for building it. The department 
has been greatly improved during a number 
of years, having been changed from a badly 
disciplined money-losing department to one 
of the most complete business institutions in 
the city. It was the success of this department 
that encouraged the finance committee of the 
city council to appropriate funds for a munici- 
pal foundry which it is estimated will save 
thousands of dollars a year to the city. Wil- 
liam D. Barber, a civil engineer, who is at the 
head of the department, says that through the 
civil-service system the system has the pick of 
the cream of labor. The end aimed at is to 
have the department build all the city buildings, 
with the safeguards thrown about the work 
that have characterized the running of the 
department since the municipal-ownership 
idea has been followed. 


Municipal Gas Plants. 


THERE are twenty-nine municipal gas 
plants in the United States and in addition to 
these one owned by the United States govern- 
ment and two others in which the municipali- 
ties own a share of the stock. The oldest of 
these city gas plants is that of Richmond, 


Virginia, which was established in 1852. It 
is pointed to by the opponents of municipal- 
ownership as a conspicuous failure, but there 
can be no doubt whatever that the people of 
Richmond are better served and at a lower 
rate, than they would be under private owner- 
ship. Other old plants are those of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, established in 1853, Hender- 
son, Kentucky, in 1867, and Bellfontaine, 
Ohio, in 1873. All of these thirty-two plants, 
with the exception of Philadelphia’s are opera- 
ted by the government and are giving good 
service at relatively low prices. 
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Cleveland's Street Lighting. 


A STATEMENT issued by the Cleveland 
Board of Public-Service shows some results of 
the municipal operation of the city’s street- 
lighting department. Under private contract 
from 1900 to 1903 the cost per lamp was from 
$25 to $28. When the city took charge in 
1904 the cost dropped to $21 alamp. In 1905 
it was $18.39, and in 1906 it was $18.35. In 
1903 under private contract there were 9,631 
lamps in service costing $271,648. In 1906 
there were 13,030 lamps in service at a total 
cost of $269,819 being a reduction of $9.85 a 
lamp. This excellent showing for municipal 
operation it must be remembered covers a 
period of increasing prices. 
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Willimantic Municipal Ice. 


Tue Connecticut state legislature has 
passed a bill amending the charter of Willi- 
mantic, according to a request of the city 
council, enabling the city to engage in the ice 
business. This amendment will be submitted 
to a referendum vote of the people on the first 
Monday of September and if approved by a 
majority vote the act will take effect on the 
second Monday of September. It is predicted 
that the people will vote by a large majority 
for the establishment of this municipal ice 
plant. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Tus city has a unique association of citi- 
zens having for its object the making of water 
free to all; that is, without the payment of 
what are known as water rates. It is known 
as the “Free Water Association.” It has 
secured 1,400 signatures to a petition to secure 
a charter amendment. If the desired amend- 
ment to the city charter is passed by the people 
free water will be provided for drinking, 
cooking, washing, bathing, and toilet, in all 
houses, stores, work-shops, and offices in the 
city. Water for sprinkling, commercial and 
other purposes not covered in the free water 
clause, will be charged for. Revenue to 
defray the expenses of the department will be 
raised by taxation. 


Tecumseh, Nebraska. 
By a vore of 277 to 75 this small city has 


decided to own and operate an electric-lighting 
plant and has appropriated $12,750 for the 


purpose. 
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Fergus Falls, North Dakota. 


Tus town has decided to pay the private 
water company $77,863 for its old plant and 
is making plans to purchase the electric-lighting 
plant. 


Seguin, Texas. 


By a vote of 4 to 2 the city council recently 
voted to establish a municipal lighting plant 
upon which $60,000 will be expended. 


——_— —— 


Carthage, Missouri. 


Tuis city has voted to construct a municipal 
water plant at a maximum expense of $220,000. 


In the Mirror of the Present. 


The Mueller Certificates. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois has decided 
against the legality of the Mueller certificates 
by means of which Chicago had hoped some 
day to own her own street-railways. The 
unfavorable decision was based upon two 
theories—first, that the certificates would be 
an addition to the bonded indebtedness of 
Chicago in excess of the constitutional limita- 
tion, and second, that they would constitute 
a mortgage not only on the street-car proper- 
ties but also on the streets themselves. This 
second point may reveal a defect in the Mueller 
law, but the first is an absolutely unfair and 
untrue contention. Bonds that represent 
adequate assets cannot be fairly claimed to 
increase a city’s indebtedness. 

Ratpx ALBERTSON. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Raps ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the Nationa! Federation for People’s Rule. 


The New Oregon Law. 


EADERS who have read the editorial in 
this number of Tur Arena on “Direct 
Legislation in Oregon,” will not need reassur- 
ance as to the attitude of the people and legis- 
lature of Oregon toward their system of direct- 
legislation, but if such were needed it would 
be abundantly furnished by a perusal of the 
law passed at the recent session of the legis- 
lature, which does much toward perfecting 
the system. Its two main features are that it 
puts direct-legislation into effect in all the 
towns and cities, and it provides for the dis- 
tribution of copies of bills and arguments 
pro and con to every voter in the state. It is 
called an act to provide for carrying into effect 
the initiative and referendum powers secured 
by the people in the Constitution on general, 
local, special, and municipal legislation, to 
regulate elections thereunder, and to carry 
into effect the amendment granting to cities 
and towns the right to enact or amend their 
charters. 
The law prescribes the form of petition for 
the referendum on acts of the legislature, the 
form of initiative ‘petitions, the manner of 


verifying signatures, penalties, the appeal 


from the Secretary of State, the method of 
giving ballot-titles to measures, and their 
arrangement upon the ballots, the method of 
canvassing and making returns. A measure 
is determined by a majority of the total number 
of votes cast upon it. Only qualified voters 
may sign petitions. The section providing 
for the publication and distribution of meas- 
ures and arguments is of such value and im- 
portance to the movement for direct-legisla- 
tion throughout the United States that we 
print it in full: 


“Section 8. Not later than the first Monday 
of the third month next before any regular 
general election, nor later than thirty days 
before any special election, at which any pro- 
posed law, part of an act, or amendment to the 
Constitution is to be submitted to the people, 
the Secretary of State shall cause to be printed 
in pamphlet form a true copy of the title and 
text of each measure to be submitted, with the 
number and form in which the ballot title 
thereof will be printed on the official ballot. 
The person, committee, or duly authorized 
officers of any organization filing any petition 
for the initiative, but no other person or or- 
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ganization, shal] have the right to file with the 
Secretary of State for printing and distribution 
any argument advocating such measure; said 
argument shall be filed not later than the first 
Monday of the fourth month before the reg- 
ular election at which the measure is to be 
voted upon. Any person, committee, or or- 
ganization may file with the Secretary of State, 
for printing and distribution, any arguments 
they may desire, opposing any measure, not 
later than the fourth Monday of the fourth 
month immediately preceding such election. 
Arguments advocating or opposing any meas- 
ures referred to the people by legislative 
assembly, or by referendum petition, at a 
regular general election, shall be governed 
by the same rules as to time, but may be filed 
with the Secretary of State by any person, 
committee, or organization; in the case of 
measures submitted at a special election, all 
arguments in support of such measure at 
least sixty days before such election. But in 
every case the person or persons offering such 
arguments for printing and distribution shall 
pay to the Secretary of State sufficient money 
to pay all the expenses for paper and printing 
to supply one copy with every copy of the 
measure to be printed by the State; and he 
shall forthwith notify the persons offering the 
same of the amount of money necessary. The 
Secretary of State shall cause one copy of 
each of said arguments to be bound in the 
pamphlet copy of the measures to be submitted 
as herein provided, and al] such measures and 
arguments to be submitted at one election 
shall be bound together in a single pamphlet. 
All the printing shall be done by the State, 
and the pages of said pamphlet shall be num- 
bered consectuively from one to the end. 
The pages of said pamphlet shall be six by 
nine inches in size, and the printed matter 
thereon shall be set in eight-point Roman- 
faced type, single-leaded, and twenty-five 
ems in width, with appropriate heads, and 
printed on sized and super-calendered paper 
twenty-five by thirty-eight inches weighing 
fifty pounds to the ream. The title page of 
every measure bound in said pamphlet shall 
show its ballot title and ballot numbers. 
The title page of each argument shall show 
the measure or measures it favors or opposes 
and by what persons or organization it is is- 
sued. When such arguments are printed he 
shall pay the State Printer therefor from the 
money deposited with him and refund the 
surplus, if any, to the parties who paid it to 
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him. The cost of printing, binding, and dis- 
tributing the measures proposed, and of bind- 
ing and distributing the arguments, shall be 
paid by the State as a part of the state printing, 
it being intended that only the cost of paper 
and printing the arguments shall be paid by 
the parties presenting the same, and they shall 
not be charged any higher rate for such work 
than is paid by the State for similar work and 
paper. Not later than the fifty-fifth day be- 
fore the regular general election at which such 
measures are to be voted upon, the Secretary 
of State shall transmit by mail, with postage 
fully prepaid, to every voter in the State whose 
address he may have, one copy of such pam- 
phlet; provided, that if the Secretary shall, 
at or about the same time, be mailing any 
other pamphlet to every voter, he may, if 
practicable, bind the matter therein provided 
for in the first part of said pamphlet, number- 
ing the pages of entire pamphlet consecutively 
from one to the end, or he may enclose the 
pamphlets under one cover. In every case of 
a special election he shall mail said pamphlet 
to every voter not less than twenty days before 
said special election. 

“Section 10. In all cities and towns which 
have not or may not provide by ordinance or 
charter for the manner of exercising the initia- 
tive and referendum powers reserved by the 
Constitution to the people thereof, as to their 
municipal legislation, the duties required of 
the Secretary of State by this act, as to state 
legislation, shall be performed as to such 
municipal legislation by the city auditor, 
clerk or recorder, as the case may be; the 
duties required of the Governor shall be per- 
formed by the mayor as to such municipal 
legislation, and the duties required by this act 
of the Attorney-General shall be performed by 
the city attorney as to such municipal legisla- 
tion. The provisions of this act shall apply 
in every city and town in all matters concern- 
ing the operation of the initiative and refer- 
endum in its municipal legislation, on which 
such city or town has not made or does not 
make conflicting provisions. The printing 
and binding of measures and arguments in 
municipal legislation shall be paid for by the 
city in like manner as payment is provided for 
by the State as to state legislation by section 8 
of this act, and said printing shall be done in 
the same manner that other municipal print- 
ing is done; distribution of said pamphlets 
shall be made to every voter in the city, 30 far 
as possible, by the city clerk, auditor, or re- 
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corder, as the case may be, either by mail or 
carrier, not less than eight days before the 
election at which the measures are to be voted 
upon. Arguments supporting municipal 
measures shall be filed with the city clerk, 
auditor, or recorder, not less than thirty days 
before the election at which they are to be 
voted upon; opposing arguments shall be 
filed not less than twenty days before said 
election. It is intended to make the procedure 
in municipal legislation as nearly as practi- 
cable, the same as the initiative and referen- 
dum procedure for measures relating to the 
people of the State at large.” 


The act provides that in city affairs refer- 
endum petition shall be signed by 10 per cent. 
of the voters. An initiated measure is referred 
first to the city council, who may pass or reject 
it. If they reject it, it goes to the people 
either with or without a competing measure 
prepared by the city council. 

The people have the initiative power in 
amending city charters and the referendum 
power over every charter amendment as well 
as city ordinance. 

The bill was declared an emergency meas- 
ure and became law February 25th. 

It is estimated by the Oregon papers that 
this new method of educating the voters upon 
the public questions upon which they are to 
take action will cost each time about $18,000 
for printing, postage and mailing. The 
actual cost will be less than this, and this is 
small indeed compared with the graft which 
the system prevents. : 


Oklahoma and Roosevelt. 

Tue Presipent has been reported as say- 
ing that he would not sign the Oklahoma 
Constitution in its present shape, and his 
friend, Representative Watson of Indiana, 
has given the public to understand that the 
chief item to which objection is to be made is 
the direct-legislation feature of the new Con- 
stitution. Everybody knows, of course, that 
this is a bluff, that direct-legislation provisions 
have existed for years in the constitutions of 
other states, and that the Supreme Courts of 
two states have passed upon their constitu- 
tionality. As a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt 
is under pressure to keep Oklahoma from 
sending Democratic congressmen and Demo- 
cratic senators to Washington, and Demo- 
cratic members to the next electoral college. 
There are reasons, however, for doubting 
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that the President will have the hardihood to 
attack the initiative and referendum. What- 
ever else the President is he is loyal to his 
friends, and Jonathan Bourne of Oregon is 
his friend. 

There are a million and a half poeple in 
Oklahoma and they are in intelligence the 
peers of the rest of the country. If they ratify 
the Constitution that has been agreed upon by 
the convention which they have elected for 
this purpose and if that Constitution does not 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States it ought to go into effect; and for 
President Roosevelt to prevent it would be 
rank tyranny. He may indeed be playing 
to the galleries again since the ratification 
election is still to be held. 


Washington Workers Organize. 


THE REFORM forces in the state of Wash- 
ington, headed by the State Federation of 
Labor, have organized the Washington Direct- 
Legislation League, for the purpose of bring- 
ing Washington into line with her next-door 
neighbor, Oregon, as a progressive democracy. 
The officers of the new organization are as 
follows: George F. Cotterill of Seattle, 
President; W. H. Kaufman of Bellingham, 
Secretary; and C. R. Case of Seattle, Treas- 
urer. 

At a recent session of the state legislature, 
the House of Representatives passed the Initi- 
ative and Referendum law, but it was killed in 
the Senate. The reform organizations of the 
state are now determined to put up a vigorous 
campaign before the election of the next legis- 
lators, so that the measure will be sure of 
passing next year. 


South Dakota Divorce Referendum. 


A petition demanding a referendum vote 
on the recent divorce law passed by the 
South Dakota legislature has been filed with 
the Secretary of State. This referendum will 
be held in 1908, and consequently the people 
in South Dakota will continue to live under 
their present law for another year. This has 
furnished excuse for a great hullabaloo among 
the reactionary papers of the country who seek 
every excuse to attack the referendum. The 
so-called reform of the law in question con- 
sists chiefly in the provision that people 
desiring divorces must live in the state one 
year instead of six months as at present. It 
is conceivable that the respectability and even 
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the morality of the state will be sufficient to 
survive this test placed upon it, for the sake of 
a correct principle of popular government. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Ar THE election on May 7th the people 
adopted the initiative and referendum pro- 
vided for in the state law and submitted to 
them by the city council. 


Omaha, Nebraska. 


EIGHTEEN improvement clubs of the city 
of Omaha, having a membership of two 
thousand, have formed a Federation of Im- 
provement Clubs and have for some time 
been interested in the establishment of a 
municipal gas plant. Finding their efforts 
blocked on every side they applied themselves 
to securing the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum system, realizing that it is only 
through this that the people can hope to get 
what they want. Omaha has now, therefore, 
made direct-legislation a part of her organic 
law, and if the people want a municipal gas 
plant or anything else they will get it. 


The Recall Sustained. 


Tue Cauirornia state appellate court of 
the second district has handed down an 
opinion in the case of Good vs. the City Coun- 
cil of San Diego, sustaining the judgment on 
the San Diego superior court. The proceed- 
ing was brought more than a year ago by C. 
L. Good to compel the city council to recog- 
nize a petition for the recall of Councilman 
Jay N. Reynolds as the result of an anti- 
liquor campaign. 

The point brought out by the opinion is 
that the act of the council in accepting the 
petition was merely ministerial, and it had no 
authority to refuse to call the election. 


Direct Election of United States Senators. 


Two more states have established systems 
for popular choice of United States senators, 
by instructions to representatives. Jowa and 
Washington are the latest to join the proces- 
sion, making five states this year, and a total 
of eight. The states are Oregon, Washington, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. Similar measures 
were passed by one house in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Colorado. The Southern 
states have generally adopted a course by 
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which the legislators may learn whom the 
people wish to have sent to the “ Millionaires’ 
Club.” 


Notes. 


Tue McCuuiover Initiative and Refer- 
endum bill was reported negatively by the 
Pennsylvania Senate Judiciary Committee 
after being passed by a unanimous vote in the 
House. The Senate vote to place it on the 
calendar was 22 to 17, 26 required. So, with 
a unanimous House and a majority vote in the 
Senate for it, the bill fails to become law. 


And this is representative government ! 


Tue Mernopists in conference at St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, passed a demand that 
a referendum be taken in the state upon 
the new local optional law that has been passed 
by the legislature, but the Methodists will 
learn that under their present state constitu- 
tion they enjoy no such privilege as that which 
they are demand ng. 


Senator Allison says that very likely tariff 
revision will have to be the issue in the next 
campaign but first “we must investigate the 
demand for it.” How will the Senator pro- 
ceed with his investigation? There is no 
possible means of learning what the people 
want in this or any other national policy short 
of the advisory referendum. 


Reactionaries in Oklahoma are seeking 
an injunction against the submission of the 
Constitution to vote of the people containing 
direct-legislation provisions. It is alleged in 
the petition that initiative and referendum 
provides for a state government directly by 
the people and not by their representatives, 
as in a republican form of government, and 
that it creates within the limit of the state 
numerous petty and independent states; that 
every city of over 2,000 inhabitants becomes a 
state, and that these city states possess im- 
perial power within their limits; that there is 
no guaranty or restriction in the Constitution 
defining or describing what form of govern- 
ment these city states shall inaugurate; that 
they can inaugurate anti-republican form of 
government and that they can invest the en- 
tire sovereign power within their limits in one 
person, any number of persons, or aifiy class 
of persons, and that all these innovations are 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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Miuisurn, New Jersey, has taken a refer- 
endum vote recently on a trolley extension 
franchise under the new law. 


THE Peopte of Washington and West Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, have just taken a refer- 
endum vote on the question of consolidation. 


Tue vorers of Jefferson County, Alabama, 
will pass upon a $500,000 bond proposition 
at an election June 24th. 


Dr. W. G. Eggleston and family, of Helena, 
Montana, have moved to San Francisco. 
Dr. Eggleston has been one of the most active 
and efficient workers for the initiative and 
referendum in the mountain state. He pre- 
viously worked for the cause in Illinois. He 
is a newspaper man and a successful lecturer, 
and will find a wide field of work and many 
loyal co-workers, let us hope, on the Pacific 
coast. 

THE REFERENDUM vote on the new Chicago 
City Charter is to be held on September 17th. 


Tue Inxumors House passed the Behrens 
bill providing for a referendum vote on any 
public franchise granted by any city council, 
upon petition of 25 per cent. of the voters. 
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Tue Saco, Maine, city council referred to 
the people the question of issuing $25,000 in 
bonds for general improvements, and it was 
voted down. 


Tue proposat of the city of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, to buy the water-works property 
of the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, is to 
be submitted for decision to a referedum vote 
of the direct tax-payers. 


Twetve members of the Delaware legis- 
lature voted against the advisory state refer- 
endum bill which had been approved by a 
majority in every one of their districts. They 
are “representatives” and that is called “rep- 
resentative government.” 


Tue Last two Democratic national plat- 
forms advocated the initiative and referendum, 
but Missouri is the only state in which a 
Democratic legislature has adopted this sys- 
tem, while the Republcan legislatures of 
Oregon, Maine, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Illinois have taken favorable action. 
The constitutional amendment in Florida 
this year failed of the required two-thirds 


vote in the House. 


RaueH ALBERTSON. 


NEWS OF THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


By Ra.pu ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the Codperative Association of America. 


Farmers’ Unions and Labor Unions. 
A NOTHER link in the great chain of the 


Farmers’ Educational and Coéperative 

Union of America has been organized at Walla 
Walla, Washington, with a membership of 
over 100 stockholders, capital stock $10,000. 
The intention of this organization is to engage 
in manufacturing, own real estate and per- 
sonal property, and to engage in the handling, 
buying and selling of all kinds of merchandise. 
The union was started about five years 
ago, and has been proven to be so advanta- 
geous to the farmers that they are eager to 
combine along these lines. The membership 
is now 1,500,000, distributed among 28 states, 


and is increasing throughout the United States 
at the rate of 6,000 a day. In the state of 
Alabama alone there are 80,000 members. 
The farmers of Gallatin county, Montana, 
have recently organized another branch which 
is to fix prices of farm products in that vicinity. 
The farmers’ unions throughout the country 
are proposing to unite with the labor unions 
and thus in some measure eliminate the mid- 
dieman and the speculator in farm produce. 
The first practical step along this line has 
been taken in Chicago where four union 
provision depots are established, thus placing 
union eggs and union butter within the reach 


of the union householder. The first ship- 
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ment came from a farmers’ local union in 
Kansas, and it is the intention to continue 
the shipments and increase them according 
to the demand. The object is to secure for 
the farmer the top market price, without the 
deduction of commission, and to furnish the 
products of the farm to members of unions at 
a figure which will pay the producer and meet 
the cost of handling, the element of profit 
being eliminated. Butter and eggs are not 
to be the only commodities dealt in. All 
farm products that are suitable for use by the 
consumer without first passing through a mill 
or manufactory are to be sold. 

At the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor fraternal relations were 
established between that organization and 
the Farmers’ Union with the intention of 
codperating for their mutual interest. It is 
understood by the trades unionists generally 
that the farmers and the wage-earners are to 
pull together in politics as well as in economics. 
Already in some Western states the trades- 
unionists and the farmers’ unions are working 
together for the passage of laws by the state 
legislatures, and there is every reason why 
the field for such work should be broadened 
so as to include all agricultural states. 


Tamarack Co-operative Association. 

Tue 16TH annual report of the Tamarack 
Coéperative Association of Calumet, Michi- 
gan, is one of the most satisfactory ever re- 
ceived from a coéperative store. During the 
year 1906 their total sales were $463,267, an 
increase of $58,608 over the sales of the pre- 
vious year, and for the first three months of 
the year 1907 the increase is $20,000 over the 
same period last year. They have a paid in 
capital stock of $61,050, and the sixteenth 
dividend declared on February 16, 1907, was 
$57,000. Total dividends since organization 
have amounted to $602,000. There are now 
upon the books of the association over 1,000 
customers, the year 1906 showing an additional 
net gain of about 175 accounts. 


New Right-Relationship League Stores. 
THERE was recently formed at Jordan, 
Minnesota, the Scott County Coéperative 
Company upon the Right-Relationship League 
plan. They have a capital stock of $50,000. 
Also two new departments have been organ- 
ized in the chain of stores known as the Polk 
County Codperative Company, one at Clear 
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Lake, and the other at Frederick, Wisconsin. 
The one organized at Clear Lake purchased 
the entire stock and store building of one of 
the merchants of the town, and also several 
lots with railroad facilities to be used for 
warehouses, as they intend to begin the ship- 
ing of all products of the farm as well as grain, 
which they are already handling. The or- 
ganization of these two stores makes a total 
of eight in thiscompany. The Dakota County 
Coéperative Company (Minnesota), the Chip- 
pewa Valley Coéperative Company (Wiscon- 
sin), and the Pepin County Codéperative 
Company (Wisconsin), each report the forma- 
tion of a new store. 


Annual Meeting of R.-R. L. 

Tue First annual meeting of the Interstate 
Right-Relationship League was held at the 
Hotel Beaufort, Minnesota, January 8th and 
9th. The League was organized about ten 
years ago. There were present about thirty 
delegates representing six county coiperative 
companies and twenty stores. About one- 
half the delegates were merchants who have 
turned over their former businesses to the 
people on the Right-Relationship League 
plan of codperation; the other half being 
farmer officers of the various coéperative 
companies. The principal item of business 
transacted was the adoption of by-laws. 
Encouraging reports were brought in from 
the various fields, and the delegates went away 
with renewed enthusiasm. 


Parmers’ Telephone Company, Wenatchee, 
California. 

A one fight between the Pacific States 
Telephone Company and the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company has just ended, successfully 
for the farmers. The Pacific States Tele- 
phone Company endeavored to crush the 
Farmers’ Telephone Company, which was 
carrying on a thoroughly satisfactory business 
in the vicinity of Wenatchee, California, by 
employing the arts ordinarily practiced by 
modern trusts. They endeavored to buy the 
Farmers’ Telephone Company; when that 
failed they reduced their rates to a merely 
nominal sum, but the farmers throughout the 
valley clung together and won the victory in 
the end. The Pacific States Telephone 
Company disposes of its property to the codp- 
erative telephone company, and agrees to 
remian out of the field for ten years. 
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Rochdale Wholesale Store, Oakland, 
California. 


Tue Rocupate Wholesale Store of Oak- 
land, during the month of April transacted 
business amounting to $25,000. The mer- 
chandise sales to Rochdale stores were $19,000; 
outside trade, $5,540; commission sales, $460. 


Napa Rochdale Union. 

Tue REPORT of the Napa Rochdale Union 
for 1906 shows the total amount of sales to be 
$32,850; membership trade, $11,800; out- 
side trade, $21,030. 


University of California. 

Tue Strupents’ Coéperative Society of the 
University of California transacted $67,000 
worth of business during the year just passed. 

Rochdale Store, Colusa, California. 

A new Rochdale store is opened in Colusa, 
California, ‘with a large membership com- 
posed of the leading farmers and business 
men of Colusa County. The store deals in 
groceries, crockery, dry-goods, etc. Mr. F. 
M. Evans, who is in charge, has had consider- 
able experience in other Rochdale stores in 
different parts of the state. Starting under 
such favorable auspices the store is reasonably 
certain to be successful. 


Tulare Co-operative Company. 

Tue Turare Codperative Company of 
Tulare County, California, paid out to the 
farmers of that community for butter fat, 
$33,000 during the month of March. 


Pruitvale, California. 

A NEW codperative company known as the 
Melrose Rochdale Company has been or- 
ganized at Fruitvale, California, with an 
initial enrolment of 58 members. 


Pairfield, California. 

FarrFietp, California, has a promising 
Rochdale Coéperative Store, which despite 
the fact that it was organized about the time 
of the earthquake, has during the past year 
erected its own store building, built an iron 
warehouse the entire length of the store build- 
ing, and has added staple hardware, dry-goods, 
shoes, paints, oils, harnesses and farm im- 
plements to its stock. 


A Good Investment, 
Some interesting facts concerning the popu- 
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larity of codperative elevators in the West and 
the value of their stock were recently published 
in the News of Hankinson, North Dakota, 
which states: 


“Rev. Bramer has recently sold his two 
$50 shares of stock for which he received $170 
spot cash, a net profit of $70 on the stock in 
two years; besides that he got $20 in divi- 
dends last year, making $190 out of a $100 
investment in two years, or nearly 100 per 
cent. profits on his investment, which is a 
pretty good thing, and we may add that no 
more stock can be bought even at those 
figures. Last year the elevator paid over 70 
per cent. dividends and this year it will be 
fully as much and perhaps more.” 


Minnesota Farmers Investigate. 

Tue FARMERS of Ceylon, Minnesota, after 
investigating the coédperative association at 
Rockwell (Cerro Gordo county), Iowa, have 
decided to organize a farmers’ codperative 
association of their own. The association at 
Rockwell was organized seventeen years ago, 
and has the honor of being the parent organi- 
zation of successful farmers’ codperative 
elevator companies in America. The in- 
quiries made by the Minnesota farmers in 


regard to the Rockwell association developed 
the fact that when organized the farmers were 
able pot only to command lower freight rates 
but the prices of commodities such as coal, 
wood, lumber, shingles, flour, etc., were also 
lower. 


Rockwell City, Iowa. 

In Rocxwett City (Calhoun county), 
Iowa, is one of the most prosperous and suc- 
cessful farmers’ elevators in the state, and they 
have constructed a new and larger elevator 
to meet the demands made upon them. In 
this same city they have a codperative telephone 
company which has just completed a three- 
story brick building at a cost of about $10,000 
to be used exclusively for telephone purposes. 


Co-operative Elevator, Stanhope, Iowa. 

Tue Farmers’ Elevator at Stanhope, Iowa, 
reports a most successful business for the past 
year. It is said that two or three years ago 
some dissatisfied stockholders sold their stock 
for $5, par value of which is $25, but at present 
stock is worth $40 and none offered for sale at 
that price. The company has kept the price 
of grain 2 cents higher on an average than the 
surrounding towns. 
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Co-operative Creameries in Ontario. 

THERE are over 1,200 codperative cheese 
factories in Ontario, which during the year 
1906, exported to Great Britain 2,300,000 
boxes of cheese, representing a value of 
$26,000,000. They also exported the same 
year to Great Britain, $5,000,000 worth of 
butter. 


Co-operative Tile Association. 
Saamicu, British Columbia, has a successful 
codperative tile association which supplies its 
members with tile at reduced rates. A simi- 
lar association has been organized recently at 
Cowichan, British Columbia. 


Oregon City, Oregon. 

Tue Rocupate Codéperative Merchants 
Company of Oregon City, Oregon, was or- 
ganized on the 25th of March. The capitali- 
zation of $5,000 is divided in to 1,000 shares 
of $5 each, one person being permitted to 
own but 5 shares and each stockholder having 
only one vote. Stockholders are allowed 
credit to 75 per cent. of their stock. The 
company handles a complete stock of groceries 
and a great deal of feed and produce. The 
majority of the stockholders are laboring men 
from the mills located at that city, though a 
number of farmers are becoming interested 
and are purchasing stock. They are also 
carrying on an outside trade which is strictly 
cash. 

Enid, Oklahoma. 

Ar Enrp, Oklahoma, is a flourishing coip- 
erative flour mill of 500 barrels daily capacity 
which the members of the Farmers’ Union 
built last fall at a total cost of $77,000. 


Federation of Washington Fruit Growers, 

A LARGE number of the fruit and produce 
growers in the state of Washington have or- 
ganized themselves into the Federation of 
Washington Fruit Growers, for the general 
betterment of market facilities throughout 
the state. 

Elma, Washington. 

Tue Farmers’ Codperative Creamery, 
Elma, Washington, cleared $2,500 on last 
years’ business and a dividend of 15 per cent. 
was declared. It was decided to install at 
once a modern cold-storage and ice plant, and 
the machinery was ordered and plans per- 
fected. The factory made 125,000 pounds 
of butter during the year. 


of the Present. 


New Co-operative Creameries in 
Was on. 

Two NEw codperative creameries have been 
recently started at Tipton and Porterville, 
Washington, the first starting with 40 members, 
and the second with 54. 
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Menastash, Washington. 

Tue Sprinc Creek Company, a codpera- 
tive creamery whose stockholders are com- 
posed of farmers from the Menastash and 
West Kittitas district, Washington, has re- 
ported a net profit of $533 on the first six 
months’ business, which is twenty-six and 
two-thirds per cent. on the investment. 


Coulee City, Washington. 

Tue FARMERS in the vicinity of Coulee 
City, Washington, have organized a store 
and supply company capitalized at $40,000, 
with a stock consisting of machinery, lumber 
and general merchandise. 


Spokane Co-operative Produce 
Association. 


Mr. Avonzo Warpa.t, the veteran- or- 
ganizer of codperative stores in Kansas and 
the Pacific coast, has recently added a big one 
to his constantly growing list. The Spokane 
Coéperative Produce Association was organ- 
ized in April for the purpose of collecting and 
shipping produce, and the association intends 
to establish canning factories and pickle works 
as soon as their business is sufficiently well- 
established to permit of such extensions. The 
association is to be incorporated at $100,000 
with shares at $100 each, and 100 subscribers 
took stock at the organization. 


eee e. & Supply Company, 


kane, Washington. 

THE veaanall Grain & Supply Company 
of Spokane, Washington, capitalized at 
$200,000, is in a most flourishing condition. 
During the first three months of this year 
this company handled 1,300,000 bushels of 
wheat, 33,000 bushels of oats and barley, and 
1,100 tons of hay. 


Leeds, England. 

Tue Rocnvate Codperative Society of 
Leeds, England, is about to celebrate its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary by the endowment of a 
bed at the Leeds Hospital at a cost of $5,000. 


Raupx ALBERTSON. 





“THE IDEAS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED CIVILI- 
ZATION.’’* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. 


E HAVE recently examined one of 
the most important—we almost said 
the most important work that has appeared 
in the English language in the last half-century. 
Certainly in Ideas that Have Influenced Civ- 
ilization we have the most comprehensive and 
vital work dealing with the fundamental 
causes responsible for what is best in the 
world’s history, that has ever been brought 
within the compass of a single compilation. 
It is a chart of civilization from the dawn of 
historic time to the present day, by which the 
student can clearly trace the unfoldment of 
the higher life—the birth and development of 
luminous and fundamental thoughts that have 
shaped the world’s concepts and given bent, 
color and tone to national life, and in less 
degree, to civilization. Indeed, these ten 
volumes present such large, comprehensive 
and vital sections of the civilization-molding 
ideals of every great age and people of which 
we have any considerable record, that it is in 
effect a panorama of the world’s thoughts, so 
connected and related as to give one contin- 
uous view of the rise of civilization, and of the 
passing of the torch from people to people, 
from civilization to civilization. 

The discoveries and revelations due to the 
march of invention and science, which among 
other things have enabled modern civilization 
to come into rapport with the elder civiliza- 
tions of the Far East while drawing aside, 
as it were, the veil from the hitherto mystery- 
shrouded ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Assyria and the land of the Chaldees, no less 
than the broader intellectual horizon that has 
resulted from the rise of the modern critical 
and scientific spirit and the far-reach- 
ing and civilization-shaping discoveries in 
the domain of physical science, for 
the first time rendered such a work as this 
possible. To understand its value one has 


*The Ideas that Have Influenced Civilization, in the 
Original Documents. Edited by Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph.D. In ten volumes. Illustrated. Cloth. Chicago; 
The University Research Extension. 


only to follow the major currents of religion, 
philosophy and social science, which rise and 
flow from the great ancient cradles of civiliza- 
tion—from Egypt, Assyria and India down 
through Greece, Judea and Rome, and from 
thence to the present time, as they are pre- 
sented by the master thinkers of all the ages, 
properly introduced and connected by one 
whose dominating desire evidently has been 
to rise above all sense of prejudice or precon- 
ceived ideas and to record the facts as they 
should be set down by a broad-minded thinker 
great enough to enter into sympathetic rela- 
tion with all the master currents in historic 
development. 


Il. 


In outlining the purposes of the work the 
editor does not make any extravagant or un- 
warranted claims when he says: 


“The work embraces the religious beliefs 
of the past, as expressed and enforced by the 
seers who have given them to the world; the 
theories of philosophy in the expositions of 
their originators; the marvelous discoveries 
and inductions of the natural sciences as ex- 
pounded by the men who have first seen the 
truths beneath the facts; the development of 
the social sciences and of law, government, 
education, and industry in the monographs 
which have championed their principles, and 
the documents which have exhibited their 
practices; and, finally, the great movements 
which have made manifest the pulse-beat of 
the ages, as they have been caught and held 
living in the kinetograph-like records of the 
best contemporary observers. 


“With this principle in view, starting from 
the earliest historic time, we have collected 
those documents in which the world thinkers 
have embodied the ideas and discoveries which 
have given to man control over nature and 
himself, and by linking them together in 
practically chronological order with intro- 
ductions and biographies, we have made a 
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history, the student of which, may, so to 
speak, begin to live five thousand years ago 
and think and feel what man has thought and 
felt down the ages. 

“In dealing with the work from the his- 
torical standpoint we have attempted to in- 
clude all of the best sources of our knowledge 
bearing upon the growth of civilization which 
are at once historically important and pre- 
served in such shape as to throw vivid light 
upon the life, customs and ideas of the time. 
We have already mentioned that in our con- 
ception the best history of all, would be one 
made up of original documents linked to- 
gether and helped out with additional notes 
and facts. We have given, so far as we know, 
the only general collection of such historical 
sources extant, but the work is more than 
simply a collection of sources. We have intro- 
duced each important subject with a brief 
sketch, which gives a setting to the documents 
which illustrate it. We have given a short 
introductory biography of every great thinker. 
Taken all in all we have tried to make a his- 
tory of civilization which will illustrate itself.” 


The first volume opens with translations 


of the Babylonian account of Creation and 
the Chaldean account of the Deluge. Then 
comes the brief legend of Sargon as we have 
it, supposed to have been written 3,800 years 
before Christ. Here, too, are presented 
“Tshtar’s Descent into Hades” and some 
“Penitential Psalms,” which suggest in a 
striking manner the writings of Job and some 
of the Psalms of David, as will be seen from 
the following extracts: 


“O my god, whom I know and whom I know not, 
my sins are many, t are my 

O my goddess, whom I know and et not, 
my sins are many, t are my transgressions. 

7 sin that I sinned I knew not. 
he transgression wherein I ara ees I knew not. 


“] seek for help, and | none takes my hand. 
I weep, and none draws near to my side. 
I cry aloud, and there is none that hears me. 
I am in trouble and hidi , my face is cast down. 
be = * god, the merciful one, I turn, I utter my 


The. feet of my goddess I kiss and water with tears.” 


From religion we pass to a consideration of 
ancient Babylonian and Neo-Babylonian laws. 
The authentic records of ancient Assyrian and 
Babylonian civilization are necessarily limited, 
and it has only been through the tireless re- 
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search of those who have conducted the ex- 
plorations and excavations of the ruined 
cities of the past, and of the scholars who have 
translated the records preserved in stone, 
that we have any first-hand testimony from 
this once populous cradle of civilization. 

When we come to Egypt, however, we have 
more comprehensive data from which to draw, 
and this has been admirably utilized by the 
editor in his pages given to exact repro- 
ductions by translation from “The Book of 
the Dead” and the “Hymn to the Nile,” sup- 
plemented by the first-hand observations as 
given by Herodotus. 

From Egypt we go to India and are intro- 
duced, by means of original documents, to 
“the earliest expression of highly developed 
thought by any Aryan race” as found in the 
Vedas, where the natural forces and phenom- 
ena are deified and addressed in hymns. 
These hymns to “the Unknown God,” to the 
wind, the fire and the storm gods and the 
lightning, are followed by extended and lumi- 
nous translations from the important Upani- 
shads, from which the reader is enabled to 
follow the development of the philosophical 
system of the Brahmans, which, as the editor 
well observes, “was built upon the Vedas, 
but mounted high above them. It gradually 
reduced the many gods to one; identified the 
world with that one, and that one and the 
whole world with the self of the individual, 
thus arriving at the most intensely idealistic 
system ever constructed by man. It believed, 
too, that the future of the soul depended upon 
this knowledge.” 

Following this old and in some respects 
most comprehensive idealistic philosophical 
system, are the ancient ideas of the Brahmans 
as they relate to the beginnings of the world, 
the transmigration of souls and the laws of 
caste as found in the Laws of Manu. 

From Brahmanism, with its philosophy in 
many respects so lofty and idealistic, and its 
soul-paralyzing and rigid system of caste and 
ritual, we pass to the consideration of the 
message of Buddha, with its noble philosophy 
of conduct. Buddha was first instructed by 
the Brahman masters but later withdrew 
from them and dwelt for six years in the for- 
ests, living a rigidly ascetic life, after which 
he broke away from this life and spent forty 
days in profound and intense contemplation. 
At the end of that period, when his mind had 
reached a high state of exaltation or ecstasy, 
he felt that “the light of the ‘true life’” 
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burst in upon him, and under the compulsion 
of this new light he delivered his famous 
sermon, “The Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness,” which is here produced in 
literal translation and which embodies the 
teachings that the true course of life lies in 
avoiding the extremes of absorption in sense 
perceptions, and especially the indulging of 
passions and appetites, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand of extreme asceticism or 
self-mortification. By following the middle 
path, Buddha held man would find his eyes 
opened, his understanding illumined, and he 
would enjoy peace of mind, the highest wis- 
dom and full enlightenment. The middle 
path required those who would follow it to 
observe eight things: “Right views; right 
aspirations; right speech; right conduct; 
right livelihoéd; right effort; right mindful- 
ness; and right contemplation.” 

“The Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness” is followed by “On Knowl- 
edge of the Vedas,” “All the Asavas,” “The 
Last Days of Buddha,” and “Dhammapada.” 

The presentation of the great religious and 
moral concepts of the masters of ancient 
Indian thought is followed by selections from 
the teachings of Zarathustra, the light of 
Persia, and by extended extracts from the 
writings of K*ung-fu-tsze, the latter embody- 
ing the heart of the ethical teachings of the 
great Chinese sage who lived five hundred 
years before our era. 

The second volume is devoted to the re- 
ligious concepts, the civil and political insti- 
tutions and the philosophical ideals of Greece, 
and here we have a treasury of intellectual 
wealth that alone would immensely enrich 
the culture of almost every educated man and 
woman who has not made a special study of 
the historical development and _ philosophical 
ideals of the great mother of Western civiliza- 
tion. The religious ideas of the Hellenic 
peoples as they related to the beginnings of 
things and the future state are well set forth 
in the selections from the two great master 
writers whose works constitute the bibles of 
Greece,— Hesiod and Homer. Here, in The 
Theogony of Hesiod and Works and Days we 
have the great legends and wonder-stories 
that relate to the beginning—the attempt of 
man to explain the why and wherefore of his 
being on earth; after which we have Homer’s 
views of the under-world and the after-life, and 
relevant poems from Pindar, together with a 
brief extract from Isocrates on The Mysteries. 
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From the religious concepts we pass to a 
consideration of the political institutions or 
government, by Aristotle on the Athenian 
Constitution and Plutarch on Lycurgus and 
the Spartan institutions. 

It is, however, in philosophy that Greece 
contributed most to the civilization of the 
ages, and here are found illuminating thoughts 
from the master thinkers, from Thales to 
Socrates. Of course the exact utterances of 
many of these masters have not been pre- 
served, but from ancient sources and the ac- 
credited reports of their utterances it is possible 
to follow them. Liberal extracts are given 
from Plato. These, indeed, occupy about 
150 pages, while more than 70 pages are 
given to the views advanced by Aristotle. 
Among other thought-molders whose ideas 
are given are Diogenes, Zeno and Epicurus. 

As Greece is preéminent for philosophy, so 
Rome’s great gift was law and well-digested 
ideas of orderly government, adapted for the 
larger administrative duties of society. It is 
fitting, therefore, that one-half of the third 
volume should be devoted to Roman institu- 
tions, laws and pictures of Roman life and 
political conditions in the days of her glory 
and her shame, as given to the world by her 
greatest writers. Following this are extracts 
from the master philosophers, orators, specu- 
lative scientists and ethical teachers, including 
Cicero, Lucretius, Pliny the elder, Quintilian, 
Philo Judzeus, Plutarch, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

These three volumes give us a luminous 
picture of the religion, the philosophy and the 
development of law and government in the 
ancient world, down to the time when Chris- 
tianity began to color the thought of civiliza- 
tion. 

The subsequent volumes trace our civiliza- 
tion as it has been reflected through the most 
fundamental ideas in religion, government, 
philosophy, science and invention, down to 
the present day. ‘ 

Volume four shows the march of the early 
Christian church through the fires of persecu- 
tion, and the development of Christianity as 
expressed by the great master theologians of 
the early centuries. It also devotes consider- 
able space to “The New Peoples,” including 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Franks, and de- 
scribes “The Era of the Arabs,” the rise of 
feudalism and “The Church Empire.” 

In the consideration of “The State” we 
have the Saxon, Norman and English institu- 
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tions and customs, the Magna Charta, the 
popular uprising under Ball and Tyler, and 
Marsilius of Padua on “The Beginning of 
the Modern Theory of the State.” 

Volumes five and six deal with one of the 
most momentous pages in the annals of civili- 
gation. They carry us from the birth of 
Modern Times to the gray dawn of the epoch 
of Democracy. This wonderful age was a 
revolutionary period. It ushered in the 
Renaissance and the New Learning, which 
were followed by the rise of Protestantism 
and the counter movement of Jesuitism. It 
was merked by the decay of feudalism and the 
advance of centralized and responsible govern- 
ment. Under the spell of the new order 
liberty of thought and a greater degree of 
freedom in research came on the heels of the 
weakening of the power of the church over the 
state and the individual; and with this un- 
loosing of the human mind, science, invention 
education and social idealism budded and 
bloomed as never before. It was also the 
summer-time for art and the Golden Age of 
discovery. Wasco da Gama doubled the 
Cape and opened up a new highway to the 
Indies. Magellan’s ships circumnavigated 
the globe. Columbus gave to civilization a 
new world, and Copernicus, Galileo and 
Kepler by their discoveries beat down the 
ignorant and fanatical superstition of the 
Roman Church gnd gave to mankind a new 
heaven. Erasmus blazed the way for the 
Reformation, whose master spirits, Martin 
Luther and John Calvin, left an indelible 
impress on the world’s thought. Loyola 
came as a powerful aggressive leader to stem 
the tide of the Reformation, and during this 
period science gave the world many illustrious 
names, such as Newton, Huyghens, Anthony 
von Leeuwenhoeck, Boyle, Boerhaave, Lin- 
neus, Franklin, Black, Priestly, Cavendish, 
Lavoisier, James Watt, Hutton, Herschel, 
Laplace and Volta. 

Speculative and social philosophy and edu- 
cation also were greatly enriched by the works 
of such men as Montaigne, Bacon, Comenius, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Liebknecht, Hobbs, Locke, 
Mun, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and Adam 
Smith. And as Luther shone forth as a 
splendid luminary in the dawn of this period, 
so Wesley arose as a commanding figure in the 
religious world of the later day. 

In these two volumes are found short 
sketches of these master names, with some 
of their most significant and illuminating ut- 
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terances,—sufficient, indeed, to show the 
general trend of the thought and ideas which 
they represented and which have so largely 
colored the concepts of present-day civiliza- 
tion. 

Here, too, are found great political docu- 
ments and utterances—papers that hold 
special value for our age, such as the Dutch 
Declaration of Independence, the English 
Petition of Right, Pym’s speech against 
Strafford; and here is Voltaire on Toleration. 
Furthermore, we are taken across the ocean 
to the New World and view the Aztec civiliza- 
tion as Cortes saw and described it, and we 
are present at the founding of St. Augustine 
and of Quebec. Here, too, is Morton’s 
“Customs of the Indians” and much other 
authoritative data of interest and value. 

Volume seven deals with the advent of 
democracy—the great political revolutionary 
epoch which proclaimed the rights of man and 
established popular government. This most 
significant of all happenings in the realm of 
politics or government was heralded by the 
civilization-influencing ideas of such thinkers 
as Hobbs, Locke, Montesquieu and Rousseau. 
Before the American Revolution opened, 
certain great instruments and facts in English 
history are given, such as the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the Bill of Rights and Robert Clive on 
his conduct in India. Here, too, are the great 
utterances in England on the all-absorbing 
question of the rights of the American Colo- 
nies, by Chatham, Grenville, Mansfield, 
Burke, and Adam Smith. 

While England was preparing to adopt a 
reactionary and coercive course that cost her 
her richest possessions, the political horizon 
was broadening in the New World. The 
noble philosophical concepts which formed 
the ground-work of modern democracy, had 
crossed the Atlantic. Strong, vigorous, lib- 
erty-loving and independent minds had seized 
upon these fundamental truths and enlarged 
and amplified them. Nay, more, they pre- 
pared to put them into practical operation. 
In this volume are given many of the most 
vital utterances of ante-Revolutionary and 
Revolutionary days—utterances of men like 
Otis, the Adamses, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Paine. 

The forming of the Constitution is also 
treated by the publication of the debates in 
the Federal Convention of 1787, while the 
volume closes with the French Revolution. 
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The last three volumes are devoted to the 
ideas that have most profoundly fostered the 
march of civilization since the adoption of 
our Constitution. They are concerned chiefly 
with political, social, economic, philosophical 
and scientific advance. One of the most im- 
portant discussions deals with the develop- 
ment of political ideas in the United States 
since 1787. A number of the most important 
memorials, state papers and resolutions are 
given, together with the most significant utter- 
ances of such great statesmen as Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Marshall, Clay, Benton, Calhoun, 
Hayne, Webster, Monroe, Jackson, Garrison, 
Phillips, Seward, Douglas, Taney, Davis and 
Lincoln. 

The state papers here given and the utter- 
ances that represent the ideals that have been 
vital in our history in themselves constitute a 
compendium of information brought together 
in the compass of one work, that cannot fail 
to prove very helpful to students of political 
development in the Republic. But of almost 
equal importance are the contributions to 
the world of social and economic thought, 
dealing with great movements that have de- 
veloped during this period. They are repre- 
sented by such papers as Malthus’ “Essay on 
the Principle of Population,” Ricardo’s 
“Theory of Rent,” Karl Marx’s “Manifesto 
of the Socialist Party,” and Friedrich Engels’ 
“Scientific Socialism,” together with discus- 
sions equally as timely, though less radical, 
such as H. W. Macrosty’s essay on “English 
State Socialism” and a “Comparison of 
Municipal and Private Ownership,” by the 
Commissioner of Labor, of 1894. 


BOOKS OF 


The Training of the Human Plant. By 
Luther Burbank. Cloth. Pp. 100. Price, 
60 cents net. New York: The Century 
Company. 


HIS book, though small in size, is great in 
value. It is one of the most important 
works for parents, teachers, and, indeed, all 
thinking people, that has appeared, because the 
subject is the most fundamental and vital ques- 
*Books intended for review Pp) Tae Arena should be 
dressed to B. O. 
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Books of the Day. 


In speculative philosophy the following 
papers are given: Fichte’s “Outline of the 
Doctrine of Knowledge,” Hegel’s “The De- 
velopment of Spirit,” Schopenhauer’s “The 
Will in Nature,” and Comte’s “The Positive 
Philosophy.” 

Education is represented by Pestalozzi, 
Frébel, and Horace Mann; while the mar- 
velous advance in the realm of natural science 
rightly occupies a very large portion of these 
three volumes. 

In the domain of physics and chemistry 
we have important discussions by such men 
as Sir Humphry Davy, John Dalton, Avo- 
gadro, Faraday, Count Rumford, Thomas 
Young, Hermann von Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, 
Bunsen, James Clerk Maxwell, M. Henri 
Poincare, Roéntgen, W. H. Preece, Mendeleef, 
and Sir Norman Lockyer. 

Biology and evolution are represented by 
Bichat, Jenner, Lamarck, Cuvier, Sir Charles 
Bell, Charles Lyell, Herbert Spencer, Charles 
Darwin, Ernest Haeckel, August Weismann, 
Robert Koch, and Louis Pasteur, and psy- 
chology by David Ferrier and Sir William 
Crookes. 

From this brief and partial survey of the 
subject matter presented in this work, it will 
be readily seen that it is one of the most vital 
compilations that has appeared from the 
press. Its value is greatly enhanced by the 
presence of a large number of magnificent 
photogravure illustrations Which illustrate 
the advance in painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture throughout the various periods, from 
the dawn of historic time to the present 
day. 


THE DAY.* 


tion with which the civilization of the morrow 
is concerned, and the treatment is as sane and 
practical as it is fundamentally sound. That 
such works as this are appearing and attract- 
ing general and favorable attent'on is most 
encouraging, because until men and women 
realize that the bringing of children into the 
world and then leaving them to grow up with 
an environment that is destructive to 
physical health, mental development and 
spiritual enfoldment, is one of the gravest 
possible moral crimes, there will be little 























real or permanent progress made by civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Burbank has done more than any other 
living man in the development of plant life, 
and his studies and research have shown him 
what may be accomplished by proper care and 
training, in the right kind of environment, in 
the plant world. He is philosophical, and he 
utilizes his knowledge of the miricles he has 
wrought with flower and fruit to illustrate 
what may be done with far less effort, by 
parents, if the children have the right environ- 
ment. He very wisely opposes the mill-run 
method of popular education in our cities. 

“I wish,” he says, “to lay special stress 
upon the absurdity, not to call it by a harsher 
term, of running children through the same 
mill in a lot, with absolutely no real reference 
to their individuality. No two children are 
alike. You cannot expect them to develop 
alike. They are different in temperament, 
in tastes, in disposition, in capabilities, and 
yet we take them in this precious early age, 
when they ought to be living a life of prepara- 
tion near to ihe heart of nature, and we stuff 
them, cram them, and overwork them until 
their poor little brains are crowded up to and 
beyond the danger-line. The work of break- 
ing down the nervous systems of the children 
of the United States is now well under way. 
It is only when some one breaks absolutely 
away from all precedent and rule and carves 
out a new place in the world that any sub- 
stantial progress is ever made, and seldom is 
this done by one whose individuality has been 
stifled in the schools.” 

He holds, and we think rightly holds, that 
the country is the proper place for the child 
during the first ten years, and he insists that 
the master environing influence of the child 
must be love. Very impractical and visionary, 
the moncy-grubbing materialist will cry, but 
Mr. Burbank knows what is demanded in 
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order to make the conglomerate American 
people the greatest race the world has ever 
seen, and he knows that if the right and nec- 
essary ideals are held before the people and if 
they are presented with steady and ever- 
increasing insistence, they can be made the 
master thought of the nation, and the master 
thought will be realized. To raise the ideal 
is to solve the greatest problem that has to do 
with the republic of to-morrow. 

“Not only,” he says, “would I have the 
child reared for the first ten years of its life in 
the open, in close touch with nature, a bare- 
foot boy with all that implies for physical 
stamina, but should have him reared in love. 
But you say, How can you expect all children 
to be reared in love? By working with vast 
patience upon the great body of the people, 
this great mingling of races, to teach such of 
them as do not love their children to love them, 
to surround them with all the influences of 
love. This will not be universally accom- 
plished to-day or to-morrow, and it may need 
centuries; but if we are ever to advance and 
to have this higher race, now is the time to 
begin the work, this very day.” 

He is very insistent on looking to the physi- 
cal development of the child. It is the foun- 
dation for sanity, for mental supremacy, and 
for spiritual domination. Child-labor, the 
massing of children in the cities, the indiffer- 
ence of the people to the right kind of environ- 
ment during the first ten years of the child’s 
life, are crimes—moral crimes, for which our 
slothful civilization is responsible and must 
suffer; and this serious fact is burned into 
the consciousness of our people in this book. 
And more. It opens new vistas of thought to 
parents and teachers. Its every page is 
pregnant with suggestions of the gravest im- 
portance. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate its value, and we heartily recommend it 
to our readers. 


COMMENTS. 


LEADING ENGLISH STATESMAN ON 
THE CABLE —— Tue Arena is 
very fortunate in being a pq ne pee hey 
the English statesman who is justly preéminen 
the world word for hin long apd ect 
battle for lower ‘de al 
pe ae other fmm that vitally affect 
i For years no member of Parliament has 





been more prominent or insistent for the advance- 
ment of movement to increase the 


his attention to the t cable trusts or monopolies, 
argument vor 
i i The first 
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of these contributions appears in this number and 
is entitled How to Smash the Cable Ring. It is 
written in a popular and fascinating style. The 
second paper deals with the statistics of the subject 
and makes a powerful, statesmanlike argument. 


George Wharton James on Galveston’s Splendid 
Success in Municipal Government: In this issue of 
Tue ARENA we open a series of six papers from the 
brilliant pen of Grorage WHarTON JAMES, on civic 
progress and municipal art in typical Sonthern 
cities. ‘These papers will be concerned with New 
Orleans, Galveston, Houston, and San Antonio. 
The splendid success which has marked the com- 
mission government of Galveston is admirably set 
forth by Mr. James in the opening paper of this 
series. One thing, however, is very necessary in 
order to make Galveston’s government a model of 
effective democratic city rule, and that is provisions 
similar to those that obtain in Los sles, where 
the citizens enjoy the right of the initiative, refer- 
endum and right of recall. Only by such measures 
can a city provide against the possible despotism 
of a corrupt ring which sooner or later will appear 
in any city where the people do not reserve to them- 
selves the rights which must a a demo- 
cratic government from class-rule. Under a model 
commission a city may prosper splendidly, with a 
government such as Galveston enjoys, but under a 
commission dominated by certain special interests, 
as would soon be the case in many cities, the rule 
would be not one whit better than the rule of the boss- 
ridden cities at the present time. The only sure 
protection that the people have for the righting of 
municipal wrongs is found in the initiative, refer- 
endum and the right of recall. 


The Season’s Social Drama: In Mr. Mat.y’s 
very thoughtful review of many vital social and 
economic plays produced in New York last season, 
we present the second important paper in our series 
of critical discussions of vital dramas and leading 
representatives of the histrionic art. In our May 
issue we presented a sketch of Mr. Kiem. In the 
present paper Mr. Mariiy discusses social and 
economic plays from the view-point of a scholarly 
Socialist, a while we do not agree with all his 
conclusions, they represent the views of a large 


number of deeply thoughtful le. Shortly we 
shall publish an illustrated study of Mrs. Fiske and 
her work, prepared for THe ArENA by KENYON 
West. 

Christian Science Philosophically Considered 
from Two View-Points: All great theories, whether 
they relate to religion, philosophy, science, econo- 
mics, government, or, indeed, life in any of its 
multitudinous relations, have been sturdily assailed 
by thinkers whose view-points have been opposite 
from those of the advocates of the new theories. 
Thoughtful discussions, when free from personal- 
ities and representing the honest convictions of the 
thinkers, are productive of moral and mental growth 
and lead thinking people to further investigations. 
This month we are able to present two philosophical 
views on Christian Science. Mr. FARNSWORTH is a 
poet and essayist of much ability. His criticism 
of Christian Science is for the most part concerned 
with what he considers to be the philosophical 
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objections or fallacies of the Christian Science 
philosophy, and is therefore in marked relief from 
the miserable personalities and reckless charges 
that bave constituted so much of the alleged criti- 
cism of Christian Science and its founder in — 
zines and the daily press. The objections of Mr. 
FarNswortH are replied to by Mr. Joun Buckiey 
Wru1s, A.M., of the editorial of the Christian 
Science Publishing Society. Mr. Wiis is a fine 
thinker, a ripe scholar and presents the Christian 
Science views as they relate to the questions with 
which Mr. FarNnswortsH is concerned in his dis- 
cussion. These two papers give both sides of the 

hilosophical concepts as they relate to Christian 
Science, and this will close the controversial papers 
on this subject, as our space renders it impossible 
to prolong religious criticisms. 


“What is Truth?” Rev. Wriu1am R. Bususy, 
LL.M., ) this denen! of on ae 8 lies to the 

pers that ap in our il an ay issues, 
= the pens of Rev. Ananaaens S. Crapsey and 
the Rev. A. R. Krerrer, presenting the conserva- 
tive views in regard to certain religious teachings 
» hey a ay -~ € agit the — 
of a number of the 10. in Kurope 
and America. While a we do not share 
the views of Mr. Bususy, his paper is, we think, 
the most scholarly and lucid presentation of the 
subject possible in the compass of a short magazine 
article. 

Im Discussions on Direct-Legislation: We 
wish to call the scpeial attention of our readers to 
the exceptionally interesting and able presentation 
- acre nog A Historic 7s - 3 2" ] B 

epresentative Government: eachings o 
Fathers, by the Hon. Ropert Treat Pua 2 r. In 
this paper the worthy descendant of one of the il- 
lustrious signers of the Declaration of Independence 
shows most conclusively what the great master 
spirits who founded the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts understood by representative government. 
As an enemy of mob rule on the one d and of 
corrupt class-rule on the other, Mr. Pane, in com- 
mon with all persons who believe in the principles 
of democracy as opposed to class-rule, believes in 
direct-legislation as kre as did the great founders 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,—men like 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, and John Hancock. 
In this issue we have devoted the space of our edi- 
torial leader to answeri three chief ob- 
jections to direct-legislation that are continuall 

ing made. ‘These have been recently set fo 
by fessor Wycxorr of Princeton University 
and embody the objections as advanced by the 
reactionaries and friends of class-rule. 


The People’s Institute of New York: A paper 
of t interest to friends of constructive social 
work is found in Professor CHARLES SPRAGUE 
Smrrn’s admirable description of the People’s In- 
stitute of citizenship along democratic lines. 
our — number we hope to notice at | 
some splendid work along very similar lines that 
It is the 
purpose of ‘THe Arena to notice from month to 
month constructive movements of this character 
that are being carried forward in all parts of the 


world. 


is now —; carried forward in Italy. 





